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TO THE READER. 



MR. POX was for some years engaged in ah historical 
Work, which he did not live to complete. The curiosity 
excited by the knowledge that he was so employed, would 
be sufficient to justify the publicaticm of any Fragment of 
his labours, even if it had been found in a mdre unfinished 
state than the chapters which compose the body of this 
volume* It is, therefore, ccnceived^that although the Work 
is incomplete, any apology would be misjdaced^ and that in 
fact, I only fulfil the wishes of the public, in laying before 
them all that can now be obtained of a history so earnestly 
expected from the pen of Mn Fox. 

An explanation, however, of the cijfcumstanced attendinjf 
a posthumous publication, if not necessaiy for the satisfac-> 
tion of the reader, is due to the mextioiy and reputation of 
the author himself* Some notioii of what he projected^ 
seems requisite towards forming an estimate of what he 
perfotmed ; and in this instance, the rumours foimc^rly cir*« 
culated concerning the tiature of his tmdertaking, and the 
materials which he had collected, render indiqiensaUe, m 
short statement of his intentions, add of the nUmner in ^ 
which he prosecuted hid refEearches. It Will be yet more 
necessary to explain the state in wMch the toamlscript was 
found, and the Course which had been pursued in printing 
a work, respecting which no po&itive injunctions we*e ever 
Yeceived from the author. 



U TO THE READER* 

The precbe period at which Mr. Fox first formed the* 
design of writing a history, cannot be ascertained. In die 
year 1797, he announced publicly his intention of devoting 
" a greater* portion of his time to his private pursuits:" 
He was even on the point of relinquishing his seat in Par- 
liament, Rnd retiring altogether from public life, a plan 
which he had farmed many yean before, and to the execu- 
tion of which he always looked forward with the greatest 
delight. The remonstrances, however, of those friends, for 
whose judgment he had the greatest deference, ultimately 
prevailed. He consequently confined hia scheme of retreat 
to a more uninterrupted residence in the country, than he 
had hitherto permitted himself to enjoy. During his retire- 
ment, that love of literature, and fondness for poetry, which 
neither pleasure nor business had ever extmguished, re- 
vived with an ardour, such as few in the eagerness of 
youth, or in pursuit of fame or advantage, are capable of 
feeUag. For some time, however, his studies were not 
directed to any particular object. Such was the happy dis* 
poution of his mind, that his own refiectfons, whether sup- 
plied by coaversationy desultory reading, or the common 
occurrences of a life in the country, were alwa}rs sufficient 
to call forth the vigour and exertion of his faculties. Inter- 
course with the woiid had so little deadened in him the 
sense ei the simplest enjoyments, that even in the hours of 
^ apparent leisure and inactivity, he retained that keen relish 
of existence^ which, after the first impressions of life, is so 
vsurely excited but by great mterests and strong passions. 
Hence it was, that in the interval between his active atten- 
dance in Parliament, and the undertaking of his History^ 

* Vide Parliamentai'y Debates, May 26, 1797. 
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he never felt the tedium of a vaca&t day. A rerst m Cow- 
per, whidi he frequently repeated, 

How various his eiBployments whom the worid 
Calls idle 1 

was an accurate description of the life h& was then leading ; 
and I am persuaded, that if he had coaaulted his own grati- 
iications only, it would have continued to be so. The cir* 
cumstances which led him once more to take an active part 
iiLvpubhc discussions, are foreign to the purposes of this 
Preface^ It is sufficient to remarl^ that they could not be 
foreseoi, smd that his notion of engaging in some literary 
undertaking was adopted during his retirement) and with 
the prospect of long and uninterrupted leisure before him. 
When he had determined upon employing some part of it 
in writing, he was, no doubt, actuated by a variety of con- 
siderations, in the choice of the. task he shoidd undertake. 
His philosophy had never r^dered him inseti»ble to the 
gratification which the hope of posthumous fiune ^o often 
produces in great minds ; and, though criticism might be 
more congenial to the habits and amuses^ents of his retreat^ 
an historical work seemed more of a piece, with the tenour 
of his former life, and might prove of greater benefit to the 
public, and to posterity. These motives^ together with his 
intimate knowledge of the English Constitution, naturally 
led him to prefer the history of his own country, and to 
select a period fisivourable to tl^ illustration of the great 
general, principles of freedom, on which it is founded; for 
his attachment to those principles^, die result of practical 
observation, as well as philosophical reflection, far from 
having abated, had acquired new force and fresh vigour 
in his retirement. 



IV TO THE READER. 

With' these views, it was almost impossible that he shoukl 
not fix on the Revolution of 1688. The event was cheer* 
ing and animating. It was the most signal triomphof that 
cause to which his public life had been devoted ; aiid in a re<* 
view of its progress, he could not fail to recognise those prin» 
ciples which had regulated his own political conduct. But 
the choice of that period was recommended by yet higher 
considerations; the desilre of rescuing from misrepresenta* 
tion, the most glorious transaction of our histoiy;. the op« 
portunity of instructing his countrymen in the real nature • 
of their Constitution ; and the hope ot impressing on man- 
kind those lessons applicable to all times, which are to be 
drawn from that memorable occurrence. 

The manner in which tiie most popular historians, and 
other writers of eminence, had treated the sul>ject, was 
likely to stimulate him more strongly to such an undertake 
ing- It eould not escape the observation of Mr. Fox, that 
some, from the bias of their individual opinion^, had given 
a false colour to the whole transaction 9 that others had wilt 
fully distorted the facts to serve some temporary purpose; 
and that Bolingbroke, in particular, had confounded the 
distinct and even opposite views of the two leading parties^ 
who, though tiiey concurred in the measure, retained' even 
in their union, all their respective- tenets and fundamental 
distinctions. 

According to his first crude conceptions of the work, it 
would, as fiEff as I recollect, have begun at the Revolution ; 
but he altered his mind, after a careful peruaal of the latter 
part of Hume's history. An slppi-ehension of the false im^ 
pressions which that great historian's partialis, might have 
left on tiie mind of his readers, induced him to go back to 
t;he accession of King James the Second, imd evento prefi:i| 
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an Ii^n»4vctoir7 Chapter, on the character and leading 
events, of die timeis immediately preceding. 

From the moment his labour commenced, he generally 
fipoke^ of his plan as extending no further than the settle-^ 
ment at the Revcdution. His friends, however, were not 
without hopes, that the habit of composition might engage 
him more deeply in literary undertakings, or that the diifer- 
ent views which the course of his enquiries would open, 
mig^t ultimately allure him on further in the history of his 
eonntry. Some casual expressions, both in conversaticai 
and correspondence, seemed to imply that tl^e possibility of 
such a result was not entirely out of l!!s own contemplation. 
He acknowledged that some papers which I had the good 
fortune to procure in Spain, ^^ though they did not relate to 
** his period exactly, might be very useful to him, and at all 
** events entertaining; nay, possibly, that they might make 
** him go on further than he intended."*....As his work 
advanced, his allusions to various literary projects, such as 
an edition of Dryden, a Defence of Racine and the French 
Stage, Essay on the Beauties of Euripides, Ecc. &c* be- 
came more frequent, and were more confidently expressed. 
In a letter written to me in 1803, after observing that a 
modem writer did, not sufficiently admire Racine, he adds 
...." It puts me quite in a passion, ye veux contre eux 
^ faire unjour tmgros livre, as Voltaire says. Even Drj-^- 
*' den, who speaks with proper respect of Comeille vili- 
"/>^<^f Racine, If ever I publish my edition of his 
^^ worics, I will give it him for it, you may depend. Oh 
^* how I wish that I coiild make up my mind to think it 
*' rig^t, to devote all the remaining part of my life to such 

• MS. Correspondence, 
t Mr, Fox often used tj^ifl word in ridi«u)e of pedantic expressions. 
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^^ subjects, and such only! Indeed I rather tbmk I shall; 
^' and yet, if there were a chance of re-establidiing a stnmg 
^' Whig party, (however composed,) 

** Non adeo has exosa manos victoria fugit 
'< Uttanta <{iiicqiiam pro ape teittare recuse m 

Even while his undertaking was yet fresh, in the course 
of an enquiry into some matters relating to the trial of 
Somerset, in King James the First's reign, he says to his 
correspondent, " But what is all this, you will say, to m;j 
** history? Certainly nothing; but one historical enquiiy 
*' leads to another ; and I recollect that the impression upon 
^^ my mind was, that there was more reason than is gene- 
** rally allowed, for suspecting that Prince Henry was poi- 
** soned by Somerset, and that the King knew of it after 
" the fact. This is not, to be sure, to my present purpose ; 
" but I have thought of prefixing to my work, if it ever 
" should be finished, a disquisition upon Hume's History 
^' of the Stewarts, and in no part of it would his partiality 
" appear stronger, than in James the First."* ^ 

About the same time he tdked of writing, either in the 
form of a dedication, or dialogue, a treatise on the three 
arts of Poetry, History, and Oratory ; which, to my sur- 
prise, he classed in the order I have related. The plan of 
such a work seemed, in a great measure, to be digested in 
his head, and from the sketch he dr^w of his design tome, 
it would, if completed, have been an invaluable monument 
of the great originality of thought, and singular philosophi- 
cal acuteness, with which he was accustomed to treat of 
such subjects in his most careless conversations. But 
though a variety of literary projects might occasionally 
* MS. Qon'espondence to Lord Lauderdale. 
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come actoa^' 1^) he waa very cautious of promising too 
x&lich; (at' he was aware diat whatever he undertook, his 
progress in it would necessarily be extremely slow. He 
could not but foresee, .that as new events arose, his frioods 
would urge lum tot return to politics; and though his own 
inclinations might enable him to resist their entreaties, the 
very discusMon on the propriety of yielding, would produce 
an attention to the state of public affairs, and divert hin| in 
some degree from the pursuit in which he was engaged. 
But it was yet more difficult to fortify himself against the 
seductions af his own indinatioD, which was continually 
drawing him off from his historical researches, to critical 
enquiries, to the study of the classics, and to works of ima- 
gination ^d poetry. Abundant proof exists of the effect 
of these interruptions, both cm his labours and on his mind* 
His letters are filled with complaints, of such as arose, from 
politics, while he speaks with delight and complacency of 
whole days devoted to Euripides and Virgil. 

The scale which his various pursuits occupied in his esti- 
mation, is very naturally described in several of his letters. 
And as it is not entirely foreign to the purpose of this 
Preface, my readers may not be displeased with the inser- 
tion of one, as a specimen of his familiar correspondence. 

" Dear Grey. 
** In diefence of my opinion about the nightingales, I find 
" Chaucer, who of all p6ets seems to have been the fond- 
" est of the singing of birds, calls it a merry note j and 
" though Theocritus menticois nightingales six or seven 
*' times, he never mentions their note as plaintive or melan- 
" choly. It is true, he does not call it any where merry, 
** as Chaucer does j but by mentioning it with the song of 
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** the blackbird, and as answering it, he seetns to hnpfy^ 
^^ that it was a cheerful note. Sophocles is ag^nst us ; but 
^ even he says, lamenting Hys^ and the comparison of her 
^ to Electra, is rather as to perseverance day and nig^t, 
^* than as to sorrow. At all events, a tragic poet is not 
*^ half so good authority in this question, as Theocritus and 
^^ Chaucer. I cannot light upon the passage in the Odyssey^ 
" where Penelope's restlessness is compared to the night* 
*^ ingale ; but I am sure that it is only as to restlessness 
*^ and watchfulness, that he makes the comparison* If yoa 
^ will read the last twelve books of the Odyssey, you wiU 
*^ certainly find it, and I am sure you will be paid for your 
*• hunt, whether you find it or not. The passage in Chau^ 
** cer is in the Flower and Leaf, p. 99. The one I particu-' 
^ larly allude to in Theocritus, is in his Epigrams, I think 
*' in the fourth. Dryden has transferred the word mern/ 
" to the goldfinch, in the Flower and the Leaf; in defer- 
*' ence, may be, to the vulgar error; but pray read his de- 
^ scriptionof the nightingale there : It is quite delightful. 
*^ I am afraid I like these researches as much better than 
^ those that relate to Shaftesbury, Sunderland, &c. as I do 
^^ those better than attending the House of Conmions. 

^ Your's, affectionately, 

" C. J. FOX.'' 

The fact is, he struggled so little against such inclina« 
tions, that when pressed to sacrifice his Greek studies for a 
time, he answers, " I have no thoughts of throwing away 
" my Greek books, and would pve up the whole plan if I 
" thought it incompatible with my giving a little time to 
"them."* 

* MS< Correspondence. 
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, But it was not merely the mterferente of other occut^i'^ 
tions, whether of businefts or amusement, that impeded the 
progress of his work. 

. . He. knew by experience^ that he Was as slow in compo^^ 
aition,.as he was rapid in puUic speaking. He had employ- 
ed many days in writing his Letter to the Electors of 
Westminster, in 1793; and even the publicatipn of ^$ 
Speech * on the late Duke of Bedford, (the bnly instance 
in which he ever revised what he Kad delivered in. public,) 
.^cupied a greater portionj>f his time^than could be easily 
ims^gined, by those who were unacquainted. wWh his scrii^ 
pulous attention to all the niceties of language. In addition 
to these circumstances he soon perceived that his scrupu- 
lous exactness, with respect to all the circumstances of any 
fact which lie was obliged either to relate or advert tO| 
would retard him by the multiplicity and minuteness of 
the researches it would occasion.....^^ History goes on, (he 
" remarked,) but it goes on very slowly. The fact is, I am 
" a very slow writer, but I promise I will persevere. I be- 
" lieve I am too scrupulous both about language and facts ; 
'" though with respect to the latter, it is hardly possible. It 
" is astonishing how many facts one finds related, for which 

* Haviiig mentioned these works, I take this opportmnty of adding; 
that, with the exception of the 14th, XGth, and perhaps a few other num« 
bers of a periodical publication in 1779, called the Englishman, and an 
Epitaph on the late Bishop of Downe, they are the only pieces t>f prose 
he ever printed j unless indeed, one Were to reckon his Advertisements 
to Blectors, and the parliamentary Papers which he may hare drawn up< 

There are several specimens of his composition in verse, ib different 
languages : but the lines on Mrs. Crewe, and those to Mrs. Fox, on his 
birthday, are, as far as I recollect, all that have been printed. An Ode to 
Poverty, and an Epigram upon Gibbon, though very generally attributed 
to him, are certainly not his compositions. 

B 
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^^ there is no authority whatever* Tradition, you will say, 
^ does in some cases, but it will not s^ply to others."* 

Even while he was employed in the Introduction, in 
which, ^^ as it was x^ther a dbcussion alluding to known 
^ facts, than a minute enquiiy into disputed points," f he 
acknowledged that ^^ it was not so important to be exact to 
'^ a nicety^ ;" he nevertheless found some difficulty in tracmg 
the inf(»Taation of historians to their original sources* Up- 
on this, as upon all other occasions, where he stood in need 
of active assistance, he had recourse to the advice and 
friendship of LiOrd Lauderdale ; and the following letter 
was the first step he took in tiiose researches, which, after 
a long series of enquiries, enaUed him both to ascertain the 
nature, and the fate of the Scotch College Manuscripts, and 
to procure a valuable coUecticm of papers from the Depot 
of Foreign Affairs at Paris. 

TO THE EARL OF LAUDERDALEt • 

^' Dear Lauderdale, 
^^ I am seriotisly thinking of becoming an historian, and 
** have indeed begun ; but my progress hitherto is so litde, 
^ that it is not worth mentioning, except upon the principle 
" of dtmuBum. qui eepit. As to whatpeople may expect, I 
** know not. If much, they will be disappointed ; but I 
" certainly do not intend to declme the labour of any search, 
*^ which I am able to make, and much less to refuse any 
^ assistance I can have in such research*. I hope, therefore, 
** you will not be satisfied with merely recommending to 
^ me to make use of assis^ce, but give me some hint of 

* M9. Correfpondence. f MS. Correspondence. 
# This letter was written in the beginning of the year 1800. 
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** what nature, and from whom I may get it* To enable 
" you to do this better, it is necessary to inform you, tJiat 
^* the death of Charles the Second is the period from which 
" I commence my history ; though in my Introduction, I 
" take a pretty full view of his reign, and consequently, 
" should be glad enough to get new lights with regard to 
" it. Even this Introductory Chapter, however, is not yet 
" finished. Next, it is fit you should know, tibat so far from 
** having as yet examined, or, even looked into any manu- 
^^ script papers, or other documents not generally knowix, 
*' I do not even know where any such exist, and, there- 
" fore, any infi^rmation on that head will be very welcome. 
*' I find one of my greatest difficulties to be, how to disco- 
** ver the authorities upon which historians advance their 
*^ facts, for they very often do not refer to them. Hither- 
^^ to, where I am only taking a cursory review, this is of no 
^^ great importance. But in regard to. the Popish s^nd 
" Rye-tlouse plots particularly, I find both Rapin and 
^^ Hume advancing so many facts, for- which I cannot guess 
*' their authorities, that if I were to give a regular history 
^^ of these transactions, I should be ];nuch pui^zled. Ni>w, 
^^ when I am under difficulties of this sort, csm yott either 
^^ direct me to whom I can apply for a solution ot them? 
^' or if I send queries to you, can you give me answers to 
"them?*' 

With both die above requests Lord X<auderdale ^m« 
piied ; and by his own diligence, 9nd the assistance of Mr. 
Laing, was enabled to transmit to Mr. F09: much usef# 
information* In a very short time afterwards that Gentle- 
man published his History of Scodand, a work which Mn 
Fox emphatically termed " a treasure," and which so ani- 
mated his labojors^^ by qpenii^g new sources of infoimatioB, 
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and new view's of transactions, that at no period was he sa 
ardent in the prosecution of his plan, as when fresh from 
the perusal of that valuable performance. The advantages 
he derived from it he frequently declared to be incalcula- 
Ue ; and it certainly was not among the least, that it afford- 
ed him an opportunity of cultivating the friendship of the 
Author, and consulting him on many points connected with 
his own undertaking. As the early part of his correspond- 
ence is of a general nature, I subjoin his fir3t letter, and 
j^ extract from the second. 

TO maijcolm i^ing, esq. 

**SlR, 

^^ I ought long since to have acknowledged the receipt 
^^ of your History of Scotland, and to have returned you 
^ my thanks for your early communication to me of that 
^^ excellent wwk. It has ^ven me the greatest satisfaction ; 
*^ and there are several points relating to English history in 
^^ it, which you appe^- to me to have de^ed up much more 
^^ than any other of those historiuns who have professedly 
^^ treated of them. 

*' What you say in answer to Hume, upon the subject of 
^^ Glamorgan's powers, is quite conclusive ; but I rather 
^ regret that you have not taken notice of that part of his 
** argument which is built upon what he calls Glamorgan's 
^^ defeazance, and which is the most plausible part of it. 

^^ In Charles die Second's reign, I observe that you do 
*' not mention the atrocious case of Wier, which Hume 
" det^ls } but that which you say of Laurie of Blackwood 
»* is very like what he relate^ of Wier. Would it be too 
" much trouble to ask of you to let me know whether 
^^ Hume's statement of Wier is a correct one ? 
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'^ I had detected the trick of Hume's theatrical and false 
*' representation of Charles the First hearing the noise of 
^^ his scaffold, but did not know that he had had Herbert's 
" authentic account so lately under his eye. In general, I 
" think you treat him (Hume) too tenderly. He was an 
'* excellent man, and of great powers of mind, but his par- 
^^ tiality to kings and princes is intolerable. Nay, it is, in 
^^ my opinion, quite ridiculous, and is more like the foolish 
** admiration which women and children sometimes have ^ 
'* for kings, than the opinion, ri^t or wrong, of a philosopher. 

*^ I wanted no conviction on the point of Ossian ; but if 
^^ I had, you afforded abundance. 

*' Whether your book, coming out at a period when the 
** principles upon which it appears to be written are becom- 
^^ ing so unfashionable, will be a popular one or not, I know 
*' not ; but to all who wish to have a true knowledge of the 
" history of your country, it is a most valuable acquisition, 
" and will serve to counteract the mischief which Hume, 
^^ Dalrymple, Macpherson, Somervile, and others of your 
^* countrymen have done. You will easily believe that I 
^^ do not class Hume with the Others, except as to the bad 
** tendency of their representations. 

" I shall desire my friend. Lord Lauderdale, to trans- 
** mit this to you. 

** I am, with great regard, 
"Sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"C. LFOX. 
St Anne's Hill, Sept 34, 1800, 
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Extract from a Second Letter to Mr. Laing* 
" Many thanks to you, my dear Sir, for yours of the 
^' 10th. I have found the place in Ralph, and a great deal 
** more important matter relative to the transactions . of 
'* those times, which is but slightly touched by other his- 
^' torians. I am every day more and more surprised, that 
^^ Ralph should have had so much less reputatiop as an hi$-> 
^' torian than he seems to deserve. 

** I will trouble you freely when I shall have farther ques.- 
" tions to ask ; but I should take it very ill if you were so 
" to confine your answer to mere matters of reference, as 
" not to give me your opinion, when you form any, upon 
" the points in question." 

A correspondence ensued, from which it appears that he 
took indefatigable pains to investigate the authority for 
every assertion in the writers he consulted, and to correct 
the slightest variation in their accounts, though apparently 
of little importance. Before he drew any inference what- 
ever, the weight of evidence was so carefully balanced in 
his mind, that the authority for each particular circumstance 
was separately examined, and distinctly ascertained. In- 
deed the necessity and even use of such extreme circum- 
spection, such scrupulous sifting of his most minute ma- 
terials, might at first sight appear questionable. But many 
parts of the work are sufficient to prove that such labours 
were far from being fruidess. An instance is easily selected. 
His enquiries concerning the seizure and execution of the 
Earl of Argyle, are contained in the correspondence widi 
Mr. Laing, and they are of the nature I have described ; 
but on reading his narrative of those events, the advantages 
he derived from the circumstantial minuteness of his mate- 
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rials, wi& ttot be found less striking, than lus diligence in 
procuring and analyzing them. 

One of the earliest smd greatest difficulties that he en- 
countered in the course of his labours, arose from die 
manner in which Mr. Macpberson and Sir J. Dalrymple 
had explained and conducted their respective publications, 
and which he always considered as unsatisfactory. His 
complaints of both these tothors were frequent ; and the 
more he examined and studied their books, the more he 
perceived the necessity of making some further researches. 
He was anxious, if possible, to consult the original docu* 
ments from which their extracts were made ; and he was 
a€ f!rst apprehensive, that nothing short of an examination 
of all the manuscripts of the Scotch College at Paris, could 
enable him to determine the degree of credit due to the 
extracts of Macpherson. But he must very soon have des- 
paired of obtaining that satisfaction, for he had strong rea- 
sons to suspect, even before his journey to Paris in 1802, 
that the most valuable part, if not the whole of them, had 
been destroyed. TTiree important points however, might 
yet be ascertained :....lst, Of what the manuscripts, so long 
preserved in the Scotch College at Paris, actually consisted ; 
•«..2ndly, To what part of them either Carte or Macpher- 
son had access ;.,..3dly, whether any portion, cc^ies, or 
fragments, of the papers were still in existence. The re- 
sult of bis enquiries will be best given in his own words, 
though upon the first point he had ascertained * something 
more than appears from the following extract of his letter 
to Mr» Laing. 

* AXDong Mr. Fox'a papers vrts found a list of *' the works whici^ 
** were placed in the Scotch College at Paria, »o«n after the death of 
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^^ With reepect tp Csu^e's extract, I have qo dDid)t bat 
^^ it is faithfully copied; but on this extract it is necessary 
^^ to tnake an observation, which applies to all tt^e rest, both 
^ of Carte's and Macpherson's, and which leads to the de^ 
^^ tection of an imposture of the latter, as impudent as 
^ Ossian itself. The extracts are evidently made, not from 
^^ a jounial, but from a narrative ; and / have now ascer- 
^tinned betfond all doubi, that there were in the Scotch Col- 
^^ lege two distinct manuscripts, one in James's own hand^ 
f^ consisting of papers, of diflFi^rent sizes bound up together^ 
^^ and the other a sort of historical narrative, compiled from 
** the former. The narrative was said to have been revised 
** and corrected, as to style, by Dryden* the poet, (mean* 
** ing probably Charles Dryden, the great poet's son,) and 
^^ it was not known in the College whether it was drawn up 
^' in James's life, or by the direction of his son, the Pre- 
^* tender. I Joubt whether Carte ever saw the.ori^nal 
^^ journal^ but I learn, from undoubted authority, that Mac* 
^^ pherson never did; and yet to read his Preface, page 6 

" James the Second, and were there at the time of the French Revolu- 
•• tion." It is as follows : 

Four volumes folio, s\x volumes (^^^^j^Jjf^^ ^^ 

aiiArto <hand wriUngp, beginmng from the 

^ • l.time that he was sixteen years of age. 

' rContaining- letters from Charles the 

n^— *i^- ^^.^^ •^i,,^^^ J 8eco»d*s ministers to James the Se- 

Two thm quarto volumes, ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^^^ of York,) wUen be 

, , Lwas at Brussels and in Scotland, MS. 

{Containing Letters from Charles the 
Second to his brother, James Duke 
of York, MS. 

* It ifl the opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, that it 
was compiled from the original documents by Thomas Innes, one of the 
Si^periors of the College, and author of a work entitled, ^ Critical £4^ 
gay on the ancient Inhalfitants of Scotland, 
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** and Tj (which pray advert to,) one would have supposed, 
** not only that he had inspected it accurately, but that all 
<^ his extracts at least, if not Csdrte's alaa, were taken from 
^ it. Macphersom's impudence in atten^iting such an im- 
^ position, at a time when almost any man could have de- 
*^ tectedhim, would have been in another man^ incredible, 
^* if die internal evidence of the extracts themselves against 
'^ him were not corroborated by the testimony of the prin- 
^* cipal persons of the College* And this leads me to a 
'^ point of more importance to me« Principal Gordon 
^ thought, when I saw him at Paris, in Oelober IM^ that 
*' all the papers were lost* I now hear from a well4nfiQiin«* 
^ ed person, that the most material, vis. those written in 
*^ James's own hand'-writing, were indeed lost, and in die 
^ way nientioned by Gordon, but that the Nairative, from 
^ which only Macpherson made his extracts, is still exist-' 
^ ing, and that Mr. Alexander Cameron, Blackfnars Wynd, 
<* Edinburgh, either has it himself^ or knows where it is to 
" be found.'' 

The above information was ccnrect* There b strong 
presumptive evidence, that the Manuscripts of King James 
the Second were destroyed, but the Narrative, as described, 
was then, and is now, in the hands of Dn Cameron, Roman 
Catholic Bishop in Edinburgh. It could not be in possssr 
BiOQ of a person who is better qudtfied to judge of its 
merits, and on whose fidelity, should he be induced to print 
it, the public might more impUddy tdy. I am indebted 
to his accuracy and friendship, for some additional infor- 
mation respecting the manner tn which the Manuscripts of 
the Scotch Cdlege were lost^ As the facts are in them-* 
pelves curious, I lay before the reader his succinct and in- 
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terestbg relation of them, contained in a letter to me, doted 
EdhdHirgfa^ March 2, 1808. 

^ Befim Lord Gower, the Briti^ Embassador, left Pariff, 
^ in die beginning of die French Revolation, he wrote to 
^^ Principal Gordon, and offered to take charge of diose 
^* valuable papers, (King James's Manuscripts, tec.) and 
*'*' deposit them in some place of safety in Britain. I know 
^^ not what answer was returned, but nodiing was done. 
^ Not long theieafter, die Principal came to England, and 
^ the care of every thing in the College devolved on Mr^ 
^ Aleieander Innes, the only British subject who remained 
*^ in it. About the same time^ Mr. Stapleton, dien Presi- 
*^'dent of the English College of St» Omer, afterwards 
^ Bishop in England, went to Paris, previously to his re- 
^ tirmg ftom France, and Mr» Innes,^ who had resolved not 
^' to abandon his post, consulted with lum about the means 
^' of preserving the manuscripts* Mr. Sta|detem thought, if 
^^ he had them at St. Omer, he cotdd, with small risk con- 
^^ vey them to England. It was therefore resolved, diat they ' 
«^ should be carefuQy packed up, addressed to a French^ 
^^ man, a confidential friend of Mr» Stapleton,. and remitted 
«( by some public carriage^ Some odier dungs were put 
^ u|» with die Manuscripts* The whole arrived without any 
*^ accident, and was laid in a cellar. ' But the patriotism of 
^ die Frenchman becoming suspicious, periiaps upon ac* 
^^ count of his connection widi the English College, he was 
^ put in prison; and his wife apprehensive of the conse- 
^^ quences of being found to have English manuscripts^ 
*^ richly bound and ornamented with Royal arms, in her 
^^ house,, cut off the boards^ and destroyed diem. The 
^^ Manuscripts dius disfigured, and more easily huddled up 
" in a sort of bundle, were secredy carried, with papers be- 
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^ Imigingta the Ft^ichnum himself, to his cooiitry-house ; 
**and buried in the garden. They were not, however, 
^ permitted to remain long there ; the lady's fears increased, 
^^ and the Manuscripts were taken up and reduced to ashes. 
^' llfis istthe substance of the account g^ven to Mr. Innes, 
^-and reported by him to me 'in June, ^80^, in Paris. I 
'^ desired it might-be authenticated by ^ prices verbaJe* A 
^^ letter was thfr^ore written to St« Omer, either by Mr. 
^ Iwes, or by Mr* Cleg^m, a lay gentleman, whphad re- 
^ sided in the* £nglishXdftege of St. Omer, and was per- 
^ sonaBy acquainted with the. FrfSicfamaivaod hafi^iqied to 
^^ bye at Paris at this time. The answer given ^ this letter 
^ was, lliat the good n^^ un4er the p-essure of old age and 
^^ otiier infirmities, was akrmed by the proposal of a dis- 
*^ cussion and investigsidon, which revived in his memoey 
^ past suflferingft)- ^md mig^, perhaq>s, lead to a renewal of 
^ them. Any fur&er correspcmdence upcm. the .$u^ject 
^ seemed useless, especially as I in^ructed Mn limes to 
^^ go to St.Om€r, and clear up. every doiAt, in a f(Mmal,and 
^ legal manner, that some ^ntthentie document mi^ht .be 
^^. handed down to posterity conterning those valuable Mn- 

^ ^^ nuscripts. I did not foresee that war was to be. kindled 
^^ up: anew, or that my friend Mr. Innes was to die so ^opn. 
^ A{r. Ckghom, whom I mentioned above, is at, pr^seigE 
^^ ia the Cs^elic^seminary of Old BtU Green, Pucjceridige, 
" Hertfdidshire. He can probably xisme another gentleman 
^^ who saw die Mamiscri^ at St. Omer, and ^ayed some 
^^ smaU things, (but unconnected with the Manuscripts^) 
" which he carried away in his pocket, and has still in his 
^' possession. 
^^ I nee4 not trouble your Lordship with my refleiuons 

' ^ upon this relation : but I ought not to omit that I was 
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^^ told, some^es, that dl tlie Mwti^cnptB, aft veil aa tfa^ir 
^^ boarc|», were consunie^ by fire in die cellar m wkicbtbey 
^^ had been deposited tqpoa thmr arrival at St« OaierJ' 

The gentleiiiaii aUuded to in the latter part of the above 
letter, is Mr, Mostyn, frpm whom Mr. Buder c^ Lineofai's 
Inn very kindly procured a statement of the particidars re-* 
lating to this sidijeet, in the year IKH, md tnNtemitied it to 
Mr. Fox, It cotttMns in substaacct though mth soase ad* 
ditional circumstances, and s|i|^ varial^oDs, the same ac«» 
count as Mn Caaneronfs, up to die jieriod of the writar'ai 
leaving-St. Omer, which was pwnotis to tfai^ imprisQiuiirat 
of the Frenchman.* 

Mr, Foil, in a letter to Mr, Laing, remarln, that, ^^ .to 
^ know that a paper is lost, is next best to gming a*sight 
^^ of it, and in some instances neaily as good," So many 
rumours have been circulated, &k1 so mauy mtsapprehien* 
sions prevailed, respec^g die contents and the fate oi the 
manuscripts formeriy deposited in the Scotch College at. 
Pari«, diat it is hope4 the above account, the result of the 
Historian's researdies, will not be deemed out of it's place 
fai a Preface to a History of die times to which those manu* 
scripts related. 

The Scotch CoHege papers were not,- howevier, the only, 
nor eVen the chief object of Mr. Fox's historical.enquiries 
at Parid* He had remarked, that Sir Jolm Pakympk.&e^ 
quendy ^* quotes, or rather refers to,f' documents in. die 
DH»ot des Affaires Etrangerts^ without printing the letter, 
or extracting the passage firdin whidi his statements are ta<> 

* Mr. Mostyn's letter to Mr. Butler was published in one of the Maga- 
zines, it would therefore be superftuous to reprint it Tlie name of the 
Frenchman was Mr. Char|$entier and his country house was at St. Mot 
melin^near St. Omcr. 

t 3f S. Correspondence. 
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k^iif wadhhSv£eimice» dxmru Thi» made him. particularly 
dMirous o£ eianHTiing the Originid letters of BariUon ; and 
he was not. without hq>e8 that maaay other papers in .the 
D^t d» Affmres Etrang^reSy might prove equally inter- 
esliig and important* It was obvious, Jiowever^ that dur-r 
ing Ymt^ he could not have personal access to such docu-; 
ments* He was therefore on the point of applying, through 
some private friend at Paris, for a cc^y of such letters as 
he codd distinctly describe ta hb correspondent, when the 
l^sfioni^on of peaore enabled him to tepmr thither ; and die 
libesality of the French Govearrasenit opened to hi;^ the 
arddves of the Foreign Affairs widiout reserve, and affor- 
ded him every facSi^ ancL convenience fxx consulting and 
copj^ngsudi papers as appeared to him to be material* He 
^st no time in availing. himself oi tlus perm]^ion,*and 
wMki he remained at Paris, he passed a great part of eve- 
pf mioriiing at the Depot des Affmrea ESrangere^ accompa-*- 
nied hf his friends Lord St. John, Mr. Adair^ 3x4 Mr. 
Trotter, wltt> assisted him in examining and transcribing 
the original papers. 

The correqxmdesce <rf Barillon did not disappoint his 
esqsectatioQs. He thought die additional information con- 
tained in diose parts of it, which Sir John Dalrymple had 
omitted to extract or to publish^ so important, tjha^ he pro- 
coved copies of them aH ^ he observed to one of his corres- 
pendents, ^ my studies in Paris have been useful beyond 
** what I can describe :" and his expression to me was, 
that " BariUon's letters were worth their weight in gold."* 
It should seem that he discovered some curious circum- 
staiices from the correspondence of D' Avaux, for he copied 

* MS, Correspondence, 
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out those letters also at length, though a hrgtJCcikcAoacv 
abstract of them had been formerly puUiahed. 

The correspondence of the dx)ve mentioned Exench BGr 
nisters with their Court, formed the chief materids which 
he brought over widi .him from France* He was dasi^ 
pointed at my failing to procure him that of the Spanish 
Ambassador,* resident in London during the same period, 
^ which, he said, would have given htm advantages of the 
^ greatest consequence over all other hntxxians*'' The 
papers, however, of which he was ah«ady in po«scaaaoi^% 
were, in his judgmem, sufficient to throw new lig^t upon, 
many transactions of the reign of King James .the Second*. 
If, therefore, unforeseen circupstances had not occurred, 
soon after his return, to retard the progress of his worky 
there .can be little doubt, but he would have composedr 
more during that y^at-,' tiian lie had. been able to ocnnplete 
since the commencement of the undertadctng. He. vm& at. 
first occupied in insertbg into die parts he had finished, 
such . additional information as he had drawn from the 
sources opened to him by his researches i^ Paris. This 
was to him a task of greater labour than at first sight might 
be expected* ^^ I find," he * says, ^^ piecing in the bits 
^^ which I have written from my Parisian ms^erials, a txaof 
^^ blesome job." f It is indeed probable, that hi^ diffi- 
culties upon this occasion, were greater than any other . 
modem hbtorian would have had to encounter. I Imve 

* Don Pedro Ronquillo. Mr, Fox coipniissioned me to obtain for him, 
copies of his Letters from 1685 to 1688 inclusive. By a perverse piece 
of luck, I fell in with and purchased his original Letters from 1689 to 
1691; but could never find any traces whatever of his previous co?«^ 

respondence. 

t MS. Correspondence. 
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meo^otied' them more.paiticblaily, because they in some 
measure arose from his scrupulous attention to certain no- 
tions he entertained ah the nature of an historical compo- 
^on. If indeed tiie work were finished, the nature of 
his design would be best cdleeted from his execution of it ; 
biit as it is unfortunately in an incomplete and unfinished 
state, his eonceptiop of tiie duties oi an historian may very 
piossibly be misund^^tood. The consequence would be, 
that some passages^ which, according to modem taste, must 
fa6 caBed peculiarities, might witii superficial critics, psras 
for defects which he had overlooked^ or imperfections 
which' he inteilded to correct* It is, therefore, necessary 
te observe, tiiat he had formed his jdan so exclusively on 
die model of ancient writers^ that he not (mly felt some 
repugnance to* the modem practice of notes, but he thought 
tiiat all which ah historian wished to say, should be intro- 
duced as part of a continued narration, and never assume 
tiie appearance of a digression, much less of a dissertation 
annexed to it. From the period therefore that he closed 
his Introductory Chapter^ he defined his duty as an author, 
to consist in recoimting die facts as they arose, or in his 
sim{fle and forcible language, in telling' the story of those 
times. A conversation which passed on the subject of the 
literature of die age of James the Second, proves his ripd 
adherence to these ideas, and perhaps the substance of it 
may* serve to illustrate and exjdbin them. In speaking of 
the writers of tiiat period, he lamented that he had not de- 
vised a method cf. interweaving any account of them or 
their works, much less any .criticism on their stjrle, into his 
History* On my suggesting the example of Hume and 
Voltaire, who had discussed such topics at some length, 
either at the end of each reign, or in a separate chapter, 
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he observed, wJA much rommrmfaitiott of thrir tlotMAtm %S 
it, tiiat such sk contrivance mig^t be a good mode of writ* 
ing critical essajrs, but that it uras, in his opinion, inoom* 
patible with the nature of his undertdcing, which, if h 
ceased to be a narrative, ceased to be a histoiy. 

Such restraints undoidytedly operated as taxes upon his 
ingenuity, and added to that labour which the observance 
of his generri kws of composition rendered sufficiently 
great. On the rules of writing he had reflected much, and 
deeply. His own habits natura% led him to compimf 
them with diose of public speaking, and die different, and 
even opposite princi]des upon whidi excelleoce is to be at« 
tained in these two great arts, were no unusual tofics of 
his conversation. The difference did not, m his judgmdnt^ 
consist so much in language or diction, as in the arninge<* 
ment of thoughts, the length and construction of sentences, 
and, if I may borrow a phrase familiar to public speakers^ 
in the mode of putting an argument. A writer, to preserve 
his perspicuity, must keep distinct and separate those parts 
of a discourse, which the orator is enabled by modulation 
of voice and with the aid of action, to bring at once into 
view, without confounding or perplexing his audiences 
Frequency of allusion, which in speaking -produces die 
happiest effect, in writing renders the sense obscure, and 
interrupts the simplicity of the disdourse. Even those sud- 
den turns, those unforeseen flashes of wit which, struck 
out at the moment, daszle and delight a public assembly, 
appear cold and inanimate, when deliberately introduced 
into a written composition. 

A perusal of the Letter to the £lectdrs of Westminster, 
will ^ew how scrupidously Mr. Fox attended to th<»e dis* 
tmctions* Thgt work was written in the heat of a Session 
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o£ 99t^jmk€KU It ttrated pfofessedly of aidiJectB upon 
m^ich the ivriter was dafly in the haUt of speakkig, with 
hi» usual force of argument and vaiiety^ of illuftraiioik 
Kotwithstandmg these drcttHtttances, no political tiact of 
any note in our language^ is in form or tttyleieM oratorio 
cal, ot, .with the exeeptioQ ^ one pttsaage, more free fix)m 
those peculiarities) which the practice of public speaking 
seems c^culated to produce. Such a strict observance of 
these princi^es must have cost him great trouble and at* 
tention. He was so a^jpfprehensive that his writings might 
retain some traces of that ar^ in the exercise of which he* 
had eiliployed the greyer part oi his life, that he frequently 
rejected passages, which in any other author would not 
have a|^eared liable to such an objection. He seems even 
io^ave distrusted his own judgment upon lllis subject ; smd 
after having taken the greatest pains, he was never suffix 
cicAtly satisfied of his own success. If we except the ac- 
count of the Earl of Argyle^ the Introductory Chapter is 
imquestionably the most correct and finished pait of the 
present puUication. He did not, however, conceive it to 
be entirely exempt from a def^t to which he apprehended 
that his works must be peculiarly exposed* He says to 
his ^correspondent, ^ I have at fast finished my Introduc* 
*^ tion, which after all is more like a speech dian it should 
"lie." ^ ^ *' 

Simplicity, both in expt^ssion and coftstruetion^ wa^ th^ 
quality in style which he most admired, mad the beauty h^ 
chiefly endeavoured to attain. He was the most scrupulously 
anxious to preserve this character in his writings, Because he 
thottght that the example of some great writers had, in his 
own timef perverted the taste of the public, and that thefr 
imitators had corrupted the purity of the English Ismgua^* 
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Though he frequendy comnuendftd both Hume's and Steckn 
stone's stjrle, and always spoke of Middletoa's witk «dmt* 
ration, he once assured me, ^t he would admit no woid 
mto his book, for which he had not the authority of Dryden. 
He was scarcely less nice aboutphrases and eiqiressioiis. 
It is indeed possiUe, that those of his readers, who have 
imned thehr taste upon Johnson or Gibbon, or taken their 
notions of style fvom the criticisms of late years, may dis<- 
cover, in the course of the work, some idi<»ns which are 
ROW seldom admitted into the higher dasaes of compotir 
tion* To speak widiout reserve upon a subject in which 
his judgment^ as an author, may be called in question, it 
appears to me more likely , that such phrases should have 
been introduced up(»i system, tlum that they should have 
escaped his observation, and crept in throu^ inadvertence* 
Hie work is inde^dy." incomplete and unfinished i^ but it is 
not with reference to any phrases, which may be supposed 
to be too familiar, or colloquial, that such a descripticm has 
been g^ven of it. Such was the Author's abhorrence of any 
thing that savoured of pedantry or affectation^ that if he 
was ever reduced to the alternative of an inflated or homely 
expression, I have no doubt but he preferred the latter* 
This persuasion, in addition to many other considerati<ms, 
has induced me religiously to preserve, in the publication 
of this Work, every phrase and word of the Original Ma^ 
nmscript., Those who are disposed to respect his authority, 
may have the satisfaction of knowing, that there is not one 
syllable in the fc^wing Chapters, which is not the genuine 
production of Mr.^ Fox. That there are several passages, 
(especially in the latter end of the text,) yAada he might 
tb^ there are'some, which he obviously wmld^ have correct- 
ed, is unquestionable; but, witL the knowledge of such 
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scmimkMlg aMeittion to language in an author, to have sub- 
stituted any word or expression, for that whidi lie had 
writt^i, would not have been presumption onljr. but in- 
justice. 

The manuscript bockk fit>m whick ^Ab Work has been 
printed is, for the most part, in the hand-^irrltiag of Mrs. 
Fox. It was written out under the inspectionof Mr. Fox, 
ibd is occasionally corrected by him. His habit was sel- 
dom or ever to be alone, when employed in composition. 
'He was accustomed to write on covers of letters or scraps 
of paper, sentences vrhich he, in all ]m)babifity, had turned 
in his mind, and, in some degree formed in the course of 
his walks, or during his hours of leisure. These he read 
over to Mrs^ Fox; she wrote them out in a fair hand in the 
book ; and before he destroyed the original paper he ex*- 
amined and approved of die copy* In the course of thus 
dictating from his own writing, he oft^i altered the lan- 
guage, and even the construction^^f the sentence. Though 
he generally tore die scraps of paper as soon as the passa* 
ges were entered in die book, several have been preserved ; 
ttid it is plain, from die erasures and alterations in them, 
that they had undergone much revision and correction be- 
fore they were read to his Amanuensis* 

It is 'necessary to observe, that I am indebted to. Mr. 
Laing both for advice and assistance in the division of the 
paragraphs, the annexing of margiiud notes and references, 
the selection of the Appendix, and the superintendance of 
the press. From his judgment and experience, I have de^ 
rived great benefit ; and his friendship in undertaking the 
tdsk has a£Forded me the further satisfacdon of reflecting, 
that I have been guided tluougfaout by that advice to which 
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the Audior Iumfld£ would have wished me on tych an oc« 
casioa toliave recoqne. 

Hie Ai^ndix consistB, with, some few exceptions, of 
such part of BariUon's correspondence from the death of 
Charles the Second to the Prorogatioii of Parliament in 
1685, as Sat J<^ Dafaymple omitted to publish. As the 
letters of a subsequent date, however curious and interest* 
tng, have no relation to the short period of history included 
in the foUowing Chapters, they have not been annexed to 
the present publication. 

This account will be sufficient to exphm all the circum^ 
stances attending the dengn, progress, and state of the 
Work, as well as the manner in which it isnow brought be- 
fere the public. If any should object to my having enter- 
ed into so much detail respecting those points, I have no 
other excuse to oflfer, than the nature of the task I had un- 
dertaken, and the extreme anxiety, that no fault or omission 
of the Editor should by any possibility be attributed to the 
Author, Perhaps it may be necessaxy to forestall an ob« 
servation of a very different description. Those who 
admired Mr. Fox in public, and those who loved him in 
private, must naturally feel desirous that some menumal 
should be preserved of the great and good qusdities of his 
head and heart. Some among them may think that the 
present account^ould not have been confined to such mat- 
ters only as relate to the unfinished work to which it is pre* 
fixed* It is. true that, at the melanch<dy period of his death, 
advantage was taken of- the interest excited by all that con- 
cerned him, to impose upon the public a variety of memoirs 
0nd anecdotes, (in the form of pamphlets,) as unfmmded 
in fact^ as they were painful to his friends, and injurious to 
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Us memory.. The confident pretensions wkh vfaick many 
of those publications were ushered into the world, may have 
given, them some litde circulation at the time ; but the in-* 
temal evidence of their falsehood was sufficiently strong to 
counteract any impression which their contents mi^ht be 
calculated to produce. It is not, therefore, with a view of 
ea^xMmg such misrep-esentatiDns, that any authendc ac- 
count (^ the life of Mr. F(uc can be deemed necessary. On 
the other hand^ the objections to such an undertaking at 
present are obvious ; and after much reflection, they have 
appeared to those connected with him to be iaaiq>eralde« 
A compilation of his speeches, or of such transactioiis of his 
public life'as are well known, might be, and probably has 
already been, executed with as much fidelity and success 
by others, as it could be by those who had the advantage of 
a closer intimacy or nearer connection with him* If more 
were attempted, either many interesting passages of his 
life must be omitted, and truth in some instances suppres- 
sed, or circumstances which mig^t wound the feelings of 
individmds yet living, must be unnecessarily and wantonly 
disclosed to the public. No allusion is here made to any 
particular period, fitmsaction, or person. The observation 
Is general ; it appUes to the memoirs of every public man, 
and mtistttherefore be tru^in the instance of Mr. Fox. 

These considerations have induced his family and friends 
to relinquish, for the present, any such design. It is, how* 
ever a duty to the public, as Well as t6 the memory of any 
great and good man, to preserve with the utmost diligence, 
all Ae materials which may enable a future biographer te 
do justice to the events of his life, and the merits of his 
character. Withihis view, the private letters of Mr. Fox 
have been carefully collected; and I am already indebted 
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to several of his correspondents for the originals or copies 
of such as were in their possession. It is hoped, that by 
these and further cominunicaticnis, die means will be se- 
cured of perpetuating die remembrance of his public and 
private virtues, and of convejring a fidnt, but just notion of 
his character to posterity. 

In die mean while, his friends will contemplate widi 
some satisfiiction this monument, however imperfect, of his 
genius and acquirements ; they will recognize throughout 
the work those noUe and elevated principles, which ani- 
mated his own conduct in life, and in the simplicity of the 
thoughts, as well as in die nature of the reflections, they 
cannot fail to discover a picture of his candid and amiable 
mind. 

VASSALL HOLLAND. 

Holland Hoiue, April 125th, 1808. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

MAT 4. 

SINCE the preceding pages were printed, Serjeant Hey* 
wood has obligingly communicated to itne copies 9f several 
letters which he received from Mr* Fox, on sfibjects con- 
nected with his Histoxy* They evince the same anxiety 
about facts, and the same minuteness of research, which 
have been remarked, in his correspondence with Mn Laing* 
But some of his readers may be gratified with the perusal 
of the following, as it contains his view of the character of 
Lord Shaftesbury, upon which so much difference of opiniou. 
1^ existed among historians. 



To THE READER* XJW 

" Dear Heywood, 

^^ I am muchoUigedto you for your letter; of the hints 
^ in which I shall avail myself, when I return to this place, 
** (as I hope,) before the end of the week. I go to town 
^^ to-monx>W| and shall be in the House on Tuesday* 
. ^ I remember most of the passages in Madame de Se- 
^^ vigne, and will trouble you or Mrs. Heywood to hunt 
^^ for another, which I also remember, and which in some 
^^ views is of importance. If my memory does not deceive 
f ^ me, in one of the early volumes, while Barillcxi is in 
^^ England^ she mentions the reports of his being getting a 
/^ great deal of money there ; but I have not lately been 
" able to find the passage. Pray observe, that notwith- 
^^ standing the violence agsdnst the Prince of Orange, Ma- 
^^ dame de Sevigne's good sense and candor make her allow, 
^^ that there is another view of the matter, in which the 
" Prince of Orange, fighting and conquering for a religion, 
^^ qi^il croit la vraye^ &c. &c. appears a hero. Her account 
^^ of James, both for insensibility and courage, is quite at 
" variance with his apparent conduct before he went off. 
^^ Here he appears to have been deficient in courage, and 
*^ by no means in sensibility. 

^ I am quite glad I have litde to do with Shaftesbury ; 
^^ for as to making him a real patriot, or friend to our ideas 
^^ of Uberty, it is impossible, at least in n^y opinion. On the 
^^ other hand, he is very far from being die devil he is de- 
^^ scribed. Indeed, he seems to have been stricdy a man 
^^ of honour, if that praise can be g^ven to one destitute of 
^^ public virtue, and who did not consider Catholics as fel- 
^^ low-creatures ; a feeling very common in those times* 
^^ Locke was probably caught by his splendid qualities, jbis 
^' courage, his openness, his paity zeal, his eloquence, his 
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^^ fair dealing with his friends, and hb superiority iff 
^ vulgar comipdmu Locke's partiality mig^t make him, 
^^ on the other hand, blind to die indifference widi which 
*^ he (Shaftesbury,) espoused either Monarchical, Arbitra- 
^^ ry, or Republican principles, as best suited his ambidon ; 
^* but could it make him blind to the relentless cruelty with 
^^ which he persecuted the Papists in the affiur of the Po^ 
*^ pish Plot, merely, as it should seem, because it suited 
^* the piuposes of the party with which he was then enga- 
^* ged ?....You know that some of the imputations againtff 
^ him are certainly false ; the shutting up the Exchequer, 
^^ for instance. But the two great blots of sitting on the 
^ Regicides, and his conduct in the Popish Plot, can never 
^^ be wiped off. The second Dutch war is a bad business, 
^^ in which he engaged heartily, and in which (notwith- 
^^ standing all his apologists say,) he would have persever- 
^^ ed, if he had not found the King was cheating him. 

Your^s ever, 

« C. J- FOX/' 

Sunday, St Ann's Hill, 
CherUey, November 20, 1803. 

V Serjeant Heywood^ Harpur StreeU 
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yeair 158S.....Second Period, fron^ 1588 to 1640 Meeting- of 

Pa7liiaiient^..B6dr«8s cif QrievAnceft 9tr«llbrd*« Attainder..... 

The commencenjient of the Civil War—.Treaty from the Ule of 

Wight The King's Execution. ...CromweU*8 Power ;....hi8 cha- 

racter;...lndifference of the Kation respecting Forms of Gorem- 
nient....The Kcstoration..-Miniitry of Clareiidon and Southamp- 
ton CahaI.....Datch War.....De Witt....The Prince of Orange.;... 

The Popish Plot The Habeas Corpus Act....The Exclusion 

Bill...l)is8olution ofX^aries the Second^s last Parliament...His 

Power ; his Tyranny in Scotland j in England.....Exorbitant 

Fines....Executions....Forfeitures of Charters....Despotism estab- 
lished Despondency of good Men Charles's Death:....B3s 

Chl^*aGle^..•Befle<9lion8l^»«n the probable Consequenc^r of his 
Reign and Death. ' . ^ 

JL N reading the hiatoty of evety countty, there are cHAP. I. 
certain periods at which the mind i»aturally pauses, to introductory 
meditate upon, apd consider them, with reference, not 9^^"^*- 
oi^ to their immediate effects, but to their more re-^ 
mote consequences. After dib -wars of Marius and 
SyiOa, and the incorporation, as it-wei'e, nof aU Italy 
with the city of Rome, we cannot but stop, to consi* 
der the consequs^ices likely to result from these im^ 
portant events; and .m this instance we find them to 
be just such as might have been expected* 

The reign of our Henry the Seventh, afibrds a field ^irst Period, 
of more doubtful speculaticm. Every one who takes a cession of " 
retrospective view of. the wars of York and Lancas-t ^^^T^; 
ter, and attends to the regi^tions effected by the po«^ 1589 
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CHAP. I. licy of that prince, must see they would necessarily 



lead to great and important changes in the govern- 
ment; but what the tendency of such changes would 
be, and much more, in what manner they would be 
produced, might be a question of great difficulty. It 
is now the generally received opinion, and I think a 
probable opinion, that, to the provisions of that reign, 
we are to refer the origin, both of the unlimited power 
of the Tudors, and of the liberdes wrested by our an- 
cestors from the Stuarts ; that tyranny was their im- 
mediate, and 19>erty their remote, consequence; but 
he must have great confidence in hk own sagadty, 
who can satisfy himself, that, imaided by the know- 
ledge of subsequent events, he could, from a conside- 
ration of the causes, have foreseen the succession of 
effects so different. 
Second Pe- Another period, that afibrds ample scope for spe- 
S^'toliMO ^^^t^on of this kind^ is that which is comprised be- 
tween the years fifteen hundred and eighty-eight, and 
sixteen- hundred and forty; a period of almost unin- 
terrupted tranquillity and peace. The general im- 
provement in all arts of civil life, and above all, the 
attoniahtng progress of literature, are the most striking 
among the general features of that period ; and are 
in themselves causes sufficient to produce effects of 
the utmost importance. A country whose language 
was enriched by the' works of Hooker, Raleigh, and 
Bacon, could not but experience a sensible change in 
its manners, and in its style of thinking; and even to 
speak the same language in which Spenser and Shakes- 
peare had written, seemed a sufficient plea to rescue 
the Commons of England from the aj^iellation of 
Brutes, with which Henry the Eighth had addressed 
them. Among the more particular effects of this 
general improvement, the most material, and worthy 
to be considered, appear to me to have been the fire- 
i I 
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<{ueiicy oi dcbsM in the Hcmse of Commonft, and the cHAP. i. 
addi^^mal value that came to be set on a seat in that 
assembly. 

From these circumstances, a aagacioas observer may 
be led to expect the most important revolutions ; and 
from^ the latter, he may be enabled to foresee that the 
House of Commons will be the. principal instrument 
*in bringing them to pass. But in what mamier will 
that House conduct itsdf ? Will it content itself with 
its r^pidar share of legislative power, and with the 
influence which it cannot f<ul to possess, whenever It 
. enbrts itself upon the other branches of the legislative, 
and on the executive power I or wiU it boldly (peihaps 
rastfy) pretend to a power, commensurate with the 
natural rights of the representative of the people? If 
it should, will it not be obliged to support its claims 
by raititary force? And how long will such a force be 
imder its controul? How long before it follows the 
iisoal course of all armies, and ranges itself under a 
single master? If such a master should arise, will he 
establish an hereditary, or an elective government? If 
the first, what wiU be gained but a change of dynasty? 
If the second, will not the militaiy force, as 4t chose 
the first king qt protector (the name is of no impor- 
tance) choose in eifect all his successors? or will he 
fail, and shall we have a restoration, usually the most 
dangerotis and worst of all revolutions? To some of 
these questions the answers may firbm the Experience 
of past ages, he easy, but. to many of them far other- 
wise ; said he will read history with most profit, who 
the most canvasses, q^mestions of this nature, especially . 
if he can diVest his mind for the time, of the recol- 
lection of the event as it in fact succeeded. 

The next period, as it is that which immediately T*hird Pe. 
precedes the commencement of this History, requires ^^ ' • 
H more detailed examination ; nor is there any more 
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fertile of ^Mttcr, whe^f for rciecdeii or speculai^Qii* 
Between d^e year stxteen hundred and tarty j Md the 
death of Charles the Second, we have the opport|»ii^ 
of contemplating the ati^ in almost every varie^ of 
circvunatances. Religious di^mte, political oonteat m 
all its forms and degrees, from the honest e»rtioni 
of par^y and the comipt intrigues <^. £eu:tioxi, to vio» 
lence and civil war ; <lespo^sm, first in the person of 
an usurper, and afterwards in that, of an bereditaiy 
king; themost memorable and salutary improv^oents 
m the laws, the most abandoned admiaistratioii of 
them; in fine, whatever can happen to a nation, ^i^-<r 
ther of glorious or Calamitous, mi^es a part of this 
astonishing and instructive picture. « 

iThe commencement of this period is marked bf 
exertions of t^e people, throu^ their repres^itativea 
in the House of C<Hiimons, not^oi^ justifiable in their 
principle, but directed to the properest objectsi and 
in a mann^ the most judicious. ^ Many of their leaders 
were gready versed in ancient as well as modem leain^«> 
ing, and were even enthusiastically attached t6 die 
great names of antiquity ; but they never conceived 
the wild project of assimilating the government of 
England to that of Athens, of Sparta, or of Rome. 
They were coi^tent with applying to the English con* 
stttution, and to the English laws, the spirit of liberty 
which had animated, and rendered iUustrious, the sm- 
dent repuMit^. Their first object was to obtain re- 
dress of past grievances with a pr(q>er regard to the 
individuals who had suffered ; the next, to prevent the 
recurrence of suoh grievances, by die abolition of ty- 
ranical tribunals, acting v^n arbitrary maxims in cri* 
minal proceedings, and most improperly denominated 
courts' of justice. They then proceeded to establish 
that fundamental principle of all free government, die 
preserving of the purse to the pe(^le and their repre- 
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9€9itaiitesf Aad though there may be more dMbrence chap, l 
of opimea upon Aeir proposed reguktionft in regard 
tx> the militia^, yet surejly, when a contest was to be 
fiMreseen, they covld not, Gensistently vrith prudence, 
leave the power of ^e sword sdto^&er tn the hands 
oi an adv^'se party. 

The prosecution of Lord Str^ord, or .rathei" the Lord straf- 
maimer in whi^ it was carried on, is kss justifiable* ford's «ittain. 
He was dodbtiess a great delinquent^ and well deserved 
the severest punishmeht ; but nodiing short of a ckarijp 
prov^ case of ^self-defence can juslify, or even excuse, 
at departure from the sacred irules of criminal justice. 
For it can rarely indeed happen, that, the* mischief to 
be i^prehended from sufleriiig any criminal, however 
guilty; to escape, cat be equal to that resulting from 
the vicriadon of those r^es to which the innoc^t owe 
die sec^ty of all that isf dear to them. If su^ cases 
have existed, tliey must have been in instances where 
trialiias been wholly out of the questimi, as in that of 
G^sar, and other ^ants.; but when a man is once in 
a situation to be tried, and his person in ihe -power of 
his accusers and his judges, he ae^ no longer be for* 
midable in diat degree which alone can justify, (if any 
thii^ can,) the violatiDn.of the substannid ruk^ of cri- 
minal proceeding^. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, so intemper- Commence- 
at^ denominated a rebellion by Lord Clarendon and civU War!** 
other Tory-writers, the mateiial questi^ appears to 
me to be, wiiedier or not sufficient, attempts were made 
by the P^iament and tiieir leaders, to araid bringing 
affairs to such a decision ? lliat aecovding to the ge* 
neral principles of morality, they had justice on dieir 
side, cannot fairiy be doubted ; but did they sufficiently 
attend to that great dictum of Tully,* in questions of 

. * Iniqaissimam paoem justissimo bello ^ntefei^. 
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CHAP. I. chril dfasention, wherein he declares his pr efet ie tt ce 
of even an unfair peace to . Ae most just war i Did 
ihey sufficiently weigh the dangers that might ensue 
even fitmi victory? dangers, in such cases, Utde les9 
fomiidable to the cause of 19>erty than those wUdi 
might follow a defeat i Did they consider that it ia 
not peculiar to the followers of Pompey, and die civil 
wars of Rome, that th^ event to be locrfced for is, as 
the same Ttdly describes it, in case of defeat,«...pro* 
Hcripdon ; in that of victory,..«.servitude ? Is the fai^ 
lure of the negotiadon when die King was in the Isle 
of Wight to be imputed to the suspicions jusdy enSfiw 
tained of his sincerity ? or to the ambition of die 
parliamentary leaders ? If the insincerity of the King 
was the resd cause, ought not the mischief to be ap* 
prehended from his insincerity, rather to have been 
guarded against by treaty, than alleged as a pretence 
for breaking off the negotiation ? Sad indeed wHl be 
the condition of the woiid, if we are never to make 
peace, with an adverse party whose smccyrity we have 
reason to suspect. Even just grounds for such suspi^ 
cions will Imt too often occur, and when such fail, the 
proneness of man to impute evil qualities as well as evil 
designs to his enemies, will suggest false ones. In the 
present case, the suspicion of insincerity was, it is true, 
so just, as to amount to a moral certainty. The exam* 
pie. of. the PjBtidoo of Right was a satisfactory. proof 
that the King made nb point of adhering to concessions^ 
which he considered as extorted from him ; and if -a 
philosophical histpris^n,' ilhrating .above a century after 
the time, can deem the pretended hard usage Charles 
met with, as a sufficient excuse for his breaking his 
faith in the first instance, much more must that prince 
himself, with all his prejudices, and notions of his 
divine right, have thought it justifiable to retract con- 
cessions, which to him, no doubt, appeared far more 
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mflreft9cni^le tiian the Petitkm of Right, and which, chap. i. 



with mxjape colour,' he ^ might consider as extorted. 
These consideratiQiis were jnobably the cause why the 
ParUflonent so long delayed their determination of 
accepting the King's offer as^ a baais for treaty ; but 
unfortui^aitely, tb^ had delayed so long, that when, at 
last they adqpted it, they flcnnid themselves wit^yut 
power to carry it into eJcecution* TTie army having 
now ceased to be the servants, had become the mas- 
ters of the Pa^ament, and being entirely influencedby 
CromweQ, gave a Gommcnccment to what may, pro- 
ffaif speaking, be calkd a new i:eigtt. The ^ubaequeat 
measures, therefore, the execution of the King, as well, 
as others, are not to be considered as acts of the Parr 
Ikunent, but of Cromvrell ; and greait and respectldde 
as are the names <^ some who sat in the high court, 
they must be Regarded, in this instance, rather as mini- 
sters of that^usurper, than as acting from themselves. 

The execution of the King, though a far less' vio- King's Eisjo 
lent measure^than that of Lwd 3tra£ford, is an event of ^^^^^^' 
so singulfu* a nature, that we cannot wonder that it 
should have excited more seioation diaa any other in 
the annals of England. Thiat . exem;dary act 6f sub« 
atantial justice, as it has been cadkd by some, of enor^ 
mous wickedness by others, must be considered in two 
poisxts of view. First, was it not in- itsdf just and ne-^ 
cessary ? Secondly, was the example qi£ it likely to be 
sakttary or pemicioxis? In regard to the first of these 
questions, Mr. Hume, not perii^ in^ntionaHy, makes 
the best justification of it, by saying, that while Charles 
lived, the projected reputdic could never be secure. 
But to justify taking away the Ujb of an individuri, 
upon the principle of seUndefence, the danger must be 
not protdematical and remote, but evident and hnme-> 
diate. The danger in thb instance was not of sudi a 
nature ; and the imprisonment, or even banishment, of 
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CHAP. I. Ghaiies, mig^t have giTsen to the republic audi a de- 
"""'*""""* gree of aeourity as airfr govenmieiit oii|^t to be con- 
tent wHlu It must be confeased however on the otfier 
aide, that if Ae republican govenunent had soCbred 
the King to eacape, it would have been an act of jus* 
tke 4Bid generoaitf whoOy unexampled; and to have 
gMjted him even his life, would have been one among 
the more rare efibrta of virtue. The abort interval 
betwem die depoaal and death, of princea ia become 
proveiinal; and though there may be aome few exam- 
plea on the odier ude, as &r aa life ia concerned, I 
doubt wfaedier a aiiog^ inatance can be found, wteaSP 
liberty has been granted to a.depoaed monarch. 
Among the modes of destroying persona in auch a 
situation, there can be litde doubt but that adc^ted by 
Cromwell and his adherents is the least dishonours* 
Ue. Edward the Second, Richardthe Second, Hemy 
the Sixdi, Edward the Fifth, had none of them long 
survived their deposal ; but this was the first instance, 
in our history at least, where, of such an act, it could 
be truly said, that it was not done in a comer. 

As to the second question, whether the advantage 
to be ihrived from the example was such as to justify 
an act of such violence, it appears to me to be a com- 
plete solution of it to observe, that widi respect to 
Enghmd, (and I know not upon what ground we .are 
to set examples for other nadons, or in other words, 
to take the criming justice of the worid into our 
hands,) it was wholly needless, and therefmv uiyusti* 
fiafale, to set one for kings, at a time when it was in- 
tended the office of King should be abolished, and con- 
sequendy, diat no person should be in the situation to 
make it the rule al his c<mdttct. Besides, the miae- 
ries attendant upon^a deposed monarch, seem to be 
sufficient to deter any prince, who diitiks of omae- 
quences, from running the risk of being placed in such 
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a situatioii; or, if deatfi be die only evil that can de« cHAP. T. 
ter him, the &te of former tjnrants deposed fay their, 
subffects, wbidd by no means encourage him to hope 
he could avoid even that catastroidie. Aa far as ire 
can judge frotn the event, the Example was certainly 
not very eifectiial, since both the sons of Charles, 
tliough having their father^s fate before their eyes, yet 
feared not to violate the liberties of the people even 
more than he had attempted to dou 

If we consider the question of example in a more 
extended view, and look to the general effect produced 
upon the mind& of men, it cannot be doubted but the 
opportunity thus given to Charles, to display his fimv* 
ness and piety, has created more respect for his memo* 
ry dian it could otherwise have obtained. Respect 
and pity for the* sufferer on one hand, and hatred to 
his enemies^ on the other, soon produce favour and 
aversion to their respective causes; and thus even 
though it should be admitted, (which is doubtful,) 
that some s^vantage may have been gained to the \ 
cause of liberty, by the teiltn- of the example ope 
rating upon the minds of prmces, such advantage is 
far outweighed by the zeal which admiration for vir- 
tue, and pity for sufferings, the best passions of the 
hnman heart, have excited in favour of the royal 
cause* It has been thought dangerous to the morals . 
of mankind, even in fiction and romance, to make us 
s3rinpathiae with characters whose general conduct is 
blame^le ; but how much greater must the effect be, 
when in real history our feelings are interested in fa- 
vour of a monarch with whom, to say the least, his 
subjects were obliged to contend in arms for their li- 
berty? After^il, however, notwithstanding What the 
more reasonable part of mankind may think upon this 
question, it is much to be. doubted whether this sin- 
gular proceeding has not, as much as any other cir- 

B 
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CHAP. I. cumstance, served to raise the character of the £ng- 
lish nation in the opinion of Eiirope in generaL He 
who has read, and still more he who has heard in 
conversation, discussions upon this subject, by fo- 
Sentiments reigners, must have perceived, that, even in die minds 
on Uie'ST" of those who condemn the act, the impression made 
by it has been far more that of respect and adtaaira^ 
tion, than ttet of disgust and horror. The truth is, 
that die guilt of the action, that is to say, the taking 
away the life of the King, is what most men in the 
place of Cromwell and his associates would have in* 
curred; what there is of splendor and of magnanimity 
in it, I mean the publicity and solemnity of ^ act, is 
what few would be capable of displaying. It is a de- 
grading fact to human nature, that even the sending 
away of the Duke of Gloucester was an instance of 
generosity almost un^ixtimpled in the history of trans- 
actions of diis nature. 
Croroweirs From the execution of the King to the death of 
goi ernment. Qroniwell, the government was, with some "variation 
of forms, in substance monarchical and absolute, as a 
government established by a military force will almost 
invariably be, especially when the exertions of such a 
force are continued for any length of time. If to this 
general rule our own age, and a people whom their 
origin and near relation to us would almost warrant us 
to call our own nation, have afibrded a splendid and 
perhaps a solitary exception, we must reflect not only, 
that a character of virtues so happily tempered by one 
another, and so wholly unalloyed with any vices, as 
that of 'Washington, is hardly to be found in the pages 
of history, but that even Washington himself might 
not have been able to act his most glorious of all parts, 
without the existence of circumstances imcommooly 
favourable, aijd almost peculiar to the country which 
was to be the thcatie of it. Virtue like his depends 
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uDt indeed upon time or places but although in no CHAP. i. 

country or time would he have degraded himself into "' 

a PiBistratus^ or a Csesar, or a Cromwell, he might 

have shared the fate of a Cato, or a De Witt; or, like 

Ludlow. and Sidney, have moumed in exile^the lost 

liberties of his country. 

With the life of the Protector almost immedi- His Charac- 

ter * 

ately ended^ the government which h^» had estab- ., Jf 

lished. The great talents of Ais extraArdu^ry per- 
son had supported, during his life, a s^ral^ con- 
demned equally by reason and by. prejudice ; by rea- 
son, as wanting freedom ; by prejudice, as an usur«* 
pation; and it must be confessed to be no mean 
testimony of his genius, that^ notwitbatanding die "-"^ 

radical defects of such a system, the spl«i|^^ of . ^ 
his character and exploits render the aera of the Pro- 
tectorship one of the most brilliant in English his- 
tory. It is true his ccmduct in foreign concerns, is set 
off to advantage, by a Comparison of it with that of 
those who preceded, and who followed hinu If he 
made a mistake in espousing the French interest in- * 

stead of the Spanish, we should recollect, that in ex- 
amining this ques^tion we must divest our minds en- 
tirely of all the considerations which the subsequent 
relative state of those two. empires suggest to us, be- 
fore we can become impartial judges in it ; and at any 
rate, we must allow his reign, in regard to European 
coi^cems, to have been most glorious when contrasted 
with the pusillanimity of James the First, with the 
levity of Charles tlie, First, and the mercenary mean- 
ness of the two last Princes of the House of Stuart. 
Upon the whole, the character of Cromwell must ever 
stand high in the list of those, who raised themselves 
to supreme power by the force of their genius ; and 
among such, even in respect of moral virtue, it would 
be found to be one of the least exceptionable, if it had 
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CHAP. I. Mt beeilti tainted, with that most odious and.degrading 
'^ of all human vices, Hypocrisy. 
ladifrerence The short inlewal between Cromwell's death and 
foms^>f ^. ^c Restoration, eidiibitsthe picture oC a nation either 
Tenunent so wearied with changes as not to feel, or so subdued 
by military power as not to dare to show, any care or 
even preference with i^gard to the form of their go- 
vernment. All was in the army;, and that army, by 
such a concurrence of fortuitous circumstances as his- 
tory tdfcches us not to be suxprised at, had fallen into 
the hands of one, tli;an whom a baser could not be 
found in its lowest yanks. Personal courage appears 
Character of to have been Monk's only virtue j reserve and dis- 
^7^^?^ simulation oMKie up the whole stock of his iv'isdom, 

«; B\;|(.tpjbis man did the nation look up, ready to re- 
ceive from his orders the form of government he should 
choose to prescribe. There is reason to believe, that, 
bom the general bias of the Presbyterians, as well as 
of the Cavaliers, 'monarchy was the prevalent wish: 
but it is observable, that although the Parliament was, 
contrary to the principle upon which it was pretended 
to be called, composed of many avowed nsyalists, yet 
none dared to hint at the restoration of the King, till 
they had Monk's permission, or rather command,. tg 
receive and consider his letters. It is impossible, in 
reviewing the whole of this transaction, not to i^emark, 
that a general who had gained his rank, reputation, 
and station in the service of a republic, and of what 
he, as well as others, called, however falsely, the cause 
of liberty, made no scruple to lay the nation prostrate 
at the feet of a monarch, without a single provision in 
favour of that cause ; and if the promise of indemnity 
» may seem to argue that there was. some attention, at 

least, paid to the safety of his associates in arms, his 
subsequent qonduct gives reason to suppose, that even 
this provision was owing to any other cause, radier 
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thm to aoj genenxu feeling of his breasU For he CHAP. i. 
afterwards not only acquiesced in the insults so meanly ' 

put upon the illustrious corpse of Blake, under whose 
auspices and command he had performed the most 
creditabb services of his life, but in the trial of Ar- 
gjde, produced letters of friendship and confidence, to 
take away the life of a noUeman,* the aeal and cor- 
diality of whose co-operation with him, proved by 
such docum^ts,^~w9s the chief ground of his execu- 
tion ; , thus gnituitoudy surpassing in infamy those 
miserable wretches who, to save their own lives, are 
sometimes persuaded to impeteh, and swear away, the 
lives of their accomplices* 

The reign of Charles the Second forms one of the Restoration. 
Riost singular, as well as of the most imp(Htant periods ^^^' 
of history. It is the «ra of good laws and bad go- 
vernment; The abolitioi} of the Court of Wards, the 
repeal of the Writ De Heretico Comburendo, the 
triennial Parliament Bill, the establishment of the 
rights of the House of Commons in regard to impeach- 
ment, the expiration of the License Act, and above 
all, the glc^ous statute of Habeas Corpus, have there<* 
fore, induced a modem writer of great eminence to fix 
the year 167d as the period at which our constitution 
had arrived at its. greatest theoretical perfection ; but 
he owns, in a short note upon the passage alluded to, 
that the times immediately following were times of 
great practical oppression. What a field for medita- 
tion does this short observation, from such a man, 
furnish!. What reflections does it not suggest to a 
thinking mind, upon the inefficacy of human laws, and 
the imperfection of human constitutions ! We are call* 
ed from the contemplation of the progress of our con*' ^ 

etUution, and our attention fixed with the most minute ' 

* Bumet. BwlKe's Letters, U. 431. 
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CHAP. L accuracy to a particular point, when it is said to bftire 
"""^ risen to its utmost perfection. Here we are then at 

the best moment of th^ best constitution that ever hu- 
man wisdom framed. What follows? A time of op* 
pression and misery, not arising from external or 
accidental causes, such as war, pestilence, or famine, 
nor even from any such alteration of the laws as might 
be supposed to impair this boasted perfection, but from 
a corrupt and wicked administration, which all the so 
much admired checks of the constitution were not able 
to prevent. How vain then, how idle, how presun^ 
tuous, is the opinion, that laws can do every thing ! 
and how weak and pernicious the maxim founded up- 
on it, that measures, not men, are to be attended to! 
The first years of this reign, under the administra- 
tion of Southampton and Clarend(Mi, form by far the 



rendon. 



Administra- 
tion of 
Southamp- 
ton and Cla- least exceptionable part of it, and even in tiiis-period; 

the executions of Argyle and Vane, and the whole 
conduct of the government with respect to church 
matters, both in England and in Scodand, were gross 
instances of tyranny. With respect to the execution 
of those who were accused of having been more im- 
mediately concerned in the King's death, diat of 
Scrope, who ha<d come in upon the proclamation, and 
of the military officers who had attended the trial, was 
a violation of every principle of law and justice. But 
the fate of liie others, though highly dishonourable to 
Monk, whose whole power had arisen from his zeal 
in their service, and the favour ^d confidence with 
which they had rewarded him, and not perhaps very 
creditable to the nation, of which many had applaud- 
ed, more bad supported, and almost all had acquiesced 
in the act, is not certainly to be imputed as a crime 
to the King, or to those of his advisers who were of 
the Cavalier part}% The passion of revenge, though 
properly condemned both by philosophy and religion, 
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yet %v^h€in it is excited by injurious treatment of per- cSHAP. I. 
sons justly dear to us, is among the most excusable of "~ 
human frailties ; and if Charies, in his general con- 
duct, had shown stronger feelings of gratitude for ser- 
vices performed to his father, ^is eharactei*, in the eyes 
of many, would be rather raised than lowered bjrthis 
example of severity against the regicides. Clarendon 
is said to have been privy to the King's receiving 
money from Lewis the Fourteenth; but what proofs 
exist of this charge, (for a heavy charge it is,) I know 
not. Southampton was one of the very few of the 
royalist party who preserved any just regard for the 
liberties of the people, and the disgust which a person 
possessed of such sentiments must unavoidably feel, 
is said 16 have determined him to quit the King's ser* 
vice, and to retire altogeAer from ptiblie affairs. Whe- 
ther he would have acted i^^n this determination, his 
death, which happened in the year sixteen hundred 
and sixty-seven; prevents us now from ascertaining. 

After the fall of Clairendon, which soon- followed. The King's 
the King entered into that career of ipis-goveniment, ^^f^^^^" 
which, that he was able to pursue it to its end, is a ^ 
disgrace to Ae history of our country. If any thing 
can add to our disgust at the meanness with which he 
solicited a dependence upon Lewis the Fourteenth, it 
is the h)rpocritical pretence upon which he was con- 
tinually pressing that monarch. After having passed 
a law, making it penal to aflwin, (what was true,) that 
he was a Papist, he pretended, (which was certainly 
not true,) to be a zealous and bigoted Papist; and the 
uneasiness of his conscience at so long delaying a pub- 
lic avowal of his conversion, was more than once 
urged by him, as an argument to increase the pension^ 
and to accelerate the assistance he Was to receive from 
France.* In a later period <rf his rcign^ when his in-^ 

• Dalrympte's Memoirs, II. 33. &c. 
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Cabal. 
,1670. 



tercet, as he thought, lajr Ae other way, that he nig^ 
at once contonue to earn hia^ wages, md yet put dS a 
public ccmversion, he stated some scruples, contracted, 
no doubt, by his affection to the Protestant churches, 
in relation to the Perish mode of giving the sacra-' 
ment; and pretended a wish,.diat the Pope might be 
induced by Lewis, to consider of some alterations in 
that respect, to enable him to reconcile himself to the 
Rcxman church with a clear and pure conscience.* 

The ministry, known by the name of the Cabal, 
seems to have consisted of characters so unprincipMf 
as justly to deserve the severity with which they have 
been treated by all Writers who have menlioned them ; 
but if it is probable, that they were ready to betray 
their King, as well as their country, it is tertain that 
the King betrayed them ; keeping from them the real 
state of his connection with France^ and, fit>m some 
of them, at least, the secret of what he was pleased to 
call his religion. Whether this concealment' on his 
part,' arose from his habitual treachery, and from the 
incapacity which men of that character feel, of being 
open and honest, even When they know it is their in- 
terest to be so; or from an apprehension that they 
might demand for themselves some share of the French 
money, which he was unwilling to give them, canWbt 
now be detemdned. But to the want of genuine and 
reciprocal confidence between him and those minis- 
ters, is to be attributed, 'in a great measure, the escape 
which the nation at that time experienced; an escape, 
however, which proved to be only a reprieve from that 
servitude to which they were afterwards reduced in 
the latter years of the neign. 
Dutch Wai^. The first Dutch war had been undertaken against 
aU maxims of policy, as well as of justice ; but the su- 
' perior infamy of the second, aggravated by the disap- 



* DaJrymple's Memoirs^ n. 84 
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pointment of all the hopes entertained by good men, CHAP. L 
£rom the tripk alliance, and by the treacherous attempt ~— "-""-^ 
at piracy with which it was commenced, seems to have ' 

etbced the impression of it, not only from the minds 
of men living at the time, but from most of the wri- 
ters who have treated of this reign. The principle^ 1673, 
however, of both was the same, and arbitrary power 
at home was the olgect of bodi. The second Dutch 
war rendered the King'^ system and views so apparent 
to all idio were not determined to shut their eyes a- 
gasast conviction, that it is difficult to conceive how 
persons, who had any real care or regard, either for 
the liberty or honour of the countzy, could trust him 
a^rwards* And yet even Sir William Temple, who 
zppears to have been one of the most honest, as well 
as of the most enlightened, statesmen of his time, could 
not believe his treachery to be quite sO deep, as it was 
in fact ; and seems occasionally to have hoped, that he 
was in earnest in his professed intentions of following 
the wise and just system that was recommended to 
him. Great instances of credidity and blindhesis in 
wise men are often liable to the suspicion of being 
pretended, for the purpose of justifying the continuing 
in situations of power and employment longer than 
strict honour would allow. But to Temple's sincerity 
his subsequent conduct gives abundant testimony. 
When he had reason to think that His services could 
no longer be useful to his country, he withdrew whol- 
ly from public business, and resolutely adhered to the 
preference of philoso|)hical retirement, which, in his 
circumstances, was just, in spite of every temptadon 
which occurred to bring him back to the more active 
scene. The remainder of hi^ life he seems to have 
employed in the most noble contemplations, and the 
most elegant amusements ; every enjo3nnent height- 
ened, no doubt, by reflecting on the h<inQurable part he 

C 
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CHAP. L had acted in public affairs, and without any rcgrtt on 
his own account^ (whatever he might feel for his cdlin- 
try,) at having been driven from them. 
De WifX. Besides the important consequences produced by 
this second Dutch war in England, it gave birth to two 
great events in Holland ; the one as favorable, as the 
other was disastrous, to the cause of general liberty. 
The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and most 
truly patriotic minister that ever appeared upon the 
public stage, as it was an act of the most crying injus- 
tice and ingratitude, so likewise is it the most coiii- 
pletely disencouraging example, that history affords to 
the lovers of liberty. If Aristides was banished, he 
was also recalled : if Dion was repaid for his services 
to the S3a*acusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was . 
more than once repented of: if Sidney and Russel died 
upon the scaffold, they had not the cruel mortification 
of falling by the hands of the people : ample justice 
was done to their memory, and the very sound of 
their names is still - animating to every Englishman 
attached to their glorious cause. But with De Witt 
fell also his cause and his party ; and although a name 
so respected by all who revere virtue and 'wisdom, 
when employed in their noblest sphere, the political 
service of the public, must undoubtedly be dotMy 
dear to his countrymen, yet I do not know that, even 
to this day, any public honours have been paid by 
them to his memory. 
n^J^!L^^ On the other hand^ the circumstances attending the 

first appearance of the Prince of Orange in public af- 
fairs, were in every respect most fortunate for himself, 
for England, for Europe. Of an age to receive the 
strongest impressions, and of a character to render 
such impressions durable, he entered the world in a 
moment when the calamitous situation of ^he United 
Provmces, could not but excite, in every Dutchman, 
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i^e strongest detestation of th^ insolent ambition of CHAP, t 
Lewis the Fourteenth, and the greatest contempt of 
an English government, ivhich could so far mistake, 
or betray, the interests of the country, as to lend itself 
tb his projects. Accordmgly, the circumstances at- 
tending hb outset seem to have given a lasting bias 
to his character ; and through the whole course of his 
life, the prevailing sentiments of his mind seem to have 
been those which he imbibed at this early period. 
These sentiments were most peculiaily adapted to the 
positions in which this^ great man was destined to be 
placed* The light in which he viewed Lewis rendered 
him the fittest champion of the independence of Eu- 
rope ; and in England, French influence and arbitrary 
power were in those times so intimately connected, 
that he who had not only seen with disapprobation, but 
had so sensibly felt, die baneful effects of Charles's 
connection .with France, seemed educated, as it were, 
to be the defender of English liberty. This prince's 
struggles in defiance of his countiy, his success in 
rescuing it from a situation to all a|>pe^rance so des- 
perate, and the consequent failure and mortification 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, form a scene in history upon 
which the mind dwells with unceasing delight. One 
never can read Lewis's famous Declaration against 
the Hollanders, knowing the event which is to follow, 
without feeling the heart dilate with exultation, and a 
kind of triumphant contempt, which, though hot quite 
consonant to the principles of pure philosophy, never 
fails to give the mind inexpressible satisfaction* Did 
the relation of such events form the sole, or even any 
considerable part of the historian's task, pleasant in- 
deed would be his labours ; but, though far less agree- 
able, it is not a less useful or necessary part of his 
business, to relate the triumphs of successful wicked- 
ness, and the oppression of truth, justice and liberty^ 
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CHAP. I. ' The interval from the separate peace betireen Eng- 
IT T~ land and the United Pt^ovinces^ to the peace ol Nime- 
and designs guen, was chiefly employed by Charles in attempts to 
^^^67^*' obtain money from France and other foreign powers^ 
1678. in which he was sometimes more, sometimes less sue* 
cessful ; and in various false professions, promises, and 
other devices to deceive his parliament and his peo- 
ple, in which he uniformly failed. Though neither the 
nature and extent of his connection with France, nor 
has design of introducing Popery into England, were 
known at that time, as they now are, yet there weoe 
not wanting many indications of the King's di^iosi- 
^ ■ tidh, and of the general tendency of his designs. Rear 
sonable persons apprehended that the si^plies asked 
. were intended to be used, not for the specious purpose 
of maintainmg the balance of Europe, but for that of 
subduing the parliament and people who should give 
IKroosition them ; and the great antipathy of the bulk of the na* 
Sen ^*' ^^" ^ Popery caused many to be both more dear* 
sighted in discpvering, and more resolute in resisting, 
the designs of the court, than they would probably 
have shown themselves, if civil libacl7 alone had been 
concerned, 
popish Plot. When the niinds of uien were in the disposition 
' which such a state of things was naturally calculated 
to produce, it is not to be wondered at, that a ready, 
and perhaps a too facile, belief should have been ac- 
corded to the rumour of a Popish jJot. But with the 
largest possible allowance for the just apprehensions 
which were entertained, and the consequent irritation 
of the country, it is wholly inconceivable how such a 
plot as that brought forward by Tongue and Oates 
could obtain any general belief. Nor can any stretch 
of candor make us admit it to be probable, that all 
who pretended a belief of it did seriously entertain it. 
On the other hand, it seems an absurdity, equal almost 
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m dtfpreeta ihe belief of the plot itself, to suppoeie thi^ CHAP. L 
it was a stofy fabricated by Ae Earl of Shaftesbuiy, 
and die other leaders of the Whig par^ ; %and it 
would be highly unjust, as weH as uncharitable, not^to 
' admit, that the generality of those who were engaged 
HI the prosecution of it were probably sincere in their 
belief of it, since it is uiiquestiteable that at the time 
very many persons, whose political prejudices were 
of a quit^ different complexion, were imder the same 
delu^cm. Tlie unanimous votes of the two Houses of ThebcUcf of 
Pasliament^ and the names, as well as the number, of versal 
those who pronounced Lord Stafford to be guilty, 
seem to put this beyond a doubt* Dryden, writing 
soon after the time, says, in his Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, that the plot was 

** Bad in itself, but represented worse.** 
that. ^ 

<^ 3ome tmth tliere was, but.duh'd and brew'd with lies :" 
and that 

" Succeeding times did equal folly call 
** Believing nothing, or believing all,** 

and Dryden will not, by those who are conversant in 
the history and works of that immortal writer, be sus- 
pected either of party prejudice in favour of Shaftes- 
bury and the Whigs, or of any view to prejudice the 
coxmtry against the Duke of York's succession to the 
crown. The king repeatedly declared his belief of it. 
These declarations, if sincere, would have some 
weight ; but if insincere, as may be reasonably sus- 
pected, they afford a still stronger testimony to prove 
that such belief was not exclusively a party opinion, 
since it cannot be supposed, that even the crooked 
politics of Charles could have led him to countenance 
fictions of his enemies, which Were ugt adopted b)r his 
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CHAP. I. Qwn portjr, * Wherefore, if this question were to be 
' decided upon the ground of authority, the reality of 

the {dot would be admitted ; and it must be confessed, 
diat, with regard to fa^ remote, m respect either of 
time or place, wise men generally diffide in their own 
judgment, and defejr to that of those who have had 
a nearer vi^w of them. But diere are cases where 
Its absurdity reason speaks so plainly as to make all argument 
drawn from authority oi no avail, and this is surely 
one of them. Not to mention correspondence by post 
on the subject of regicide, detailed commissions from 
the Pope, silver bullets, &c. &c. and other circum- 
stances equally ridiculous, we need only advert to the 
part attributed to the Spanish government in thi;» con- 
spiracy, and to the alleged intention of murdering the 
King, to Qatisfy ourselves that it was a forgery. 
Disin^nu- Rapin, who argues the whole of this affair with^ a 
ous justifica^ degree; of weakness as well* as disingenuity very un- 
usual to him, seems at last to offer us a kind of com- 
promise, and to be satisfied if we will admit that there 
was a design or project to introduce Popery and ar- 
' bitrary power, at the head of which were the King and 
his brother. Of this I am as much convinced as he 
can be ; but how does this justify the prosecution and 
execution of those who suffered, since few, if any of 
them, were in a situation to be trusted by the roydl 
conspirators with their designs ? .When he says, there- 
fore, that, that is precisely what was understood by 
the conspiracy, he by no means justifies those who 
were the principal prosecutors of the plot. The design 
to murder the King, he calls the appendage of the 
plot : a strange expression this, to describe the pro- 
jected murder of a king! though not more strange 
than the notion itself when applied to a plot, the ob- 
ject of which was to render diat very king absolute, 
aod to introduce the religion which he most favoured. 
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But it is to be observed, that though in consideritigf CHAP. L 
the BID of Exclusion, the Militia Bill, and otheir k- 
gishtive proceedings, the plot, as he defines it, that is 
to say, the design of introducing Popery and arbitrary 
power, was the itnpoitaiit point to bekxiked to ; yet 
in covins of justice, and for juries and judges, that 
which he calls the appendage Was, generally speaking, 
the sole consideration. 

Although therefore, upon k review of this truly The pro- 
i^hocking transaction, we may be faiily justified in ^d^-jj^g]^ 
adopting the milder alternative, and in iniputing to the ful to the 
greater part of those concerned in it, rather an ex* ^^°"* 
traordinary degree ofhlind credulity, than the delibe* 
rate wickedness of planning and ai^sisting in the per- 
petration of legal murder ; yet the proceedings on the 
Popish plot must always be considered as lui indelible 
disgrace upon the English nation, in which King, Par- 
liament, judges, Juries, witnessed, prosecutors, have 
all their respective, though certainly not equal, shares. 
Witnesses, of such a character as not to deserve credit 
in the most trifling cause, upon the most immaterial 
facts, gave evidence so incredible, or^ to speak more 
property, so impossible to be true, that it ought not to 
have been believed if it had come from the mouth oft 
Cato ; and upon such evidence, from such witnesses, 
were innocent men condemned to death and executed. 
Prosecutors, whether-attomies and solicitors-general, 
or managers of impeachment, acted with the, fury 
which in such circumstances might be eaqjected ; juries 
partook naturally enough of the national ferment ; and 
judges, whose duty it was to guard them against such 
impressions, were scandalously active ifi confirming 
them in their prejudices, and inflaoning their passions. 
The King, who is supposed to have disbelieved the 
whole of the plot, never once exercised his glorious 
prerogative of mercy. It is said he dared not. His 
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CHAF.i. A»me,perii8p8 his lifefWas at Stake; andhistdiydoe^ 
*"^"""""" not furbish us with the example of any monarch with 
whcm the fives of innocent, or even meritorious, sub- 
jects ever appeared to be of much weight, when put 
in bsdance against such considerations. 
Habeas Cor- The measures of the prevailing parQr in the House 
^^1675 ^^ Commons^ in these times, appear, (with the excep- 
tion of their dreadful proceedings in the business of 
the pretended plot, and of their violence towards those 
. who petitioned ahd addressed against Parliament,) to 
have been, in general, highly laudable and meritori-* 
OBS; and yet I am afraid it may be justly suspected, 
diat it was precisely to that part of their conduct which 
related to the plot, and ^diich is most reprehensible, 
Aat they were indebted for their power to make the 
noUe, and in some instances successful, struggles for 
liberty, which do so much honour to their memory. 
The danger to be apprehended from military force, 
being always, in die view of wise men, the inost ur- 
gent, they first voted the disbanding of the army, and 
the two Houses passed a bill for that puipose, to which 
Ae l^ing found himself obliged to consient. But to 
the bill which followed, for establishing the regular 
assembling of the militia, and for providing for their 
being in arms six weeks in the year, he opposed hi& 
royal negative; thus making his stand upon the 
^ame point on which his father had d(me ; a circum- 
stance which, if events had taken a turn against him, 
would not have failed of being much noticed by his- 
torians. Civil securities for freedom came to be after- 
wards considered; and it is to be remarked, that to 
these times of heat and passion, and to one of those 
pariiaments, which so disgraced themselves^ and the 
nation, by the countenance given to Oates and Bedloe, 
and by the persecution of so many innocent victims, 
we are indebted for the Habeas Cotpus Act, the most 
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important barrier against tyranny, * and beat (ramed chap. I. 
protection for the liberty of individuals, that haa ever 
esdsted in any ancient or modem commonwes^th. 

But the ineiEcacy of mere laws in favour of the sub^ Exclusion 

Bill 

jects, in the case of the administraticm of diem falling J5^9 
into the hands of persons hostile to the spirit in which 
they had been provided, had been so fatally evinced 
by the general histoiy of England, ever since the grant 
of the Great Charter, ai^d more especially by the 
transaetioDs of the preceding reign, that the Parlia- 
ment justly deemed their .woi^l incomplete, unless the 
Huke of York were excluded from the succession to 
the crown* A biQ, therefore, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding that prince, was prepared, and passed the 
House of Commons ; but being vigoroudy resisted by 
the court, by the church, and by the Tories, was lost 
in the House of Lords. The restrictions offered by 
the King to be put upon a Popish successor are sup- 
posed to have been among the most powerful of those 
means to which he was indebted for his success. 

The dispute was nor longer, whether or not the dan- Obsetva- 
gers resulting from James's succession were real, and ^o^s^P^^*^**- 
such as ought to be guarded against by parliamentary 
provisions; but whether the exclusion, or restrictions, 
furnished the most safe, and eligible mode of com-* 
passing the object which both sides pretended to have 
in view. The argument upon this state of the ques- 
tion is clearly, forcibly, and, I think, convincingly, 
stated by Rapin, who exposes very ably the extrenw 
folly of trusting to measures, without consideration of 
the men who are to execute them. Even in Hume's 
statement of the question, whatever may have been 
his intention, the arguments in favour of the exclusion 
appear to me greatly to preponderate. Indeed it i» 
not easy to conceive upon what principles even the 
Tories could justify their support of the restrictions.* 
D 
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CHAP. I Many among them, no doubt^ saw the provisions in 
""""""'"""' the same lig^t in which the Whigs represented them, 
as an expedient admirably indeed adapted tp the*real 
object of upholding the present King's powcf, by the 
defeat of the exclusion, but never likely to take effect 
for their pretended purpose of controuling that of his 
successor; and supported them for that very reason. 
But such a principle of conduct was too fraudulent to 
be avowed; nor ought it perhaps, in candour, to be 
imputed to the majority of the party. To those who 
acted with good faith, and meant that the restrictions 
should really take place, and be effectual, surely it 
ought to have occurred, (and to those who most prized 
the prerogatives of the crown, it ought most forcibly 
to have occurred,) that in consenting to curtail the 
powers of the crown^ rather than to alter the succes- 
sion, they were adopting the greater, in order to avoid 
the lesser evil« The question of, what are to be the 
powers of the crown, is surely of superior importance 
to that of, who shall wear it ? Those, at least, who 
consider the royal prerogative as vested in the King, 
not for his sake, but fen- that of his subjects, must con- 
sider the one of these questions as much above the 
other in dignity^ as the rights of the public are more 
valuable than those of an individual* In this view the 
prerogatives of the crown ate in substance and effe$:t 
the rights of :the people; and these rights of the peo 
pie were not to be sacrificed to the purpose of pre 
ser\'ing the succession to the most favoured prince, 
much less to one who, on account of his religious per 
suasion, was justly feared and suspected. In ^truth. 
the question between the exclusion and restrictions 
seems peculiarly calculated to ascertain the different 
views in whicffthe different parties in this country 
have seen, and perhaps ever will see, the prerogatives 
of the crown. The Whig«^ who consider them as a 
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trust for the people, a doctrine which the Tories them- citAP. I. 
selves, when pushed in argument, will sometimes ad- 
mit, naturally think it their duty rather to change the 
manager of the trust, than to impair the subject of it; 
while others, who consider them as the right or pro- 
perty of the iCing, will as naturally act as they would 
do in the, case of any other property, and consent to 
the loss or annihilation of any part of it, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the remainder to him, whom they 
style the rightful Owner. If the people be the sove- 
reign, and ^e King the delegate, it is better to change 
the bsdliff than to injure the farm; but if the King be 
the proprietor, it is better the farm should be impair- 
ed^ nay, part of it deati^yed, than that the whole should 
pass over to an usurper. The royal prerogative ought, 
according to the Whigs, (not in ike case of a Popish 
successor only, but in all cases,) to be reduced to such 
powers as are in their exercise beneficial to the peo- 
ple ; and of the benefit of these they will not rashly 
suffer the' people to be deprived, whether the execu- 
tive power be in the hands of an hereditary, or of an 
elected King ; of a regent, or of any other denomina- 
tion of magistrate j while on the other hand, they who 
consider prerogative with reference only to royalty, 
will, with equal readiness, consent eidier to the exten- 
siipn or the suspension of its exercise, as the occasional 
interests of the prince may seem to require. The 
senseless plea of a divine and indefeasable right in 
James, which even the legislature was incompetent to 
set aside, though as inconsistent with the declarations 
of Parliament in the Statute Book, and with the whole 
practice of the English Constitution, as it is repug- 
nant to nature and common sense, was yet wanhly 
insisted upon by the high-church party. Such an art- 
gument, as might naturally be ^pected, operated rathet* 
to provoke the Whigs to perseverance, than to dissuade 
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CHAP. L tfaeitifiom dieir measure: it was, in their eyes, au 
■ ■ additional merit bdongtng to the Ei^clusioa Bill, that 
It strengthened, by one instance more, the authority of 
former statutes, in reprobating a doctrine which seems 
to imply, that man can have a property in his feUow 
creatureSf By far the best argument in favour of the 
restrictions, is the practical one, that they could be 
obtained, and that the exclusion could not; but the 
vsdue pf this argument is chiefly proved by the event* 
The Exdusionists had a fair prospect of success, and 
their plan being clearly the best, they were justified 
in pursuing it. 

The spirit of resistance which the King showeci in 
the instance of the Militia and tiie Exclusion Bilk, 
seems to have been systematically confined to those 
cases where he si^^posed his power to be more imme** 

Prosecution diately concerned. In the prosecution of the aged and. 

of Stafford, innocent Lord Stafford, he was so far £ix>m interfere 
ing in behalf of that nobleman, that many of thoa^ 
most in his confidence, and, as it is affirmed, the 
Dutphess of Portsmouth herself, openly favoured the 
prosecution. Even after the dissolutic^ of his last 
Parliament, when he had so far subdued his enemies 
as to be no longer under aty apprehensions from them, 
he did not think it worth while to save the life of 
Plunlet, the Popish Archbishop of Armagh, of who^e 
innocence no doubt could be entertained* But this is 
not to be wondered at, since, in all transactions rela^ 
tive to the Popish plot, minds of a very different cast 
from Charles's became, as by some fatality, divested 
of all their wonted sentiments of justice and humanity. 
Who can read without horror, the account of that sa- 
vage murmur of applause, which broke out upon one 
of tiie villains at the bar, swearing positively to Staf- 
ford's having proposed the murder of the King? 
And how is this horror deepened, when we reflect, 
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that in that odious cry were probably mingled the chap. i. 
voices of men to whose memory every lover of the 
En^ish constitution is bound to pay the tribute <^ 
gratitude and respect! Even after ocndemnation, 
Lord Russel himself, whose character is wholly (this 
instance excepted) free from the stsdn of rancour or 
cruelty, stickled for the severe]^ mode of executing the 
sentence, in a manner which his fear of the King's es- 
tablishing a precedent of pardoning in cases of im« 
peachment, (for this, no doubt, was his motive,) can- 
not satisfactorily excuse. 

In an early period of the King's ^fficulties. Sir Temple's 
William Temple, whose life and t:haracter is a refu- **^^**^^- 
tation of the vulgar notion that "philosophy and prac- 
tical good sense in business are incompatible attain- 
ments, rec<»nmended to him the plan of governing by 
a council, which was to consist in great part of the 
most popular noblemen and gentlemen in the kingdom. 
Such persons being the natural, as well as the safest, 
mediators between princes and discontented subjects, 
this seems to have been the best possible expedient. 
Hume says it was found too feeble a remedy; but he 
does not take notice that it was never in fact tried, in- 
asmuch as, not only the King^s confidefnce was with-p 
held from the most considerable members of the 
council, but even the most important determinations 
were taken without consulting the council itself. Nor 
can diere be a doubt but the King^s views, in adopt-r 
ing Temple's advice, were totally different from those 
of the adviser, whose only error in this transaction 
seems to have consisted in recommending a plan, 
wherein confidence and fair dealing were of necessity 
to be principal ingredients, to a prince whom he well 
knew to be incapable of either. Accordingly, having 
appointed the council in April, with a promise of be- 
ing governed in important matters by their advice, he 
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CHAP. L in July dissolved one Pariiament without their con- 
i currence, and in October, forbade them even to g^ve 

their opinions upon the propriety of a resolution which 
he had taken of proroguing another. From that time 
he probably considered the council to be, as it was, 
virtually dissolved; and it was not long before means 
presented themselves to him, better adapted, in his 
estimation, even to his immediate objects, and cer- 
tainly more suitable to his general designs* The union 
between the court and the church party, which had 
been so closely cemented by their successful resistance 
tor the Eldusion Bill, and its authors, had at len^ 
acquired such a degree of strength and ccHisistency, 
that the King ventured first to appoint Oxford, instead 
of London, for the meeting of Parliament; and then, 
having secured to himself a good pension from France, 
Dissolution to dissolve the Parliament there met, with a full reso- 
the Second's lution never to call another: to which resolution, in- 
last Parlia- deed, Lewis had bound him, as one of the conditions 
on which he was to receive his stipend.* No measure 
was ever attended with more complete success. The 
most flattering addresses poured in from all parts of 
the kingdom; divine right, and indiscriminate obedi- 
ence, were every where the favourite doctrines ; and 
men seemed to vie with each other who should have 
the honor of the greatest share in the glorious work qf 
slavery, by securing to the King, for the present, and,- 
after him to the Duke, absolute and uncontroulable 
power. They, who, either because Charles had been 
called a forgiving prince by his flatterers, (upon what 
ground I could never discover,) or from some sup- 
posed connection between indolence and good nature, 
had deceived themselves into a hope, that his tyranny 
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W9uid be of the milder sort, ifound themselves much cHAP. L 

disappointed in their expectations. 

The whcle history of the remaining part of Ms reim His power 
, ., . - ji * r 1 ? and tyranny, 

exhibits an uninterrupted series of attacks upon the 

Kberty, property, and lives of his subjects. The cha- 
r^ter of the government appeared first, and with the 
most marked and prominent features, in Scoda^d. In Scotland. 
The condemnation of Argyle aend Weir, the one for 
having subjoined an explanaticm when he took the test 
oath, the oth^r for having kept company with a rebel, 
whom it was not proved ths^he knew to be such, and » 

who had never been proclaimed, resemble more the 
act of Tiberius and Domitian, than those of even the 
most arbitrary' modem govemmentsi It is true, the 
sentences were not executed ; Weir was reprieved ; and 
whether ^r not Argyle,^ if he had not deemed it more 
prudent to escape by flight, would have experienced 
the same clemency, cannot now be ascertained* The 
terror of these 'examples would have been, ki the 
judgment of most men, abundantly sufficient td teach 
the people of Scotland their duty, and to satisfy them 
that their lives, as well as every thing else they had 
been used to call their own, were now completely in 
the power of their masters. But the government did 
not stop here, and having oudawed thousands, upon 
the same pretence upon which Weir had been con- 
demned, inflicted capital punishment upon such crir 
minals of both sexes as refused to answer, or answered 
otherwise than was prescribed to them, to the most 
ensnaring questions. 

In England, the City of London seemed to hold In Englund- 
out for a certain time, like a strong fortress in a con- 
quered country ; and, by means of this citadel, Shaftes- 
bury and others were saved from the vengeance of the 
court. But this resistance, however hcmourable to the 
corporation who made it, could not be of long dura- 
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OHAP. 1. tion. The weapons of law and justice were found 
""""^ feeble, when opposed to the power of a monarchy who 
was at die -head of a numerous and bigotted party of 
"^ the nation, and who, whibh was most materisd of all, 

had enabled himself to govern without a Parliament- 
Civil resistance in this country, even to the most iUe- 
gal attacks of royd tyranny, has never, I believe, been 
successful, unless when supported by Parliament, or at 
least by a great party in one or the other of the two 
Houses. The Court, having wrested iram tlie Livery 
o£ London, partly by corruption, and partly by vio- 
lence, the free election of their mayor and sheiiflFs, 
did not wait the accomplishment of their plan for the 
destruction of the whole corporation, which, from 
their first success, they justiy deemed certain ; but im* 
mediately proceeded to put in execution their system 
of oppression* Pilkington, Cok, and Oates were fined 
a hundred thousand pounds each for having spoken 
disrespectfully of the Duke a[ York; Bamardiston 
ten thousand, for having in a private letter expressed 
sentiments deemed improper; and Sidney^ Russel, 
and Armstrong, found that the just and mild princi- 
ples which characterise the criminal law of England 
could no longer protect their lives, when the sacrifice 
was called for by the policy or vengeance of the King. 
Tp give an account of all the oppression of this peri- 
od; would be to enumerate .every arrest, eveiy trial, 
every sentence, that took place in questions between 
the crown and the subjects. 

Of the Rye-house plot it may be said, much more 
truly than of the Popish, that there was in it some 
trudi, mixed with much falsehood; and though many 
of the circumstances in Kealing's account are nearly 
as absurd and ridiculous as those in Oates's, it seems 
probable that there was among some of those accused, 
a notion of assassinating the King; but whether this 
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notioD vas ever ripened into what may be called a de« CHAP« I. 

sign, and, mudb more, wfaedier 4t were eVer evinced ""^ 

by sttch an overt act, as the law requires for conviction, 
is very doubtful. Iii regard to die con^irators of 
higher ranks, irom whom all suspicion of participation 
* in the intended assassination has been long since done 
away, there is unquestionably reason to believe that 
they had often met and consulted, as well for the puri^ « 
pose of ascertaining the means they actuaUy pbssessed, 
as for that of devising others,' for delivering their 
country from the dreadful servitude into vrhich it had 
fallen; and thus far their conduct appears dearly to 
have been laudaUe. If they went fiuther, and did any 
thing which coidd be fsiirly construed into an actual 
conspiracy, to levy war against the King, they acted, 
considering the* disposition of the nation at that period^ 
yery indiscreetiy* But whether their proceedings had 
ever gone this length, is far from certain. Mon- 
mouth's Gonrmunications with the King, when we re«* 
fleet upon all the circumstances of those communica- 
tions, deserve tiot the smallest attention ; nor indeed, 
if they did, does the letter which he aftenvards with- 
drew, prove any thing upon this point. And it is an 
outrage to common sense to call Lord Grey's narra-* 
tive, written, as he himself states in his letter to 
James die Second, while the question of his pardon 
was pending, an authentic account. That which is 
most certain in this affair is, that they had committed 
no overt act, indicating the imagining of the King's 
death, even according to the most strained construc- 
tion of the statute of Edward the Third ;^much less was 
any such act legally proved against them. And the Executioa of 
conspiring to levy wary as not treason," except by a ^^^\ 
recent statute of Charles the Second, the prosecutions 
upon which were expressly limited to a certain tittie, 
which in these casi5$ had elapsed]' S|^ that it is ii&pps- 

i - • ■ . 
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CHAP. X. sible not to assent p} die opinion of those who hare 
ever stigmatized the condemnation and execution of 
Russel as a most flagrant violation of law and justice* 
Tnal Mid The proceedings in Sidney's case were stifl more 

Sidoey. detestable* The pnxiuction of papers, containing 
speculative opinions upcm government and liberty, 
written long before, and pexhaps never even intended 
to be puUished, together with the use made of those 
papers, in consideiing them as a substitute for the se- 
cond witness to die overt act, exhibited such a com- 
pound of wickedness and nonsense as is hardly to be 
paralleled in the history of juridical tyranny. But 
the validity of pretences was litde attended to, at tiiat 
time, in the case of a person whom die court had de- 
voted to destruction and upon evidence such as has 
been stated, was this great and excellent man con- 
demned to die. Pardon was not to be expected. Bfr. 
Hume says, that such an interference on the part of 
the King, though it might have been an act of heroic 
generosity, could not be regarded as an indispensable 
duty. He might have said, with more propriety, 
that it was idle to expect that the government, after 
having incurred so much guilt in order to obtain die 
sentence, should^ by remitting it, relinquish the object, 
just when it was within its grasp. The same histo- 
rian considers the jury as highly blameable, and so 
do I ; but what was their guilt, in comparison of that 
of the court who tried, and of the government who 
prosecuted, in this infamous cause ? Yet the jury, be- 
ing the only party that can with any colour be stated 
as acting independentiy of the government, is the only 
one mentioned by him as blameable. The prosecu- 
tor is wholly omitted in his censure, and so is the 
court; this last, not from any tenderness for the 
judge, (who, to do this author justice, is no favourite 
with him,) but lest the odious coimection between 
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that bianqh of the judicature and the govenm^ent CHAP. L 
should strike the reader too forcibly : fer Jefferies, in "*" 

liiis instai^:ey ought to be regarded as the mere ^sod 
and instrument, (a fit one^ no doubt,) of the prince 
who had appointed him for the purpose of this and 
similar s^vices* Lasdy, the King is gravely. intro« 
duced on the question of pardon, as if he had had qo 
prior concern in the cause, and were now to deci4e 
upon the propriety of extending mercy to a criminal 
condemned by a court of judicature ; nor are wccpce 
renunded what that judicature was, by whom ap- 
pointed, by ,whpm influenced, by whom called upon, 
to receive that detestable evidence, the very recollec- 
tion of which, even at this distance of time, fires 
ev^ry. honest heart with indignation* As well might 
we palliate the murders of Tiberius, who seldom ptlt 
to deatb his victims without a previous decree of his 
senate. The moral of all this seenos to be, that when- 
ever a prijace can, by, intimidation, corru|>tion, illegal 
evidence, or other such means, obtain a verdict against 
1^ subject whom he dislikes, he may cause him to be 
executed without any breach of indispensable duty ; 
nay, that it is an act of heroic 'generosity, if he spares 
him% I never reflect on Mr. Hume's statement of 
this matter but with the deepest regret. Widely as 
I differ from him upon many other occasions, this 
appears to me to be the most reprehensible passage of 
his whole work. A spirit of adulation towards dci- 
ceased princes, though in a good measure free from 
the imputation of interested meanness, which is jusdy 
attached to flattery, when applied to living monarchs ; 
yet, as it is less intelligible, with respect to its mo-p 
tives, than the other, so is it in its consequences, still 
more pernicious to the general interests of mankind* 
Fear of censure from contemporaries will seldom have 
much effect upon men in situations of wdimited aju- , 
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CHAP. I. thoritjri tliey wUI tdo often flfttter themselves, fhat 
■ the same power which enables them to comnut the 
crime, will seotfe diem from reproach,* The dread 
of posthumous infamy, therefore, h^iiig the only re«* 
straint, their consciences eircepted, upon the passions 
of such persons, it is lamentable diat diis last defence, 
(feeUe enough at best,) should in any degree be im«- 
paired ; and impaired it mqst be, if not loCaHy de* 
stroyed, when t3mmts can hope to find in a man like 
Hume, no less eminent for the integrity and beneyo* 
lence crf^his heart, than (or the depth and soundness^of- 
his understanding, an apologist fer even their foMlest 
murders* • 

'Thus fell Russel and Sidney, two names that wiD^ 
it is hoped, be for*ever dear to eveiy English heart. 
, When iheir membry shall cease to be an object of re* 
spect and veneration, it requires no spirit of prophecy 
to foretell that English liberty will be fast approach-* 
ing to its final consummation, Their deportment 
was such as might be expected from men who knew 
themselves to be suffering, npt for their crimes, but 
for dieir virtues, In courage they were equal, but 
the fortitude o£ Russel, who was connected witih the 
world by private 9nd domestic des, which Sidney had 
not, was put to the severer trial ; and the story of the 
}ast days qf this excellent man's life, iills the mind 
with such a mixture of tenderness and admiration, 
that I know not any scene in history that more pow-r 
erfidly excites our sympathy, or goes more directly 
to the heart, 
(^rd De» The very day on which Russel was executed, the 
"'^'^ University of Oxford passed their famous Decree, 

condemning formally, as impious and heretical propo^ 
sitions, every principle upon which the constitution of 
this or any other free country can maintain itself. 
Nor Was this |^ame4 body i^tisfied with stigmatis^ing 
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muck priii^les as cMtcfoy to the Holy Skrip^lspres, to OHAP. r. 
the decrees of Councils^ to the writings of the Fa- *" 

thefs, to the faith and profession of the primitive 
chiuxh, as destructive of the kingly government, the 
safety of his Majesty's person, die public peace, the 
laws of mature, and bounds of human society ; but af*. 
ter enumerating the several obnoxious propositions, 
among which was one declaring all civil authority de- 
rivjed from the people ; another, asserting a mutual 
ccmtract, tacit or express, between the King and his • 
subjects; a third, maintaining the lawfulness oi 
diaitging the succession to the crown ; with . many ' 
others of the like nature, they solemnly decreed all 
and every of those {»'opositions to be not only falsjer 
and seditious, but impious, and that the books whic^ 
contained them were fitted to lead to rebellion, mur-f 
der 6f princes, and atheism itself. Such are the ab- 
surdities which men are not ashamed to utter in or*^ \ 
der to cast odious imputations upon dieir adversaries { 
and stich the numner in whidi churchmen will abuse, 
when it suits theirpolicy, the holy name of that reli- 
gion whose first precept is to love one another, for the 
purpose of teaching us to hate our neighbours with 
more than ordinary rancour. If Much ado about 
Nothing hsul been published in those days, the town-r 
clerk's declaration,' that receiving a thousand ducats 
for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully, was flat bur-* 
glary, might be supposed to be a satire uppQ this de- 
^ cree ; yet Shakespeare, well as he knew human na^ 
tur^, not only as to its general course, but in all its 
eccentric deviati<ms, ^ovdd never dream, that, in the 
persons of Do^erry, Verges, and their followers, he 
was representing the vice-chancellors a^d doctors of 
OQr learned Universi^t 

Among the oppressions of this period, most of Mr. Lockers 
lyhich were attended with consequences so much more f^ oxford. 
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CHAP. I. importaiit to ibe several objects of peneeutiQii^ it 
■ may seem scarcely worth while to notice the eapul- 

sion of John Locke irom Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford* But besides the interest which every incident 
in the life of a person so deservedly eminent, natu- 
rally excites, there appears to have been something in 
the transaction itself characteristic of the spirit of the 
times, as well as of the general nature of absolute 
power. Mr. Locke was known to have been inti- 
mately connected with Lord Shaftesbury, and had 
very prudently judged it advisable for him, to pro* 
long for some time his residence upon the Continent, 
to which he had resorted originally on account of his 
health. A suspicion, as it has been since proved, 
unfounded, that he was the author of a pamphlet 
which gave offence to the government, induced the 
King to insist upon his removal from his studentship 
at Christ Church. Sunderland writes, by the King's 
command, to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, and Dean 
of Christ Church. The reverend prelate answers, 
that he has long had an eye upon Mr. Locke's be- 
haviour; but though frequent attempts had been 
made, (a^mpts of which the Bishop expresses no 
disapprobation,) to draw him into imprudent conver- 
sation, by attacking, in his company, the reputation, 
and insulting the memory, of his late patron and 
friend, and thus to make his gratitude, and all the 
best feelings of his heart, instrumental to his ruin, 
these attempts all proved unsuccessful. Hensethe 
Bishop infers, not the innocence of Mr. Locke, but 
that he was a great masto* of concealment, both as to 
words and looks; for looks, it is to be supposed, 
would have furnished a pretext for his expulsion, 
more decent than any which had yet been discover* 
ed. An expedient is then suggested, to drive Mr. 
Locke to a 4Uemma, by summoning him to attend 
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tlie CoDcgie on the first of January ensuing. If he do chap. I. 
not appear, he shall be expeHed for contumacy ; if he ^ 
come J matter of charge may be found agjunst. hini^ 
for^what he shall have said at London, or elsewhere^ 
where he will have been less upon his guard than at 
Oxford. Some have ascribed' Fell's hesitation, if it 
can be so called, in executing the King's order, to his 
unwillingness to injure Locke, who was his friend ; 
others, with more reason, to the doubt of the legality 
of the*orden However this inay have been, neither 
his scruple nor his reluctance was regarded by v^ court 
vrho knew its own power. A peremptory order was 
accordingly sent, and immediate obedience ensued*'''^ 
Thus, while, without the shadow of a crime, Mn 
JLocke lost a situation attended with some emolument, 
and great convenience, was the University deprived 
of, or rather thus, from the base principles of servi- 
lity, did she cast away, the man the having produced 
whom is now her chiefest glpry ; and thus, to those 
who are not determined to be blind, did the true na- 
ture of absolute power discover itself, against which 
the middling station is not more secure than the most 
exalted. Tyranny, when glutted with the blood of 
the great, and the plunder of the rich, will conde- 
scend to hunt humbler game, and make a peaceable 
and innocent fellow of a college the object of its per- 
secution. In this instance one would almost imagine 
there was some instinctive sagacity in the govern- 
ment of that time, which pointed out to them, even 
before he had made himself known to the world, the 
man who was destined to be the most successful ad- 
versary of superstition and tyranny. 

♦ Vide Sunderland's correspondence with the Bishop of Ox- 
ford> in the Appendix. 
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CHAP. I. The King, during the remundet of his rei|;n, seeus^ 
ForfeituK of ^^* ^ exception of Armstrong's execution, wfaicb 
Ohuters. must be added to the catalogue of his murdet-s, to 
have directed his attacks more against d»e civfl rights, 
properties, and fiberties, than against the lives of his 
subjects. Convictions agaitet evidence, sentences a* 
gsunst law, enormous fines, cruel imprisonments, were 
the principal engines * employed for the purpose of 
breaking the spirit of individuals, and fitting their 
necks for the yoke* But it was not thought fit £b trust 
wholly to the efiect which such examples would pro- 
duce upon the public. That the subjugation of die 
people mig^t be complete, and despotism be estaUiahed 
upon die most dolid foundation, measures of a mcHie 
general nature and efiect were adopted ; and first, the 
charter of London, and then diose of almost tH tlie 
. other corporations in England, were either forfeited, 
or forced to surrender* By this act of violence two 
* important points were thought to be gained ; one, that 

in every regular assemblage of the people, in any 
part of the kingdom, the crown would have a com- 
manding influence ; the other, that in case the Kmg 
should find himself compelled to break his engage- 
ment to France, and to call a parliament, a great ma- 
jority of members would be returned by electors of 
, his nomination, and subject to his controul. In the af- 
fair of the charter of London, it was seen, as in the 
case of ship-money, how idle it is to look to the inte- 
grity of judges for a barrier against royal encroach** 
ments, when the courts of justice are not under the 
constant and vigilant controul of Parliament. And 
it is not to be wondered atdiat, after such a warning, 
and with no hope of seeing a Parliament assemble, 

* The expedient of transporting men among common felons for 
political offences was not then invented, wliich is the more ex- 
traordinary, as it had begun in this reign to be in some degree 
made use of in religious persecutions. 
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Hvtn, they who still retained their attachment to the CHAP. L 
true constitution of their country, should tather give ~ 
way to the torrent, than make a firuitless and danger* 
otts resistance* 

Charles being thus Completely master^ Was dftter^^ llemrtum 
mined that the relative situation of him and his sub- ^■**^*™**' 
jects should be clearly understood, for which purpose 
he ordered a declaration to be framed, wherein, after 
having stated that he considered the degree of confi- 
dence they 1;iad reposed in him as an honour particu- 
lar to his reign, which not one of his predecessors had 
ever dared even to hope for,^ he assured them he 
would use it with all possible modei^tion, and con* 
vince even the most violent republicans, that as the 
crown was the origin of the rights and liberties of the 
people, so was it their most certain and Secure support. 
This gracious declaration was ready for the press at 
the time of the King's death, and if he had lived to 
issue it^ there can be little doi^bt how it would have 
been received, at a time when 

nunquam LibQi*tas g^atior eztat 
(luam sub Rege pia, 

was the theme of every soiig, and by the help of some 
perversion of Scripture, the text of every sermon^ 
But whatever might be the language of flatterers, and 
how loud soever the cry of a triumphant, but deluded 
party, there were not wanting men of nobler senti- 
ments, and of more rational views. Minds once Despoudeftcy 
thoroughly imbued with the love of what^ Sidney, in of fi^o^^^^- 
his last moments, so emphatically called the good old 
cs^e, will not easily relinquish their principles ; nor 
was the manner in. which absolute power was exerci- 
sed, such as to reconcile to it, in practice, those who 
had always been averse to it in speculation. The 
hatred of tyrrmny must, in such, persons, have been 

F 
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CHAP, h exasperated by the experience of its ellects, and their 
" attachmeot to liberty propordonably confirmed. To 

them ibt state of their country must have been into- 
lerable : to reflect upon the efforts of their fathers, 
onoe their pride and g^iy, and whom ihcy themselves 
had followed with no unequal steps, and to see die re* 
suit of aU in the scenes that now presented themselves, 
must have filled their minds with sensations of tiie 
deepest regret, and feelings bordering at least on 
despondency. To us, who have the opportunity of 
combining, in our view of this period, not only-the 
preceding but subsequent transactions, the ccmsidera- 
tion of it may suggest reflections far different, and 
speculations more consolatory. Indeed I know not 
that history can furnish a more forcible lesson against 
despondency, than by recording, that wid&in a diort 
time from those dismal days in which men of die 
greatest constancy despaired and had reason to do so, 
within five years fix>m the death of Sidney, arose the 
brightest sera of freedom known to the annals of our 
country. 
Intended ^^ 1^ said that the King, when at the summit of ht^ 

change of power, was far from happy ; and a notion has been 
generally entertained, that not long before his death he 
had resolved upon the recall of Monmouth, and a cor- 
respondent change of system. That some such change 
was apprehended seems extremely probable, from the 
earnest desire which the court of France, as well as 
the Duke of York^s party in England, entertained, in 
the last years of Charles's life, to remove the Mar- 
quis of Halifax, who was supposed to have friendly 
dispositions to Monmouth* Among the various 
objections to that nobleman's political principles, we 
find the charge most relied upon, for the purpose 
6f injuring him in the mind of the King, was found- 
ed on the opinion he had delivered in council, in 
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j^ttnir of model&ig the duoters of the Btitsih Co^ CHAP, i. 
ionies in North America upon the principles of the 
rights znd privileges of Englishmen. There was no 
room to doubt, (he was accused of saying,) that 
the same laws under which we live in England^ 
should be estaUished in a country composed of Eng- 
lishmen. He even dilated upon this, and omitted 
none of the reasons by which it can be proved, that 
an ab^Iute government is neither so happy nor so 
safe as that which is tempered by laws, and ^whidi 
Uiaiits the authority of the prince. He exaggerated, 
it was ssud, the mischiefs of a sovereign power, and 
declared plainty, that he could not make up his mind 
to live under a king, who should have it in his power 
to take, when he pleased, the money he might haye 
in his pocket. All the other ministers, had combat- 
ed, as might be expected, sentiments so extraordina- 
ry ; and without entering into die general question of 
the comparative value of diiFerent forms of govern- 
ment, maintained that his Majesty could, and ought - 
to govern coimtries so distant, in the manner that 
should a{^ar to him most suiti&le for preserving or 
augmenting the strength and riches of the mother 
country. It had been therefore resolved, that the 
govemm^it and council of the Provinces under the 
new charter, should not be obliged to call assemblies 
of the cdionists for the purpose of imposing taxes, or 
making other impoitant regulati<ms, but should do 
what they thought fit, without rendering any account 
of rtheir actions, except to his Britatnnic Majesty. The 
affair having been so decided with a concurrence only 
daoTt of unanimity, was no longer considered as a 
matter of importance, nor would it be worth record- 
ing, if the Duke of York and the French court had 
not fastened upon it,"*^ as affording the best evidence of 

• vide Barillon's Dispatches, 7th Dec. J684. 
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CHAP. I. the daager to be apprehended from haviiig a man ^f 
' " ' HalifBQL's principles in «iy situation of trust or power. 
There is something curious in discovering, that, evea 
at this early period, a quesdon relative to Nordi A- 
mericaa liberty, and even to North American ta3Ea-t 
tioQ, was considered as die test of principles friendly., 
or adverse, to arbitrary power at home* But the truth 
is, that among the several controversies which have 
arisen, there is no other wherein the natural rights of 
man on the one hand, imd the authority of artificial 
institution on the other, as apf^ed respeedvdy, by ll^ 
Whigs and Tories, to the Eng^iab constituti(»i, are so 
fiurly put in issue, nor by which the line of separation 
between the two panics is so strongly and distinctly 
marked^ 
0]»»f1^*8 There is some reason for believing diat die court 

Fpb%. ^^ ®^ Versailles had either wholly discoodnued, or at 
least had become very remiss m, the paymenta of 
Charles's pension ; and it is not unlikely that this 
consideradcm may have induced him either really to 
think of calling a parliament, or at least to threaten 
Lewis with such a measure, in order to make that 
prince more punctual in performing his part of their^ 
secret treaty. But whether or not any secret change 
was ffeally intended, or if it were, to what extent, aa4 
to what objects directed, are points which cannot now 
be ascertained, no. public steps having ever been taken 
in this afiair, and his Majesty's intentions, if in truth 
he had any such, becoming abortive by the sudden 
illness which §eiaed him on the first of February, 
1685, and which, in a few days afterwards, put an 
^nd to his reign and life. His death was by many 
Supposed to have been the egiect of poison ; but al*« 
diough there is reason to believe that diis suspicicm 
f^as harboured by persons very near to him, and a-i 
fipipng othfers, as I have heard, by the Du^che^s pf 
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Porlsnioififa) it appears, upon the whole, to rest upon chap. i. 
very riefider foundaticms.'^ 

WilA respect to the character of this Prmce, upon His charac- 
tiie.deGiieation of which so much pains have been em« ^^^' 
ployed, by the various writers who treat of the histoiy 
of his time, it must be confessed that the facts which 
have been noticed in the foregoing pages, furnish but 
too many UlUstrations of the more unfavoundiie parts 
of it« From these we may collect, that his ambition 
wa^ directed solely ags»nst his subjects, while he was 
conq>tetely indifferent concerning the figure which he 
or th^y might make in the general affairs of Europe ; 
and thill; his desir;e of power was more unmixed with 
the love of glory than riiat of any other man whom 
history has recorded ; that he was unprincipled, un- 
grate&d, meao, and treacherous, to which may be 
a.dded. vindictive, and remorseless. For Burnet, in 
re&sing to him the praise of clemency and forgive* 
neas «eems to be perfectly justifiable, nor is it conceiv- 
able upon what pretenee his partisans have taken diis 
grcMmd of panegyric. X doubt whether a single in* 
stance can be. produced, of his having spared the life 
of any cme whom motives, either of policy, or of re- 
venge, prompted him to destroy. To allege that of 
Mamaouth, as it would be an affront to human nature^ 
30 would it likewise imply the mo$t severe of all sa- 
tires against the motiarch Mmself, and we ms^ add 
too an undeserved one* For in order to consider it as 
an act of meritoribus forbearance on his part, that he 

* Hr. Fox had tliis report from the family of his mother, great- 
^andaughtef to the Dutches of Portsmoath....The Dutches of 
Portsmouth lived to a very advanced age, and retained her fa- 
culties to the period of her death, whi^h happened in 1734, ^ 
Aubig|iy....Mr. Fox's mother, when very yoiv^g, »»w tier at that 
place ; and many of the Lenox family, with whom Mr. Fox was 
subsequehtijr accjuainted, had, no doubt, frecjuently conversed 
with tie?. 
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CHAP. I. dUdnot fioUow the example of C<»ist8Didiief«Bd Philip 
" the Second, by imbruing his hands in the blood of his 

son, we must first suppose him to have been whoOjr Toid 
of every natural affecdon, which does notappesor t9 have 
been the case. His declaration, that he would have 
pardoned Essex, being made when that noUeman was 
dead, and not followed by any act evincing its ainceri' 
ty, can surely bbtainno credit from men of sensi^* If 
he had really had the intention, he oug^t not to have 
made such a declaration, unless he accompamed it 
with some mark <^ kindness to the relations, or wkb 
Bome act of mercy to the friends, of die deeeised* 
Considering it as a mere piece of hypocrisy, ire can-> 
not help looking upon it as one of the most odious 
passages of his life. This ill-timed boast of his in- 
tended mercy, and the brutal taunt with which he ac* 
companied his mitigation, (if so it may be caQed^) of 
Russd's sentence, show his insensibility and hardness 
to have been such, that in questions, where right and 
feelings were coac^ned, his good sense, and even the 
good taste for which he has been so much extoBed, 
seemed wholly to desert him* 
His ^ood On the other hand, it would be want of candor to 

quaUtic*. maintain, that Charles was entirely destitute of good 
qualities ; nor was the propriety of Burnet's csmpa- 
rison between him and Tiberius ever felt, I imagine, 
fay any cme but its author. He was gay and afiaUe, 
and, if incapable of the sentiments belonging to pride 
of a laudable sort, he was at least free from haughti- 
ness and insolence. The praise of politeness, which 
the Stoics are. not perhaps wrong in classing among 
the moral virtues, provided they admit it to be one 
of the lowest order, has never been denied him, and 
he had in toi eminent degree diat facility of temper 
which, though conridered by some moralists as nearly 
filled to vice, yet, inasmuch as it contributes greatly 
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tbo the hi^}>iiiea8 of those around us, is, in itsdf, not CHAP. 1 
only stn engaging^, tut an estimable quality* His sup* , 

port of die Queen during the heats raised by die Po** 
pish ptot, ought to be taken rather as a proof that he 
was not a mcmster, than to be ascribed to him as a 
merit ; but his steadiness to his brother, though it may 
and ou^t, in a great measure, to be accounted for 
upon selfish principles, had at least a strong resem* 
blance to virtue. 

The best part of this Pri^c^'s character seems to 
h.'se^e been his kindness towards ^ his mistresses, and 
his affection for his children, and others nearly conr 
nected to him by the ties of blood. ' His recommen* 
daticm c^ the Dutchess of Portsmouth and Mrs. Gwyn, 
upon his death-bed^ to his successor, is much to his 
honour ; and they ivho censure it, seem, in their zeal 
to show themselves strict moralists, to have suffered 
their notions of vice and virtue to have fallen into 
strange confusion. Charles's connection with those 
ladies might be vicious^ but at a moment when that 
connection was upon the point of being finally, and 
irrevocably dissolved, to concern himself about thfeir 
future welfare, and to recommend them to his brother 
"With earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is not for the 
hoterest of morality that the good and evil actions, 
even of bad men, should be confounded. His aftec* 
tion for the Duke of Gloucester, and for the Dutches^ 
of Orleans, seems to have been sincere and cordial* 
To attribute, as some hav^ done, his grief for die loss 
of the first to political considerations, founded upon 
an intended balance of power between his two bro* 
thers, would be an absurd refinement, whatever were 
his general disposition ; but when we reflect upon that 
carelessness which, especially in his youth, was a con- 
spicuous feature of his character, the absurdity be-^ 
comes still more striking. And though Burnet more 
covertly, and Ludlow more openly, insinuate that his 
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CHAP. I fondness for his sister "was of a cripoinal nature^ I never 
could find that there was any ground whatever for 
such a suspicion; nor does the litde that remaii^ of 
their epistolary correspondence give it the smallest 
countenance. Upon the whole, Charles the Second 
was a.bad man, and a bad king: let us not palliate his 
crimes ; but neither let us adopt false or doubtful im- 
putations, for the purpose of making him a Monster. 
Whoever reviews the interesting period which we 
have been discussing, upon the principle recommend- 
ed in the outset of this cluster, will find, that, finom 
the consideratioii of the past, to prognosticate the fu- 
ture, would, at the moment of Charleses demise^ be 
BO easy task« Between two persons, one of whom 
should expect that the country would remain sunk in 
slavery, the other, that the cause of freedom would 
revive and triumph, it would be difficult to decidei 
whose reasons were better supported, whose specula- 
tions the more probable. I should guess that he who 
desponded, had looked more at the state of the pub' 
lie, while he who was sanguine, had fixed his eyes 
more attentively upon the person who was about to 
mount the throne. Upon reviewing the two great 
parties of the nation, one observation occurs very for^^ 
cibly, and that is, that the great strength of the Whigd 
consisted in their being able to brand their adversaries 
as favourers of Popery ; that of the Tories, (as far as 
tlieir strength depended upon opinion, and not merely 
upon the power of the crown,) in their finding colour 
to represent the Whigs as republicans. From this ob- 
servation we may draw a further inference, that, in 
proporticHi to the rashness of the Crown, in avowing 
and pressing forward the cause of Popery, and to the 
moderation and steadiness of the Whigs, in adhering 
to the form of monarchy, would be the chance of the 
}3eopl6 of England, for changing an ignominious des^ 
potism, for glory, liberty, and happiness. 
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'* Accession of James tl His Declaration in Council :....Accepta-' 

" ble to the Nation Arbitrary Designs of his Reign Formei^ 

" Ministers continued Money Transactions with France 

** Revenue levied without Authority of ParUament.»..iFersecu> 

« lion of Dissenters Character of JefFerie8....iThe King's Af- 

" fectation of Independence Advances to the Prince of 

" Orange The primary Object of this Reign Transactions 

** in 8cotland....-Severe Persecutions there Scottish Pariia- 

" ment...,Crueltaes of CSovernment English. Parliament; It« 

" Proceedings»....Revenue Votes concerning ReUgion....3iU- 

" for Preservation of the King's Person Solicitude for the 

" Church of England Reversal of Stafford's Attainder reject- 

^ ed Parliament adjourned ChariU;ter of the Tories Situa* 

"tionof the Whigs." 

CHARLES the SECOND expired pn the sixth of CHAP.H. 
February 1684-5, and on the same day his successor 1685. 
was proclaimed King in London, with the usual for- Accession <rf 
malities,by the title of James the Second. The great Feb. e^i 
influence which this prince was supposed to have pos- 
sessed in the government, during the latter years of 
his brother's reign, and the expectation which was en- 
tertained, in consequence, that his measures, when 
monarch, would be of the same character and com- 
plexion with those which he was known to have highly 
approved, and of which he was thought by many to 
have been the principal author, when a subject, left 
little room for that spirit of speculation, which gene- 
rally attends a demise of the Crown. And thus an 
event, which, when apprehended ^ few years before^ 

G '. ' ■' 
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CHAP. n. had, accordmg to a strong eiqpression of Sir William 
1685. Temple, been looked upon as the end of the world, 
was now deemed to be of small comparittve impor- 
tance. 
First steps of Its tendency, indeed, was rather to ensure persever- 
" '^^^' ance than to effect any change in the system which had 
been of late years pursued. As there are, however, 
some steps indispensably necessary on the accession of 
a new prince to the throne, to these the public atten- 
tion was directed, and, though the character of James 
had been long so generally understood, as to leave 
litdc doubt respecting the political maxims and princi- 
ples by which his reign would be governed, there was 
probably much curiosity, as upon such occasions there 
always is, with regard to the conduct he would pursue 
in matters of less importance, and to the ^general lan- 
guage and behaviour which he would adopt in his new 
situation. His first step was, of course, to assemble 
the privy council, to whom he spoke as follows : 
Hisdeclara- *^ Before I enter upon any other business, I think 
twn in coun- ^ g^ ^^ ^^^ something to you. Since it hath pleased 
^^ Almighty God to place me in this situation, and I 
^^ am now to succeed so good and gracious a king, as 
^^ well as so very kind a brother, I think it fit to de- 
" dare to you, that I will endeavour to follow his ex- 
** ample, and most especially in that of his great cle- 
** mency and tenderness to his people* I have been 
** reported to be a man for arbitrary power ; but that 
" is not the only story that has been made of me : and 
" I shall make it my endeavour to preserve this go- 
** vemment, both in Church and State, as it is now by 
^^ law established, t know the principles of the Church 
^^ of England-are for Monarchy, and the members of 
" it have shown themselves good and loyal subjects ; 
'* therefore I shall always take care to defend and 
^^ support it. I know too, that the laws of England are 
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^ sufficient to make the King as great a monarch as I CHAP. n. 

*' can wi^; and as I ishall never depart from the just ^535 

^ rights and prerogatives of the crown, so I shall 

^ never invade any n^an's pn^rty. I have ofiten 

^ heretof<»re ventured my life in defience of this na* 

^ tion; and I shall go as fiu* as anygmah in presenrii^ 

*^ it in all its just rights and liberties*''* 

With this declaration die council were so highly Acceptable 
satisfied^ ihat they suj^licated his Ms^esty to make it 
pubSc, which was accordingly done ; and it is reported 
to have been received wiidi unbounded applause by th6 
greater part of the nation. Some, perhaps, there were, 
who did not think the boast of having ventured his 
Ufe^ very manly, and who, considering the traasactiona 
of die IiaKt«}MMr&of Charles's reign, were not much 
encouraged by die promise of imitating diat monarch 
in clemency and tenderness to his subjects* To diese 
it might appear, that whatcrc^-iJiere whs of consola** 
tory in the King's disclaimer of arbitrary power, and 
professed attachment to the laws, was totally done 
away, as well by the consideration of what his majes* 
ty's notions of power and law were, as by his dechura- 
tion, that he would follow the example of a predeces* 
sor, whose govemmtent had not only been marked 
with die violation, in particular cases, of all the most 
sacred laws of the resdm, but had latterly, by the dis- 
use of parliaments in defiance of the statute of the 
sixteendt year of his teign, stood upon a foundadcw 
radically and fundamentally illegal. To . odiers it 
might occur, that even the promise to the Church of 
England, thouig^ express with respect to the condidon 
of it, which was no other than perfect acquiescence in 
what the King deemed to be the true principles of 
monarchy, was rather vague with regard to the nature, 
or degree of support to which the royal speaker might 

• Kennet, IH. 420. 
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CHAP. n. conceive himself engaged. The words, although, in 
1585. any interpretation of them, they ccmveycd more tfian 
he possibly ever intended to perform, did by no 
means express the sense which at that time, by his 
friends, and afterwards by his enemies, was endea- 
voured to be fixed on them. There was indeed a 
priomise to support the establishment of die Church, 
and consequently the laws upon which that estsAlish- 
ment immediately rested ; but by no means an engage^ 
ment to maintsun aH the collateral provisions wluch 
some of its more zealous members mig^t judge ne* 
cessaiy for its secuxity. 
Triumph of But whatever doubts or difficulties might be fek, 
onest £g^ Q^ none were expressed. The Whigs, as a van- 
quished party. Were either silent, or not listened to, 
and.the Tories were in a temper of mind which does 
not easily admit suspicion. 'Diey were not more de- 
lighted with the victory they had obtained over their 
adversaries, than with the additional stability which, 
as they vainly imagined, the accession of the new mo* 
narch wa:s Hkely to give to their system. The truth is, 
that, his religion excepted, (and that objection they 
were sanguine enough to consider as done away by a 
few gracious words in favour of the Church,) James 
was every way better suited to their purpose than his 
brother. They had entertained continual apprehen* 
sions, not perhaps wholly unfounded, of the late King's 
returning kindness to Monmouth, the consequences of 
which could not easily be calculated j whereas, every 
occurrence that had happened, as well as every cir* 
cumstance in James's situation, seemed to make him 
utterly irreconcileable with the Whigs. Besides, after 
the reproach, as well as alarm, which the notcM-iety of 
Charles's treacherous character must so often have 
caused them, the very circumstance of having at their 
bead a Prince, of whom they coujd , with any colour 
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hold out to Aeir adherents, that his word was to be CHAP. H. 
depended upon, was in itself a matter of triumph and iSsi 
exuhation. Accordingly the watchword of the party 
was every where, We have the word of a King^ and a 
rvord never yet broken; and to such a length was the 
spirit of adulation, or perhaps delusion, earned, that 
this royal declaration was said to be a better security 
for the liberty and religion of the nation, than any 
which die law coidd devise.* 

The King, though much pleased, no doubt, with the The King's 
popidarity which seemed to attend the commence- "^1^^*^ 
tnent di his reign, as a powerful medium for estab* 
lishing the system of absolute power, did net suffj^r * 

himsdlf, by any show of affection from his people, to 
be diverted from his design of rendering his govem- 
xnent independent of them. To this design we must 
look as the main-spring of all his actions at this period ; 
for with regard to the Roman Cath<dic religion, it is 
by no means certain diat he had yet thought of obtain- 
ing for it any thing more than a complete toleration. 
With this view, therefore, he could not take a more Ministers re- 
judicious resolution than that which he had declared ^P®*"*^ 
in his* speech to the privy council, and to which he 
seems, at this time, to have steadfastly adhered, of 
making the gbvemment of his predecessor the model 
for his own. He therefore continued in their offices, 
notwithstanding the personal objections he might have 
to some of them, those servants of die late King, dur> 
ing whose administration that Prince had been so suc- 
cessful in subduing his subjects, and eradicating al- 
most iroxa the minds of Englishmen every sentiment 
of liberty. 

Even the Marquis of Halifax, who was supposed Halifax. 
to have remonstrated against many of the late mea- 
sures, and to have been busy in recommending a 
• Buniet. 
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CHAP. n. change of system to Charles, was contiaued m high 
1585^ ^ eiiiplo3niient by James, who told him, that, of all his 
past conduct, he should remember only his behaviour 
upon the Exdusiim Bill, to which that nobleman had 
made a zealous and distinguished opposition ; a hand- 
scmie expression, which has been the more nodced, as 
well betause it is almost the single instance of this 
Prince's showing any disposition to forget injuries, as 
on account of a delicacy and propriety in the w<»'ding 
of it by no means fioniliar to him* 

npchester. Lawtence Hyde, iEarl of Rochester, whom he' ap- 
pointed Lard Treasurer, was in all respects calculated 
to be a fit instrument for the purposes dien in view. 
Besides being upon the worst terms with Halifax, id 
whom alone, of all his ministers, James was likely to 
find any bias in fiivour of popidar principles, he was, 
both firom prejudice of education, and from interest, 
inasmuch as he had aspired to be the head ot die To- 
ries, a great favourer of those servile principles of 
the Church of England, which had lately been so 
highly extolled frcmi the throne. His near relation to 
the Dutchess of York might also be some recommen- 
dation, l)ut his privity to the late pecuniary transac- 
tions between the courts of Versailles and London, 
and die cordiality with which he concurred in them, 
were by far more powerful titles to his new master's 
confidence. For it must be observed of this minis- 
ter, as well as of many others of his party, that his 
hi^h notions, as they are frequendy styled, of power, 
regarded only the relation between the King and his 
subjects, and not that in which he might stand with 
respect to foreign Princes ; so that, provided he could, 
by a dependence, however servile, upon Lewis the 
Fourteenth, be placed above the controul of his Par- 
liament and people at home, he considered the ho- 
nour of the crown unsullied.' 
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Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, who was con- CHAP. It. 
tinued as Secretary of State, had been at one period 1685. 
ai supporter of the Exclusion Bill, and had been sus- sundcriwid. 
pected of having offered the Du^tchess of Portsmouth 
to obtain the succession of the crown for her son, the 
Duke of Richmond. Nay more, King James, in his 
memoirs, charges him with having intended, just at 
the time of Charles's death, to send him into a second 
banishment ; * but with regard to this last point, it 
appears evident to me, that many things in those me- 
moirs relative to this. Earl, were written after Jameses 
abdication, and in the greatest bitterness of spirit, 
ivhen he was probably in ^ frame of mind to believe 
any thing against a person by whom he conceived 
himself to have been basely deserted. The reap- 
pointment, therefore, of this nobleman to so impor- 
tant an office, is to be accounted for partly upon the 
general principle above mentioned, of making the 
new reign a mere continuation of the former, and 
pardy upon Simderland's extraordinary talents for in- 
gratiating himself with persons in power, and per- 
suading them that he was the fittest instrument for 
their purposes ; a talent in '^hich he seems to have 
surpassed all the intriguing statesmen of his time, or 
perhaps of any other. 

An intimate connection with the court of Versailles Money trans- 
being the principal engine by which the favourite pro- ^^nce ^^^ 
ject of absolute monarchy was tp be effected, Jam^s, 
for the purpose of fixing and cementing that connec- 
tion, sent for M. De Barillon, the French ambassa- 
dor, the very day after his accession, and entered into 
the most confidential discourse with him. He ex- 
plained to him his motives for intending to call a par-* 
liament, as well as his resolution to levy by authority, 

* Macphersoh's state papers, 1. 147 
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GHAP. n the revenue which his predecessor had enjoyed iu 
1685. virtue of a grant of parliament which determined 
with his life. He made general professions of at- 
tachment to Lewis, declared that in all afliadrs of im- 
portance it was his intention to consult that monarch, 
and a^lo^zed, upon the ground of the ui^ncy of 
the case, for acting in the instance mentioned without 
his advice. Money was not directly mentioned, 
owing, perhaps,* to some sense of shame upon that 
subject, which his brother had never experienced; 
but lest there should be a doubt whether that object 
were implied in the desire of support and protection, 
Rochester was directed to explain the matter more 
fully, and to give a more distinct interpretation of 
these general terms. Accordingly, that minister 
waited the next morning upon Barillon, and after 
having repeated, and enlarged upon the reasons for 
calling a parliament, stated, as an additional argument, 
in defence of the measure, that without it, his master 
would become too chargeable to the French King; 
adding, however, that the assistance which might be 
expected from a Parliament, did not exempt him al- 
together from the necessity of resorting to that prince 
for pecuniary aids, for that without such, he would 
be at the mercy' of his subjects, and that upcMi this 
beginning would depend the whole fortune of the 
reign.* If Rochester actually expressed himself as 
Barillon relates, the use intended to be made of Par- 
liament, cannot but cause the most lively indignation, 
while it furnishes a complete answer to the historians 
who accuse the parliaments of those days of unsea- 
sonable parsimony ill dieir grants to the Stuart Kings s 
for the grants of the people of England were not des- 
tined, it seems, to enable their Kings to oppose the 

• BariUon's Letter, Febniaryrl9,. 1685, in the Appendix. 
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ipower 6i France, or even to be independent of her^ OHAP. n. 
but to render the influence which Lewis was resolved """leisl 
to preserve in this country, less chargeable to him^, 
by furnishing their quota to the support of his royal 
dependant. 

The French ambassador sent itam^diately a detail- The King's 
ed account of these conversations to his court, where^ txi^r * 
probably, they were not received with the lete satis- 
faction on account of the request contained in them 
having been anticipated* Within a very few days 
from that in which the latter of them had passed, he 
was empowered to accompany the delivery of a letter 
from his master, widi the agreeable news of having 
received from him bills of exchange to the amount of 
five hundred thousand livires^ to be used in whatever 
manner mi^t be convenient to the King of England's 
service. The account which Barilloii gives, of the 
manner in which this sum was received^ is altogethet 
ridiculous : the King's eyes were full of tears, and 
three of his ministers, Rochester, Sunderlahd, and 
Godolphin, came severally to the French ambassador, 
to express the sense their master had of the obliga- 
tion^ in terms the most lavish** Indeed, demonstra^ 
tions of gratitude from the King directly^ ad well as 
through his ministers, for this supply^ were such, as 
if they had been used by some unfortut^te individual^ 
who, with his whole family, had been saved, by the 
timely succour of some kind ahd powerful protector, 
from a gaol and dll its horrors, \^uld be deemed ra-* 
ther too strong than tbp weak# BariQon himself 
seems surprised when he relates them \ but imputes 
them to what was probably their real cause, to the ap-^ 
prehensions that had been entertained, (very unrea^ 

* Purillon's letter, Feb. 26, in the Appendix 
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GHAP. II. sanaUe ones !) that the King of France might no 
1685. l<Higer choose to interfere in the afiiadrs of England, 
and consequently his sUpport could not be relied on 
for the grand object of assimilating diis government 
to his own. 
Sagacity and If such apprehensions did exist, it is probable that 
Lewi?the^ they were chiefly 0wing to the very careless manner^ 
fouitecnth. to say the least, in which Lewis had of late fulfilled 
his pecuniary engagements to Charles, so as to amount, 
in the opinion of the English ministers, to an actual 
breach of promise. But the circumstances were in 
some respects altered. The French King had been 
convinced that Charles would never call a parliament ; 
nay further, perhaps, that if he did, he would not be 
trusted by one; and considering him therefore en* 
tirely in his power, acted frrnn that principle in inso- 
lent minds, which makes them fond of ill-treating and 
insulting those whom they have degraded to a depen- 
dence on them. But James would probably be obli- 
ged at the commencement of a new reign, to call a 
parliamentyand if well used by such a body, and aban- 
doned by France, might give up his project of arbi- 
ti^ary power, and consent to goi?em according to the 
laws and constitution* In suck an event, JLewis easily 
foresaw, that, instead <^ an useful dependant, he mi^t 
find upon the throne of England a formidable enemy. 
Indeed,^ this Prince and his ministers seem all along, 
with a sQgacky that does them credit, to have fore- 
seen, and to have jusdy estimated, the dangers to 
which they would be liable, if a cot'dial union should 
ever take place between a King of England and hia 
Parliament, and the British councils be directed by 
men enlightened and warmed by the genuine prin- 
ciples of liberty. It was therefore an object of great 
moment to bind the new KiiM^^s early as possible^ 
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ter of no less trivitaph to the court of. VersaiBea to CHAP, n. 
have retsMQ^d him by so moderate a fee, than to that i^ss. 
of London to receive a sum, which, though small, was 
diought valuable, as an earnest of better wages, aoKl 
future protection. 

It had for some time been Lewises fa^^ourke object Treaty ynifk 
to annex to his domii^on what remained of tIic\Span-» f^J^^jf^itji, 
ish Netherlands, as well on account of their own in* 
trinsic value, as to enable him to destroy the United 
Provinces and the Prince of Orange ; and this object 
Charles had bound himself, by treaty with Spain, to 
oppose. In the joy, therefore, occasioned by this no- 
ble manner of proceeding, (for such it was called by 
all the parties concerned,) the first step was to agree, 
without hesitation, that Charles's' treaty with Spain 
detennined with his life ; a decision which, if the 
disregard that had b^en shown to it, did not render 
the question concerning it nugatory, it would be diffi- 
cult to support upon any principles of national I^w or 
justice. The manner in which the late King had 
conducted himself upon the subject of this treaty, that 
is to say, the violation of it, without formally re- 
nouncing it, was gravely commended, and stated to 
be no more thaa what: might justly be expected from 
him ; but the present King was declared to be still 
more free, and in no way bound by a treaty, from 
the execution of which his brother had judged himself 
to be sufficiently dispensed. This appears to be a nice * 
distinction and what that degree of obligation was^ 
from which James was exempt, but which had lain 
upon Charles, who neither thought himself bound, 
nor was expected by otjiers to execute the treaty, it is 
difficult to conceive.* 



* Barillon's Disi 
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CHAP. n. This prdiminaiy being adjusted, the meaning of 
1585. which, through aU this contemptible shuffling, was 
More money that James, by giving up all concern for the Spanish 
f^Le '9 Netherlands, should be at liberty to acquiesce in, or 
to second, whatever might be the ambitious projects 
of the court of Versailles, it was determined that Lord 
Churchill should be sent to Paris to obtain further pe- 
cuniary aids. But such was the impression made by 
the frankness and generosity of Lewis, that there was 
no question of discussing or capitulating, but every 
thing was remitted to that Prince, and to the informa- 
tion his ministers might give him, respecting the exi- 
gency of affairs in England. He who had so hand- 
somely been beforehand, in granting die assistance of 
five hundred thousand livres, was only to be thanked 
for past, not importuned for future, munificence.* 
Thus ended, for the present, this disgusting scene df 
iniquity and nonsense, ip which all the actors seemed 
to vij with each other in prostituting the sacred names 
of friendship, generosity, and gratitude, in one of the 
meanest and most cripiinal transactions which history 
records. 

The principal parties in the business, besides the 
King himself, to whose capacity, at least, if not to his 
situation, it was more suitable, and Lopd Churchill, 
who acted as an inferior agent, were Sun^'erland, Ro- 
chester, and Godolphin, all men of high rank, and 
* considerable abilities, but whose understandings, as 
well as their principles, seem to have been corrupted 
by the pernicious schemes in which they were engaged. 
With respect to the last mentioned nobleman in par- 
ticular, it is impossible, without pain, to see him en- 
gaged in such transactions. With what self-humilia- 

• * BfurillQn's Dispatches, Feb. 0^/0.685. Appcndb, 
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trion must* he not have reflected upon them in subse- CHAP. n. 
quent periods of his life ! How litde could Barillon less 
guess that he was negociating with one who was des« 
tined to be at the head of an adminijstj^tion, which, in 
a few years, woidd send the same Lord Churchill, not 
to Paris to implore Lewis for succours towards en- 
slaving England, or to thank him for pensions to her 
monarch, but to combine all Europe against him, in 
the cause of liberty ; to rout his armies, to take his 
towns, to humble his pride, and to shake to the founda- 
tion that fabric of power which it had been the busi- 
ness of a long life to raise at the expense of every 
sentiment of tenderness to his subjects, and of justice 
and good ftdth to foreign nations! It is with difficulty 
the reader can persuade himself that, the GodoI[^in 
and Churchill here mentioned, sn*e the same persons 
who were afterwards, one in the cabinet, one in the 
field, the great conductors of the war of the Succes- 
sion. How litde do they appear in one instance ! Hqw 
great in the other ! And the investigation of the cause 
to ii|hichthis excessive'difierence is principally owing, 
will produce a most useful lesson. Is Ae difference 
to be attributed to any superiority of genius in the 
prince whom they served in the latter period of their 
lives ? Queen Anne's capacity appears to have been 
inferior even to her father's. Did they enjoy in a . , 
greater degree her favour and confidence? The very 
reverse is the fact. But in one case they were the 
tools of a ICing plotting against his people ; in the 
odier, the ministers of a free government acting upon 
enlarged principles, and with energies which no state 
that is not in some degree republican can supply. 
How forcibly must the contemplation of these men in 
such opposite situations teach persons engaged in po- 
litical life, that a free ^d popular government is de- 
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CHAP. n. siraUe, not oely for the public good, but for ^ir cyiwm 
ia85. greatness and consideratioD, for every object of gene- 
rous ambition ! 

Curtoms Ic- The Kin£ havinff. as has been related, first privately 
vied without . ^^ _ , 7^ . « r. i . 

authority of communicated his mtentions to the French ambassa- 

I'arliainent Jq^, issued proclamations for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and for levying upon his sole authority, the 
customs and other duties which had constituted part 
of the late King's rievenue, but to which, the acts 
granting them having expired with the Prince, James 
was not legally entided. He was advised by Lord 
Guildford, whom he had continued in the office of 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and who upon such a subject 
therefore^ was a person likely to have the greatest 
weight, to satisfy himself with directing the money to 
be kept in the Exchequer for the disposal of Parlia- 
ment, which was shordy to meet; and by others, to 
take bonds from the merchants for the duties, to be 
paid when Parliament should legalize them.* But 
these expedients were not suited to the King's views, 
who, as well on account of his engagement with Fryce, 
as from his own disposition, was determined to take 
no step that might indicate an intention of governing 
by' Parliaments, or a consciousness of his being de- 
pendant upon them for his revenue. He adopted, 
therefore, the advice of Jefferies, advice not resulting 
so much, probaUy, either from ignorance or violence 
of disposition, as from his knowledge that it would be 
most agreeable to his master; and directed the duties 
to be paid as in the former reign. It was pretended, 
that an interruption in levying some of the duties 
might be hurtful to trade ; but as every difficulty of 
that kind was obviated by the expedients proposed, 
this arbitrary and violent measure can widi no colour 

• Life of Lord Keeper North. 
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je ascribed to a regard, to public convemence, nor to cHAP. Ii. 
any other motive Aan to a desire cif reviving Charles i685. 
the First's claims to die power of taxation, and of 
furnishing a m«it intelligible comment upon his speech 
to the coimcil on the day of his accession* It became 
evident what the King's notions were, widi respect to 
that regal prerogative from which he professed him- 
self determined never to depart, and to that property 
which he would never invade. What were the re- 
maining rights and -liberties of the nation, which he 
was to preserve, might be more difficult to discover ; 
but that the laws gf England, in the royal interpreta- 
tion of them, were sufficient to make the King as great' 
a monarch as he, or indeed any prince, could desire, 
was a point that could not be diq)uted. This viola- 
tion of law was in itself most fls^grant : it was applied 
to a point well understood, and thought to have been, 
so completely settled by repeated and most explicit 
declarations,, of the legislature, that it must have been 
doubtful whether even the most corrupt judges, if the 
question had been tried, would have had the audacity 
to decide it^ against the subject. But no resistance 
was made; nor did thd example of Hampden^ which 
a half century before had been so successful, and ren- 
dered that patriot's name so iUustriovb, tempt any one 
to emulate his fame ; so completely had the crafty and 
sanguinary measures of the late reign attained the ob- 
ject to which they were directed, and rendered all men 
either afraid or unwilling to exert themselves in the 
cause of liberty. 

On the other hand, addt^esses the most servile were Addresses. 
daily sent to the throne. That of the University of 
Oxford stated, that the religion which they professed 
bound them to unconditional, obedience to thpir sover 
reign, without restrictions or limitations; and the 
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CHAP. n. Society of Banisters and Students of the Middle 
Temple dianked his Majesty for the attention he had 
shown to the trade of the kingdom, concermng which, 
and its bahmce, (and upon this las* wtide they laid 
particular stress,) they seemed to think themselves 
peculiarly called upon to deliver their (pinion ; but 
whatever might be their knowledge in matters of 
trade, it was at least equal to that which these addres- 
sers showed in the laws and constitution of their 
country, since they boldly affirmed the King^s right to 
levy the duties, and declared that it had never been 
disputed but by persons engaged in what they were 
pleased to call, tebeUiun against his royal fadier. The 
address concluded with a sort of prayer, that all his 
Majesty's subjects might be as good lawyers as diem- 
selves^ and disposed to acknowledge the royal prero- 
gative in all its extent* 

If these addresses are remarkable for their servility, 
that of the GentLeijien and Freeholders of the county 
of Suffolk was no less so for the spirit of party vio- 
lence that was disjdayed in it. They would take care^ 
they said, to choose representatives who should no 
more endure those who had been for the Exclusion 
Bill, than the last Parliament had the abhorrers of the 
association ; and thus not only endeavoured to keep 
up his Majesty's resentment against a part of their 
fellow subjects, but engaged themselves to imitate, 
for the purpose of retaliation, that part of the conduct 
of their adversaries, which they considered as most 
illegal and oppressive.* 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that among all the 
adulatory addresses of \ this time, there is not to be 
found, in any one of them, any declaration of disbe^ 
lifcf in the Popish Plot, or any charge upon the late 
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ParlkfOetie, &r haying prosecuted it, thcftigk it cgM cUAP. «. 
not bat be well known, th«t such t^cs would^ of all ^^^ — 
othei?, be most agi'eeable to the .Court* Hence we 
may cdltect that the dehisicin on this subject was by 
no lyieans at an end, and that they who, out of a de« 
sire to tendef history conformable to die principles of 
political justice, attribute the unpopularity, and down- 
fall of Ae Whigs, to the indignation excited by their 
furious «nd sanguinary prosecution of the plot, are 
egfegiously mistaken. If this had been in any degree 
the prevailing sentiment^ it is utterly unaccountable^ 
that, so far from its appearing in any of the addresses 
of these times, this most just ground of reproach upon 
the Whig party, and the Parliament in which they 
had had the superiority, w^s Ae only one omitted in 
them. The fact appears to havfe been the very reverse 
of what suck historians suppose, and dte activity of 
the late pailiamentary. leaders, in prosecuting die Po« 
pish plot, was the principle circumstance' which re- 
conciled the nation for a. time, to dieir other proceed-^ 
ings ; ths^ their conduct in that business, (no^ so 
justly condemned,) was the grand engine of their 
power, and that when that failed, they were sooa 
overpowered by the united forces of bigotry and cor- 
ruption. They were hatedl)y,a great part of the na* 
tion, not for their crimes, but for their virtues. To 
be above corruption is always odioUs to the corrupt^ 
and to entertain more enlarged and juster notiiofis of 
philosophy and government, is often a bause of alarm 
to the narrow minded and superstitioufi. In those days 
particularly, it was obvious to reffer to the confusion, 
greatly exaggerated, of the times of the Common- 
wealth ; and it was ah excellent watch-word of alarm, 
to accuse every lovef of law and liberty, of designs to 
revive the tragical scene which had dosed the life of. 
the first Charles- In this spirit, therefore, the Exchi- 

I AH 
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^HAP. n. 8i<m B31) and the alleged conspiracies of Sidn^ and 
jgg^ Russel were, as might naturally be expectedi the chief 
xharges urged against the Whigs ; but their ccmduct 
on the subject of the Popish plot, was so far from be- 
ing the cause of the hatred borne to them, that it was 
not even used as a topic of accusation against them. 
Late King's In order to keep up that spirit in the nation, which 
Declaration, ^^^ thought to be manifested in the addresses, his 
Majesty <»rdered die Declaration, to which allusion 
;wa9 made in the last chapter, to be published, inter- 
woven with a history of the Rye-house plot, which Is 
said to have been drawn by Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Ro- 
chester. The principal drift of this publication was, 
to load the memory of Sidney and Russel, and to 
. blacken the character of the Duke of Monmouth, by 
wickedly confounding the consultations holden by 
them, with the plot for assassinating the late King, 
and in this object, it seems in a great measure to have 
^ succeeded. He also caused to be published, an at- 
andattesta- testation of his brodier's having died a Roman Ca- 
dying a Ca- AoUc, together With two papers, drawn up by him, 
l^hedi^^^' ^ favour of that persuasion. This is generally consl- 
• ' dered to have been a very ill-advised instance of zeal ; 
but probaUy James thought, that, at a time when 
people seemed to be so in loVe with his power, he 
might safely venture to indulge himself in a display of 
his attachment to his religion ; and perhaps too, it 
might be thought good policy, to show th^t a Prince, 
who had been so highly complimented as Charles had 
been, for the restoration and protection of the church, 
had, in truth, been a Catholic, and thus, to inculcate 
an opinion, that the Church of England might not 
only be safe,. but highly favoured, under the reign of 
% Popish Prince. 
Persecution Partly from similar motives, and partly to gratify 
of Dissent- the natural vindictiveness of his temper, he persevered 
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m a most cruel persecution of the Protestant Dissent* CHAP. n. 
ers, upon the most frivolous pretences. The courts of Jj^ 
justice, as in Charles's days, were instruments equally 
ready, either for seconding the policy, or for gratify- 
ing the bad passions, of the Monarch ; and JefTeries, 
whom the late King had appointed Chief. Justice, of 
England, a little before Sidney's trial, was a niiui«efti* 
tirely agreeable to the temper, and suitable to'Ae 
purposes, of the present gpvemment. He ^as tiiought Jcfferics* 
not to be very learned in his profession : but what ^ "^^ 
might be wanting in knowledge, he made up i^ po- 
sitiveness ; and indeed whatever might be die difficul- / 
ties in questions between one object and another, the 
fashionable doctrine which prevailed at that time, of 
supporting the King's prerogative in its full extent, 
and widiout restr^cuon or limitation, rendered, to such 
as espoused it, all that branch of law, which is caHed 
constitutional, extremely easy and simple. He was 
as submissive and mean to those above him, as he 
was haughty and insolent to those who were in any 
degree in his power ; and if in his own conduct he 
did not exhibit a very nice regard for morality, or 
even for decency, he never faHed to animadvert upon, 
and to puiiish, the most slight deviation in others, 
with the utmost severity, especially if they were per- 
sons whom he 'suspected to be no favourites of the 
Court. 

Before this magistrate was brought for ti;ial, by a Richard 
jury sufficiendy prepossessed in favour of Tory poli- gecSted!'^'^ 
tics, the Rev. Richard Baxter, a dissenting minister ; 
a pious and learned man, of exemplary character, al- 
ways remarkable for his attachment to monarchy, and 
for leaning to moderate measures in the diiferences 
between the church, and those of his persuasion. The 
pretence for this prosecution' was, a supposed refer- 
ence of some passages in one of his works, to the 



CHAF. a bi(dM>p« of tbe cbofdi of England f a reference wMch 
■ -gg^ was certainly not upended by himt and wbidi could 
not have been made oul; to any jury that had been less 
prejudiced^ or under any other direction than that of 
Jeflferies. The real motive was, the desire of punish- 
ing an eminent dissenting tether, whose reputation 
was high amoiig his sect, and who was supposed to 
favour the poliucid opinions of the Whigs* He was 
found guilty, and Jeflferies, in passing sentence v^pon 
him^ loaded him with the coarsest reproaches and 
bitterest taunts* He called him sometimes, by way of 
derision,* a saint, sometimes, in plainer terms, an old 
rogue ; and classed this respectable divine^ to whom 
the only crime imputed, was the having spoken dis- 
respectfully of the iHshops of a communion to which 
he did not belong, with the infamous Oates, who had 
been lately convicted of perjury. He finished with 
declaring, that it was niatter of public notoriety, that 
there was a formed design to ruin the King and the 
nation, in which this old man was the principal incen^ 
diary. Nor is it imprgbable tb;it this declaration, ab- 
surd as it was, might gain belief, at a time when th$ 
credulity of the triuii^phant party was at its height, 
pr^ufity of Of this credulity it seems to be no inconsiderable 
tjie nation, t^g^jm^jn^y^ tj^at some aflFected nicety, which James 
had shown, with regard to the cerem6nie3 to be used 
towards the French ambassador^ was highly magni- 
fied^ and represented to be an indication of the differ- 
ent tone that was to be taken by the present King, in . 
rega|!d to foreign powers, ^d particularly to the court 
Versailtes. The King was represented as a Prince 
eminentiy jealous of the national honour, and deter^ 
mined to preserve the balance of power in Europe, by 
opposing the ambitious projects of France, at the very 
time when he was supplicating Lewis to be his^en- 
sioner, and expressing the most extravagant grititu^jle, 
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fer haviag been accepted as such. From the infor- chap. H. 
fnadon which we bow hai^e, it appears that his appli- ^^ 
cations to Lewis for money were incessant, and that 
the difficulties were all on die side of the. French 
court.* Of the historians who wrote prior to the in* 
speetioa of the papers in the Foreign OiEce in France, 
Burnet is die only one wiio seems to have known that 
James's pretoisions of independency with respect to 
the French Kin^, were, (as he terms them,) only a 
show ; but there can now be no reason to doubt the 
truth of die anecdote which he relates, dutt Lewis, 
900n after, tok). the Dulfie of Yilleroy,! that if Ja^es 
showed any s^arent uneasiness concerning the ba<^ 
Jance of power, (and there is some r^ai^on to suppose 
he did,) in his convenfatioiis with die Spanish, axid 
other foreign ambassadors, hb intentioii was, proba-p 
bly, to alarm the court of Versailles, and thereby to 
exlDFt pecuniary assistance to a greater extent ; while, 
on the other hand, Lewid, secure in the knowledge, 
that his vjews of absolute power must continue him in 
dependance upcm France, seems to have refused fur- 
ther supplies, and even in some measure to have with- 
drawn those which had been stipulated, as a mark of. 
his displeasure widi his dependant, for assuming a 
higher tone dian he thought becoming4 

Whedier with a view of giving some countenance His adraa, 
to those who were praising him upon the abovemen- prince^f 
tioned tojMC, or from what other motive it is now not Onnge, 
easy to conjecture, Jame^ seems to have wished to be 
upon apparent good terms, at least, with the Prince of 
Orange; and after some correspondence with that. 
Prince, concerning die protection affc^ded by him, and 

f Tide Appendix passim. f Vide Burnet, Vol. H. p. 303. 
t |i£wis's I^ter to BariUon^ April 24 Appendix. 
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CHAP. IL the States General, to Monmouth, and other obnoxious 
1685 persons, it appears that he declared hinxself, in conse* 
quence of certain explanations and concessions, per- 
fectly satisfied. It is to be remarked, however, that 
he thought it necessary to ffve die French ambassador 
an account of this transaction, and in a manner to apo- 
logize to him for entering into any sort of terms with 
a son-in-law, who was supposed to be hostile in dispo- 
sition to the French King. He assured Barillon, that 
a change of system, on the part of the Prince of 
Orange, in regard to Lewis, should be a condition of 
his reconciliation: he afterwards informed him, that 
the Prince of Orange had answered him satisfactorily 
in all other respects, but had not taken notice of his 
wish that he should connect himself widi France ; but 
never told him that he had, notwithstanding the 
Prince's silence on that material point, expressed him- 
self completely satisfied with him.* That a proposi- 
tion to the Prince of Orange, to connect himself in po- 
litics with Lewis, would, (if made,) have been reject- 
ed, in the manner in which the king's account to Ba- 
rillon implies that it was, there can be no doubt ; but 
.whether James ever had the assurance to make it, is 
more questionable ; for, as he evidently acted disin- 
genuously with the ambassador, in concealing from 
him the complete satisfaction he had expressed of the 
Prince of Orange's present conduct ;t it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose, that he deceived him still fur- 
ther, and pretended to have made an application, 
which he had never hazarded. However, the ascer- 
y taining of this fact is by no means necessary for the 

illustration, either of the general history, or of James's 
particular character; since it appears, that the propo- 

* Barillon's Dispatches, March 1, and 5. AppendbL 
t Dalrympie's Mem. II. 116. 
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sition^ if made, was rejected $ and Jamefl i% in dsay chap. n. 
case, equally convicted of insincerity; the only point less. 
in question being, whether he deceived the French 
ambassador, in regard to the fact of his having made 
the proposition, or to the sentiments he expressed 
upon its beling refused. Nothing serves more to show 
the dependance in which he considered himself to be 
upon Lewis, than these contemptible shifb, to which he 
condescended, for the purposes of explaining, and apo- 
logizing for, such parts of his conduct, as might be 
supposed to be less agreeable to that monarch than the 
rest. An English Parliament acting upon constitu- 
tional principles, and the Prince of Orange, were the 
two enemies whom Lewis most dreaded; andaccord>- 
ingly, whenever James found it necessary to make ap* 
proaches to either of them, an apology vras immedi* 
ately to be offered to the French ambassador, to which 
truth sometimes, and honour was always sacrificed.'*^ 

Mr. Hume says, the King found himself, by de- The primary 
grees, under the necessity of falling into an union ®*V^^^®^|"^ 
with the French monarch, who could alone assist him^ 
in promoting the Catholic religion in Eng^d. But 
when that, historian wrote, those documents had not 
been nvade public, from which the account of the com- 
munications with Barillon has been taken, and by 
which it appears that a connection with France was, 
as well in point of time, as in importance, the first ob- 
ject of his reign, and that 'the immediate specific mo- 
. tive to that connection, was the same as that of his 
brother; the desire of rendering himself independent 
of Parliament, and absolute, not that of establishing 
Popery in England, which was considered as a more 
remote contingency .f That this was the case, is evi- 

* Vide Appendix passim. 
t Ai^endix passim . 
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CMAJP, IL dtmt from all the dvcuoHtnces of the tnnsaciMdf 
1685. sukI especially from the seal with which he was serv- 
ed in it by Ministers who were never imspedied of 
any leaning towards Popery, aad not one of whom 
(Sundetland excepted,) could be brought to the mea- 
, stxres that were afterwards taken in &voiir of that re- 
li^on. It is the more material to attend to this dis- 
tinction, because the Tor^ historians, especially such 
^^'^H^' of them as are not Jacobites, have taken much pains to 
historiaiM. induce us to attribute the violences and illegalities of 
this reign to James's religion, which was peoidiar 
to him, rather than to that desire of absolute power, 
which so many other princes have had, have, and al* 
ways will have in common with him. The poticy of 
such misrepresentation is obvious. If this reign is to 
be considered as a period insulated, as it were, and 
unccmnected with the general course of history, and 
if the events of it are to be attributed exduaively, to 
die particular character, and particular attachments of 
the monarch, the scde inference will be, that we must 
not have a Catholic for our King ; whereas, if we con- 
^ sider it, which history well warrants us to do^ as a 
part of that system which had beeh pursued by all the 
Stuart Kings, as well prior, as subsequent, to the Re* 
storation, the lesson which it afibrds is very different, 
as well as far more instructive. We are taught, gene- 
rally, the dangers Eng^shmen will always be liadble to, 
if, from favour to a Prince upon the throne, or from 
a confidence^ however grounded, that his views are 
agreeable to our own notions of the constitution, we, 
iii any considerable degree, abate of that vig^ant, and 
unremitting jealousy of die power of the crown, which 
can alone secure to us the effect of those wise laws that 
have been provided for the benefit of the subject; and 
still more particularly, that it is in vain to think of 
making a compromise with power, and by yielding to 
it in other points, preserving some favourite object, 
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such, for insia^ce, as the church in James's case, from chap. n. 

its grasp. i6S5 

Previous to meeting his English Parliament, James Scottish Par- 
directed a parliament which had been simimoned in ^^^^ 
the preceding reign, to assemble at Edinburgh, and 
appointed the Duke of Queensbury his commissioner. 
This appointment is, in itself, a strong indication, that 
the King's views, with 'regard to Scotland at least, 
were similar to those which I have ascribed to him in 
England; and that they did not at that time extend to 
the introduction of Popery, but were altogether di- 
rected to the establishment of absolute power as the 
en</, and to the support of an episcopal church, upon 
the model of the church of England, as the means* 
For Queensbury had explained himself to his Majes- 
ty, in the fullest manner, upon the subject of religion ; 
and while he professed himself to be ready, (as indeed 
his conduct in the late reign had sufiiciendy proved,) 
to go any length in supporting royal power, and in 
persecuting the Presbyterians, had made it a condi- 
tion of his services, that he might understand from 
his Majesty, that there was no intention of changing 
the established, religion; for if such was the object, he 
could not make any one step with him in that matter. 
James received this declaration most kindly ; assured 
him he had no such intention, and that he would have 
a parliament, to which he, Queensbury, should ^ as 
commissioner; and giving all possible assurances in 
the matter of religion, get the revenue to be setUed, 
and such other laws to be passed, as might be neces- 
sary, for ,the public safety. With these promises the 
Duke was not only satisfied at the time, but declared, 
at a subsequent period, that they had been made in so 
frank and hearty a manner, as made him conclude, 
that it was impossible that the King should be acting • 
a part. And this nobleman was considered, and fe 

K 
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CHAP. n. haaded down to us by contemporary writers, as a man 
1685. of a penetrating genius, nor has it ever been the na- 
tional character of die country to which he bdooged^ 
to be more liable to be imposed upon, than the rest of 
mankind. 
The King's The Scottish Parfiament met on the 23d of April, 
and was opened by the Conunissioner, with the fol- 
lowing letter from the King : 

" Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

*' The many experiences we have had of th^ loyd- 
•* ty, and exemplary forwardness of that our ancient 
•* kingdom, by their representatives in parliament as- 
sembled, in the reign of our deceased, and most 
entirely beloved brother, ot ever blessed memory, 
** made us desirous to call you at this time, in thebe- 
•* ginning of bur reign, to give you an opportunity, 
•* not only of showing your duty to us in the same 
** manner, but likewise of being exemplary to odiers, 
" in your demonstrations of aifection to our person, 
*^ and compliance with our desires, as you have most 
** eminently been in times past, to a degree never to 
" be forgotten by us, nor, (we hope,) to be contra- 
** dieted by your future practices* That which we 
*' are at this time to propose unto you is, what is as 
•* necessary for your safety as our service, and what 
♦* has a tendency more to secure your own privileges 
** and properties, than the aggrandizing our power 
" and authority, (though in it consists the greatest se- 
** curity of your rights and interests, these never hav- 
" ing been in danger, except when the royal power 
*' was brought too low to protect them,) which now 
** we are resolved to maintain in its greatest lustre, 
" to the end we may be the more enabled to defend 
'*'and protect your religion as established by law ; 
'-^ and your rights and properties (which was our dc~ 
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^ sign ki cal&iig this parliament) against fanatical eqtio OHAP. H. 

*' trivances, murderers and assassins, w1m> having no jggj 

^^ fearof God, more than honour for us, have tHX>ught 

^^ you into such difficulties, as only the blessing of 

^^ God upon the steady resolutions, and actings ol our 

*^ said dearest royal Ixrother, and those employed by 

^^ him, (in prosecution of the good and wholesome 

^^ laws, by you heretofore offered,) could have saved 

^^ you from the most horrid confusions, and inevitable 

^^ ruin. Nothing has been left unattempted by liiose 

^ wild, and inhuman trsutors, lor endeavouring to 

*' overturn your peace : and therefore, we have good 

^^ reascoi to hope, th^ nothing will be wanting in you, 

*^ to secure yourselves and us from their outrages and 

^^ violence, in time coming ; and to take care that 

^^ such conspirators meet with their just deservings, 

** so as others may thereby be deterred firom courses 

^^ so little agreeable to religion, or their duty and al- 

*' legiance to us. These things we considered to be 

*■*' of so great import^ce to our royal, as well as the 

** universal, interest of that our kingdom^ that we 

*' were fully resolved^ in person^to have prdppsed the 

■'' needful remedies to you. But things having so 

^^ fallen out, as render this impossible for us, we have 

** now thought fit, to send our right. trusty, ^id right 

" entirely beloved cousin, and counsellor, William 

*' Duke, of Qjueensbury, to be our commissioner 

^^ amongst you ; of whose abilities and qualificaticK^ 

■" we have reason to be fully satisfied, and of whose 

^^ faithfulness to us, and zeal for our interest, we have 

" had signal proofs, in the times of our greatest diffi- 

" culties. Him we have fully entrusted in all things 

^' relating to our service, and your own prosperity 

^^ and happiness, and therefore, you are to give him 

*' entire trust and credit, as you now see we have 

^ done, from whose prudence, and your most dutiful 
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CHAP.TI. " affection to us, we have full confidence of your en- 
1^5] " tire compliance and assistance in aB those matters, 
** wherein he is instructed as aforesaid. We do 
** therefore, not only recommend unto you, that such 
" things be done as are necessary in this juncture, for 
" your own peace, and the support of our royal in- . 
" terest, of which we had so much experience when 
" amongst you, that we cannot doubt of your full and 
• " ample expressing the same on this occasion, by 

** which the great concern we have in you, our ancient 
" and kindly people, may still increase, and you may 
♦* transmit your loyal actions, (as examples of duty,) 
*^ to your posterity* In full confidence whereof we 
" do assure you of our royal favour and protection, 
" in all your concerns ; and so we bid you heartily 
« fareweU." 

This letter deserves the more attention, because, as 
the proceedings of the Scotch parliament, according 
to a remarkable expression in the letter itself, were 
intended to be an example to others, there is the 
greatest reason to suppose the matter of it mvtst have 
been maturely weighed and considered. His Ma- 
jesty first compliments the Scotch parliament, upon 
their peculiar loyalty, and dutiful behaviour in past 
times, meaning, no doubt, to contrast their conduct 
with that of those English parliaments who had pas« 
sed the Exclusion Bill, the Disbanding Act, the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, and other measures hostile to his 
favourite principles of government. He states the 
granting of an independant revienue, and the sup- 
porting the prerogative in its greatest lustre, if not 
the aggrandizing of it, to be necessary for the preser- 
. vation of their religion, established by law, (that is 
the Protestant Episcopacy,) as well as for the security 
of their properties against fanatical assassins and mur- 
derers; thus emphatically announcing a complete 
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union of interests between the Crown and tfie Church. CH AP, n. 
He then bestows a complete and unqualified approba- i685. 
tion of Ae persecuting measures of the last reign, in 
which he had borne so great a share : and to those 
measures, and to the steadiness with which they had 
been p^severed in, he ascribes the escape of both 
church and state from the fanatics, and expresses his 
regret that he could not be present, to propose in per- 
son, the other remedies of a similar nature, which he * 
recommended as needful in the present conjuncture. . 

Now, it is proper, in this place, to enquire into the Transactions 
nature of the measures thus extolled, as well for the "* cotiand, 
purpose of elucidating the characters of the King and 
his Scottish ministers, as for that of rendering more 
intelligible the subsequent proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, and the other events which soon after took 
place in that kingdom. Some general notions may 
be formed of that course of proceedings, which, ac- 
cording to his Majesty^ opinion, had been so lauda- 
bly and resolutely pursued during the late reign, from 
the circumstances alluded to in the preceding chap- 
ter, when it is understood, that the sentences of Ar- 
gyle and Laurie of BlackwOod were not detached in- 
stances of oppression, but rather a sample of the ge- 
neral system of administration. The covenant, which % 
had been so solemnly taken by the whole kingdom, 
and, among the rest, by the King himself, had beed 
declared to be unlawful, and a refusal to abjure it had 
been made subject to the severest penalties. Episco- 
pacy, which was detested by a great majority of the 
nation, had been established, and all public exercise 
of religion, in the formS to which the people were 
most attached, had been prohibited. The attendance 
upon field conventicles had been made highly penal, 
and the preaching at them capital ; by which means, 
accprding to the computation of a late writer, no lefts 
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CHAP, n renavkable for the accuracy of his ftcu, than fot the 
-' jgg5 fence and juatness of his reasonings, at least seven- 
teen thousand persons in one distria were involved 
in criminality, and became the object of persecution. 
After this, letters had been issued by government, 
forbidding the intercommuning with persons who had 
neglected, or refused, to appear before Ae privy coun- 
cil, when cited for die above crimes ; a proceeding, 
by which, not only all succour or assistance to such 
persoDs, but, according to the strict sense of the word 
made use of, aSi intercourse with them, was rendered 
criminal, and subjected him who disobeyed the pro- 
UUtion to the same penalties, whether capital or 
others, which weie affixed to the aUeged crimes d 
die party with whom he had intercommuned*'*^ 
Measures of These measures not proving effectual for the pur- 
pcrsectttion. ^^^^ f^ which they were intended, or, as some say, 
the object of Charles the Sectmd's government being 
to provoke an insurrection, a demand was made upon 
the landhdders, in the district supposed to be most 
disaffected, of bonds,^ whereby they were to become 
responsible for their wives, families, tenams, and ser- 
vants ; and likewise for the wives, families, and ser- 
vants of their tenants, and finally, for all persons living 
upon their estates ; that they should not withdraw from 
the church, frequent or preach at conventicles, nor 
give any succour, or have any intercourse with per- 
sons with whom it was forbidden to intercommune ; 
and. the penalties attached to the breach of this engage- 
ment, the keeping of which was obviously out of the 
power of him who was required to make it, were to 
be the same as those, whether capital or other, to 
which the several persons, for wlK)m he engaged, 
might be liable. The landholders, not being wiHing to 

* Laing's History, Vol. IV. 34. 60. ^4. Woodrow. 
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s%d>8C]ibe to dieir oifti destmeticm, refused to exeimSs eOAV. n. 
the bonds, and this was thoii^t suffieient grounds i^^^ 
for considering the district to which they belonged ss 
in a state of rebeUion. Eng^idi and Irish armies were 
otdered to the frontiers ; a train of artittery, and the 
militia, were sent into the district itself; md six thou- 
sand Hig^anders, who were let loose upon its inhabi- 
tants, to exercise eveiy species of pillage and plunder, 
were c(»mived at, or ratiier encouraged, in excesses of 
a stilt more atrocious nature.* 

The bonds being still refused, the government had Writs of 
recourse to an expedient of a most extraordinary na- ^^^ ^'' 
ture i and issued what tiie Scotch called a writ of 
Law-burrows, against the whole district. This writ of 
Law-burrows is somewhat analagous to what we call 
STUfearmg- the peace against any one, and had hithert^o 
been supposed, as the other is with us, to be applica«» 
ble to the disputes of private individusds, and to the 
apprehensions^ which, in consequence of such disputes 
they may mutually entertain of each other. A Go- 
vernment swearing the peace against its subjects was 
a new spectacle ; but if a private subject ^ under fear of 
another^ hath a right to such a security , how much 
more the go'oemment itselft was tiioug^t an unanswer- 
able argument. Such are the sophistries which tyrants 
deem satisfactory. Thus are they willing even to de- 
scend from their loftiness, into the situation of subjects 
or private men, when it is for the purpose of acquiring 
additional powers of persecution ; and thus truly for- 
midable and terrific are they, when they pretend alarm 
and fear. By these writs, the persons against whom 
they were directed, were bound, as in case of the fcw- 
mer bonds, to conditions which were not in their pow- 
er to fulfil, such as the preventing of conventicles and 

• Buwiet. Woodrow. Laitig, IV. 8^, 
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CHAP.IL the like, umkx auch penalties as die privy cwxaai 
1585. might inflict, and a disobedience to them was followed 
l^ outlawry and confiscation. 
Approred of The conduct of the Duke of Lauderdsde who was 
at Court ^g chief actor in these scenes of violence and iniquity, 
was completely approved and justified at Court , but, 
in consequence, probably, of the state of politics in 
England, at a time when the Whigs were strongest in 
the House of Commons, .some of these grievances 
were in part redressed, and the Highlanders, and 
writs of Law-burrows were recalled. But the country 
was still treated like a conquered country. The- Hig^* 
landers were replaced by an army of five thousand 
regulars, and garrisons were placed in private houses* 
The persecution of conventicles continued ; and ample 
indemnity was granted for every species of violence 
that might be exercified by those employed to suppress 
Assassinati- them. In this state of things, the assassination and 
Wsho ^^^' murder of Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrews, by a 
Sharp. troop of fanatics, who had been driven to madness by 

the oppression of Carmichael, one of that prelate's in* 
struments, while it gaye an additional spur to the 
vindictive temper of the government, was considered 
by it as a justification for every mode and degree of 
cruelty and persecution. The outrage committed by 
a few individuals, was imputed^ to the whole fanatic 
sect, as the government termed them, or, in other 
words, to a description of people which composed a 
great majority of the population in the low-lands c( 
Scotland ; and those who attended field or armed 
conventicles, were ordered, to be indiscriminately 
massacred. 
Insurrection By such means an insurrection was at last produced 
BrS^^^^^ which, from the weakness, or, as some suppose, from 
the wicked policy of an administration eager for con- 
fiscations, and desirous of such a state of the.countr\- 
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a^ might, in some measure', justify liieir course of CHAP, il, 
govemment, *[made such a progress that the insur*^ ^^ 
gentsj became masters of Glasgow, and the country 
aidjacent. To quell these insurgents, who, undisciplin- 
ed as they were, had defeated Graham, after^irards 
Viscount Dundee, the Duke of Monmouth was sent 
with an army from England ; but, lest the ge:fterou9 
mildness of his nature should prevail, he had sealed 
orders, which he was not to open till in sight of the 
rebels, enjoining him not to treat with them, but to 
iail upon them, without any previous negotiation* In 
pursuance of these orders, the insurgents were attack* 
ed at Bothwell Sridge, where, though they were en-* 
tirely routed and dispersed, yet, because those who 
surrendered at discretion were not put to death, and 
the army, by the strict enforcing of discipline, were 
prevented from plunder and other outrages, it was re- 
presented by Ja^i^, and in some degree even by the 
King, that Monmouth had acted as if he had meant 
rather to put himself at the head of the fanatics than 
to repel them, and were inclined rather to court their 
friendship than to piinish their r^beUion^ All com*^ 
plaints against Lauderdale were dismissed; hispowct 
confirmed ; and an act of indemnity, which had been 
procured at Monmouth's intercession, was so clogged 
with exceptions, as to be of little use to any but to the 
agents of tyranny. Several persons, who were neither 
directly, nor indirectly concerned in the nmrder of the 
Archbishop, were executed as an expiation for that 
offence ; f but many more were obliged to x:ompound 
for their lives, by submitting tp the most rapacious 

* The words between tUe brackets have been inserted to com- 
plete the sense, there having been evidently an omission in the 
manuscript copy. 

' t'Laii%, IV.164;Wop4i'ow,II.8r. 90, 
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CHAP. n. extoitioD, whkh at tlus pardcular period seenas to 
— £535 have been the en^e of oppression most in fashion, 
and which was extended, not only to those who had 
been in any way concerned in the insurrection, but 
to those who had neglected to attend the standard of 
the King, when displayed agsunst what was styled, in 
the usual insulting language of tjrrants, a most mma- 
tural rebellion* 
More severe The quiet produced by such means, was, as might 
perwcution. ^^ expected, of no long duration. Enthu^asm was 
increased by persecution, and the fanatic preachers 
found no difficulty in persuading their flocks, to throw 
off all aUe^ance to a government .which afforded 
them no protection. The King was declared to be an 
apostate from the Covenant, a tyrant, and an usurper; 
and CargiU, one of the most enthusiastic among the 
preachers, pronounced a formal sentence of excommu- 
nication against him, his brother the Duke of Yoik, 
and others, their ministers and abettors. This out- 
rage upon majesty, together withan insurrection, con- 
temptible in point of numbers and strength, in which 
Cameron, another field preacher, had been killed, fur- 
nidied a pretence which was by no means neglected, 
for new cruelties and executions; but neither death 
nor torture Were sufficient to subdue the minds of 
Cargill, and his intrepid followers* TTiey all gloried 
in their sufferings; nor could the meanest of them 
be brought to purchase their lives by a retractation of 
their principles, or even by an expression that might 
be construed into an approbation of their persecutors. 
, The effect of this heroic constancy upon the minds of 
their oppressors, was to persuade them not to lessen 
the numbers of executions, but to render them more 
private ;* whereby they exposed the true character of 

* Woodrow^ It 189. 
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iKeir government, which was no* severity, but vio- CHAP. H. 
lence, not justice, but vengeance : for, e:canip}e being ^685. 
the only legitimate end of punishment, where that is 
likely to encourage, rather than to deter, (as the go- 
vernment in these instances seems to have apprehend- 
ed,) and consequently to prove more pernicious than 
salutary, every punishment inflicted by the magistrate 
IS cruelty; every execution, murder. The rage of 
punishment did not stop even here; but questions 
were put to persons, and in many instances to persons 
under torture, who had not been proved to have been 
in any of the insurrections, whether they considered 
the Archbishops s assassination as murder^ the rising at 
Botkwell Bridge rebeliiony and Charles a lawful King. 
The refusal to answer these questions, or the answer- 
ing of them in an unsatisfactory manner, was deemed 
a proof of guilt, and immediate execution ensued* 

These last proceedings hadtaken place while James Act of Sac- 
himself had the government in his hands, a»d under tesT*^'* 
his immediate directions. Not long after, and when 
the Exclusionists in England were supposed to be en- 
tirely defeated, was passed, (James being the Kiiig's 
eommissioner,) the famous BiB of Succession, declar- 
ing that no difference of religion, nor any statute or 
law grounded upon such, or any other pretence, could 
defeat the hereditary right of the heir to the crown, 
and that to propose any limitation upon the future 
administration of such heir; was high treason. But 
the Protestant religion was to be secured ; for those 
who Were most obsequious to the Court, and the most 
willing and forward instruments ol its tyranny, were, 
nevertheless, zealous Protestants. A Test was there- 
fore framed for this purpose, which was imposed upon 
all persons exercising any civil or military functicms 
whatever, the royal family alone excepted : but to the 
declaration of adherence to the Protestant religion. 
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CHAP. li; was added a recognidon of the King^s supremacy in 
1685. ecclesiastical matters, and a complete renunciation in 
civil concerns, of every right belonging to a free sub- 
ject. An adherence to the Protestant religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of it referred to in the test, 
seemed to some inconsistent with the acknowledgment 
of the King's supremacy, and that clause of the oath 
which related to civil matters, inasmuch as it declared 
agsunst endeavouring at any alteration in the Church 
or State, seemed incompatible with the duties of a 
counsellor or a member of parliament. Upon these 
groimds die Earl of Argyle, in taking die oath, thought 
6t to declare as fdlows: 
Argyle con- ^ { have considered the test, and I am very desirous 
hTsrali^a- " ^ Pv^ obedience as far as I can. I am confident 

tioAof the " the Parliament never intended to impose contradic- 
test 
' ' ^' tory oaths ; therefore I think no man can explain it 

^ but for himself. Accordingly I take it, as far as it 

^^ is consistent with itself, and the Protestant re^gion. 

^^ And I dq declare, that I mean not to bind up my- 

^^ self in my station, and in a lawful way, to wish and 

^^ endeavour any alteration I think to the advantage of 

** the Church or State, not repugnant to the Protestant 

^^ Religion and my loyalty. And this I understand as 

'^ a part of the oath.".,.. And for this declaration, 

though unnoticed at the time, he was in a few days 

afterwards committed, and shortly after sentenced 

to die.'*!' Nor w^3 the test applied only to those for 

whom it had been originaUy instituted, but by being 

* The disgusting- ease with which James, (in his Memoirs, 
Macpherson's State Papers,!. 123) speaks of Argyle's case, his 
pretence that he put his life in jeopardy only with a view to seize 
• ' his property, seem to destroy all notions of this Prince's having^ 

had any honour or conscience ; nor after tliis, can we give much 
credit to the declaration, that Argyle's life vras not aimed at, 
Mtefrovi Mr. Fox^a Common Place Book, 
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offered to those numerous classes of people who were CHAP. P. 
within the reach of the late severe ci:iminal laws, aes JesI 
an alternative for death or confiscation, it might fairly 
be said to be imposed upon the greater part of the 
country. 

Not long after these transactions, Jantes took his 
final leave of the government, and in his parting 
speech Recommended, in the strpngest terms, the sup- 
port of the church. This gracious expression, the 
sincetdty of which seemed to be evinced by his con- 
duct to the conventiclers, and the severity with which 
he had enforced the test, obtained him a testimonial^ 
from the Bishops of his affection to their Protestant 
church ; a testimoiiial, to which, upon the principle, 
that they are the best friends to the church, who are 
most willing to persecute such as dissent from it, he 
was, notwithstanding his own nonrconformity, most 
amply entitled.* ^ 

Qjaeensberry's administration ensued, in which the Queensber- 
maxims that had guided his predecessors were so far ^'^ extor- 
fram being relinquished, that they were pursued, if 
possible,, with greater steadiness and activity. Law* 
rie of Blackwood was condemned for baving holden 
intercourse with a rebel, whose name was not to be 
found in any of the lists of the intercommuned or 
proscribed ; and a proclamation was issued, threat- 
ening all who were in like circumstances with a simi- 
lar fate. The intercourse with rebels, having been in 
great parts of the kingdom promiscuous and univer- 
sal, more than twenty thousand persons were objects 
of this menace.f Fines and extortions of all kinds 
were employed to enrich the public trejisury , to which, 
therefore, the multiplication of crimes became a fruit- 
ful source of revenue ; and lest it should not be suf- 

* Buppet. t Burnet, h&mgy l.*52. 
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CHAP. n. ficiieiitty so, husbands were made answerable, (and 
1585. that too wiA a retrospect,) for the absence of their 
wives from church ; a circumstance which the Pres- 
byterian women's aversion to the episcopal torta of 
worship, had rendered very general.* 
Declaration This system of govenunent, and e^cially the ri- 
nyiiuifl. ** 8^^^ ^* which those concerned in die late insmrec- 
tions, the excommunication of the King, or the other 
outrages complained of, were pursued and hunted, 
sometimes by blood-hounds, sometimes by soldiers 
almost equally savage, and afterwards shot like wild 
beasts, f drove some of diose sectaries who were sty- 
led Cameronians, and other proscribed persons, to 
measures of absolute desperation. They made a de- 
claration, which they caused to be aflbied to different 
churches, importing that they would use the law of 
retaliation, and " ive willy ^ said they, ** punish as 
" enemies to God, and to the covenant, such persons as 
^' shall make it th&ir Work to imdrUe their hands in our 
" blood; and chiefly , if they shall continue obstinately j 
" and xvith habitual malice to proceed against u*,** with 
more to the* like efiect. ^ Upon such an occasion, the 
interference of government became necessary. The 
government did indeed interfere, and by a vote of 
council, ordered, that whoever owned, or refused to 
disown, the Declaration on oath, should be put to 
death, in the presence of two witnesses, though un- 
Massacre of armed when taken. The execution of this massacre, 
Fanatics. j^ ^y^^ twelve counties which were principally con- 
cerned, was committed to the military, and exceeded, 
if possible, the order itself. The disowning the De- ' 
claration was required to be in a particular form pre- 
scribed. Women, obstinate in their fanaticism, lest 
female blood should be a stain upon the swords of sol- 

• Biirijct ^. t Woodrow, II. 447. 449. * Ibid. Apend. 
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diers engaged in this honourable empjbjrment, wer« ghap. n. 
drowned. The habitations, as well of ^ose who had iesi! 
fled to save themselves, , as of those who suffered, . 
were burnt and destroyed. Such members of the fa- 
milies of the delinquents as were above twelve years 
old, were imprisoned for the purpose of being after- 
wards transported. The brutality of the soldiers was 
such as might be expected from an army let loose 
from all restraint, and employed to execute the royal 
justice, as it was called, upon wretches. Graham, who 
has been mentioned before, and who, under the title 
of Lord Dundee, a tide which was probaUy confer- 
red upon him by James for these or'similar services, 
was afterwards esteemed such a hero among the Ja- 
cobite .party, particularly distinguished himself. Of 
six unarmed fugitives whom he seized, he caused 
four to be shot in his presence, nor did the remaining 
two experience any other mercy from him than a de- 
lay of their doom ; and at another time, having in->> 
ter^epted the flight of one of these victims, he had 
him §hown to his family, and then murdered in the 
arms of his wife ! The example of persons of such 
high rank, and who must be presumed to hjive had 
an education in some degree correspondent to their 
station, could not fail of operating upon men of a low- 
er order in society. The carnage became every day 
more general and more indiscriminate ; and the mur- 
der of peasants in their houses, or while employed at 
their usual work in the fields, by the soldiers, was 
not only not reproved oic punished, but deemed a me- 
ritorious service by their superiors.* The demise of " 
King Chwles, which happened about this time, cau- 
sed no suspension or relaxation in these proceedings, 
which seemed to have been the crowning measure, as 

* Bumet. Woodrow. Laing^. 
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CHAP. II. it were, or finidiing stroke, of that system, for t&0 
steady perseverance in which, James so much admi' 
red the resolution of his brother. 

It has been judged necessary to detail these trans^ 
actions, in a manner which may, to some readers, ap^ 
pear an iit^erdnent digression from the narrative in 
which this history is at present engaged, in order to 
set in a clearer light, some points of the greatest im- 
portante. In the first place, from the summary re- 
view of the affairs of Scotland, and from the compla- 
cency with which James looks back to his own share 
of them, joined to the general approbation he expres- 
sed of the conduct of the government in that king- 
dom, we may form a pretty just notion, as well of his 
maxims of policy, as of his temper and disposition, 
in matters where his bigotry to the Roman Catholic 
religion had no ^hare« For it is to be observed, and 
carefully kept in mind, that the church, of which he 
not only recommends the suppoit, but which he show- 
ed himself ready to maintain, by the most violent 
means, is the Episcopalian church of the Protestants ; 
that the test which he enforced at the point of the 
bayonet was a Protestant test, so much so indeed^ 
that he himself could not take it ; and that the more 
marked character of the conventicles, the objects of 
his persecution, was not so much that of heretics ex- 
communicated by the Pope, as of dissenters from the 
church of England, and irreconcileable enemies to the 
Protestant Liturgy and the Protestant Episcopacy. 
But he judged the church of England to be a most fit 
instrument for rendering the monarchy absolute. On 
the other hand, the Presbyterians were thought na- 
turally hostile to the principles of passive obedience, 
and to one or other, or with more probability, to both, 
of these considerations, joined to the natural violence 
of his temper, is to be referred the whole of his con- 
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duct, in this part of his life, which in this vietv, is fa- CHAP. It 
tional enough ; but on the supposition of his having 1685. 
conceived thus early, the intention of introducing Po- 
pery upon the Tuins of the church of England, is r 
wholly unaccountable, and no less absurd, than if a 
general were to put himself to great cost and pains to • 
furnish with ammunition, and to strengthen with for- 
tifications, a place of which he was actually meditat- 
ing the attack. 

The next important observation that ocfprs, and to On the pri- 
which even they who are most determined to believe ^^^*^f^^' 
that this Prince had always Popery in view, and held vemment* 
every other consideration as subordinate to that pri- 
maiy object, miist nevertheless subscribe, is, that the 
most confidential aidvisers, as well as the most furious 
supporters, of the measures we have related, were 
not Roman Catholics* Lauderdale and Queensberry 
were both Protestants. There is no reason, there- 
fore, to impute any of James's violence afterwards to 
the suggestions of his Catholic advisers, since he who 
had been engaged in the series of measures above re- 
lated; with Protestant counsellors and coadjutors, had 
surely nothing to learn from Papists, (whether priests^ 
Jesuits, or others,) in the science of tyranny. Lastly, On the «tat« 
from tkis account we are enabled to form some notion ^ cotian* 
of the state of Scotland, at a time when the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom was called to set an example 
for this, and we find it to have been a state of more 
absolute slavery that at that time subsisted in any part 
of Christendom. 

The afFmrs df Scotland being in the state K^hich Procec<iiiig* 
we have described^ it is no wonder that the King's t»arliaipent 
letter was received with acclamations of applause, and April 53<. 
that the parliament opened, not only with approbation 
of the government, but even with an enthusiastic zeal, 
to signalise their loyalty^ as well by a perfect acqui* 
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CHAP. IL escence to the Kmg*s demands, as by the most ful- 
j^j^Z some expressions of adulation* " What Prince in Eu- 
" rope^ or in the wh^le worUj^ said the Chancellor 
Perth, " was ever like the late Kingy except his present 
** Majesty y who had undergone every trial of prospe- 
^^ rity and adversity y and whose unwearied clemency 
" was not among the least conspicuous of his virtues ? 
" To advance his honour and greatness^ was the duty 
** of all his subjects^ and ought to be the endeavour of 
*' their Gves without reserve!'^ The Parliament voted 
an address, scarcely less adulatory than the Chancel- 
lor's speech. 

" May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

*^ Your Majesty's gracious and kind remembrance 
" of the services done by this, your ancient kingdom, 
** to the late King your brother, of ever glorious me- 
" mory, shall rather raise in us ardent desires to ex- 
** ceed whatever we have done formerly, than make 
^^ us consider them as deserving the esteen^ your Ma* 
**- j$sty is pleased to express of them in your Letter 
" to us, dated the twenty-eighth of March. The 
" death of that our excellent Monarch is laniented by 
" us to all the degrees of grief that are consistent 
** with our great joy for the succession of your Sacred 
" Majesty, who has not only continued, but secured 
" the happiness,, which his wisdom, his justice, and 
" clemency procured to us : and having the honour 
" to be the first Parliament which meets by your 
" Royal Authority, of which we are very sensible, 
•* your Majesty may be confident, that we will oiFer 
*^ such laws as may best secure your Majesty's sacred 
" person, the royal family, and government, and be so 
♦* exemplary loyal, as to raise your honour and great- 
" ness to the utmost of our power, which we shall 
" ever esteem both our duty and interest. Nor shall 
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<« we kave any thing undone for extirpa^g all fana- CHAP. H. 

" ticism, but especially those fsinaticsil murthererB and ^^5; 

^^ assassins, and for detecting and pumshing the late 

^^ conspirators, whose pernicious and execrable designs 

*^ did so much tend to subvert your Majesty's go- 

** vemment, .and ruin us and all your Majesty's faith- 

** ful subjects. We can assure your Majesty, that 

** the subjects of this your Majesty's ancient kingdom 

** are so desirous to exceed all their predecessors in 

** extraordinary marics of affection and obedience to 

** your Majesty, that (God be praised,) xRe only way 

*' to be popular with us^ is to be eminently loyal. 

^' Your Majesty's care of us, when you took us to be 

** your special charge, your wisdom in eittinguishing 

*' the seeds of rebellion and faction amongst us, your ^ 

" justice, which was so great, as to be for ever 6x- , 

*' emplary, but above all, your Majesty's free and 

*' cheerful securing to us our religion, when you were 

*' the late King's, your Royal Brother's Commissioner, 

<^ Aqw again renewed, when you are our Sovereign, 

^* are what your subjects here can never forget, and 

** therefore your Majesty miy expect that we will 

*' think your commands sacred as your person, and 

*' that your inclination will prevent our debates ; hor 

*' did ever any who represented our Monarchs as 

** their Commissioners, (except yoiu* royal self,) meet 

*' with greater respect, or more exact observance 

** from a Parliament, than the Duke of Queensberry, . 

*' (whom your Majesty has so wisely chosen to re- 

** present you in this, and of whose eminent loyalty, 

*' and great abilities in all his former employments, 

** this nation hath seen so many proofs,) shall find 

** from 

'' May it please your Sacred Majesty, 
*^ your Majesty's most humble, most faithful, and 
" most obedient subjects and servants, 
*' PERTH, CauceU.'* 
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CHAP. n. Nor was Ais spirit of loyalty, (as it was thett cal- 
led,) of abject slavery, and unmanly subservience to 
the will of a despot, as it has bee^i justly denominated 
by the more impartial judgment of posterity, confined 
to words only. Acts were passed to ratify all the 
late judgments, however illegal or miquitous, to in- 
demnify the privy council, judges, and all officers of 
the Crown, civil or military, for all the violences they 
had committed ; to authorize the privy council to 
impose the test upon all ranks of people under sudi 
penalties as that board might think fit to impose ; to 
extend the punishment of death, which had formerly 
attached upon the preachers at field conventicles on- 
ly, to all their auditors, and likewise to the preachers 
at house conventicles ; to subject to the penalties of 
treason; all persons who should give, or take the co- 
venant, or write in defence thereof, or in any other 
way own it to be obligatory ; and lastly, in a stndn 
of tyranny, for which there was, it is believed, no 
precedent, and which certainly has nev^r been sur- 
passed, to enact, that all such persons as, being cited 
jn cases of high treason, field or house conventicles, 
or church irregularites, should refuse to give testi- 
mony, should be liable to the punishment due by law 
to the criminals agaitist whom they refused to be 
witnesses. It is true that an act was also passed, 
for' confirming all former statutes in favour of the 
Protestant religion as then established, in their whole 
strength and tenor, ag if they were^ particularly set 
down and expressed in the said act 5 but when we 
recollect the notions which Queensberfy at that time 
entertained of the King's views, this proceeding 
forms no exception to the general system of servility 
which characterized jx)th ministers and parliament. 
All matters in relation to revenue were of course 
settled in th^ manner most agreeable to his Ma- 
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jeaty's wbitea, and the recommendation of hia Ccnn- C|fAP. H. 
inissicmer. ^. i685. 

While the kgiskture was doing its part, the execu- Cruelty of 
tive government was not behind hand in pursuing the **^*''"'^^" • 
system which had been so much commended. A re- 
fusal to abjure the Declaration in the terms prescrib- 
ed, was every where considered as sufficient cause few* 
immediate execution* In one part of the country, 
information havitig been received, that a corpse had 
been clandestinely buried, an enquiry took place : it 
was dug up, and found to be that of a person pro- 
scribed* Those who had interred him, were suspected 
not of having murdered, but of having harboured 
him. For this crime, their house was destroyed ; and 
the women and children of the family being driven 
out to wander as vagabonds, a young man belonging 
to it was executed by the order of Johnston of Wes- 
terraw. Against diis murder even Graham himself 
is said to have remonstrated, but was content with 
protesting, that the blood was not upon his head; 'and 
not being able to persuade a Highland officer to exe- 
cute the order of Johnston, ordered his own men to 
shoot the unhappy victim.* In ano^er county, three , 
females, one of sixty»three years of age, one of eighteen, 
and one of twelve, were charged with rebellion ; and 
refusing to abjure the Declaration, were sentenced to 
be drowned. The last was let off, upon condition of 
her father's giving a bond for a hundred pounds. The * ^ 

elderly woman, who is represented as a person of 
eminent piety, bore her fate with the greatest con- 
stancy, nor does it appear that her death excited any 
strong sensations in the minds of her savage execu- 
tioners. The girl of eighteen was more pitied ; and 
fifter many entreaties, and having be^n once under 

* Woodrow, n. 507. 
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CHAP. n. water, was prevailed upon to utter some words, which 
1685. might be fsdrly construed into blessing the King^, a 
mode of obtaining pardcm not unfrpquent in cases 
where the persecutors were inclined to relent. Upon 
this it was thought she was safe ; but the merciless 
barbarian who superintended this dreadful business, 
was not satisfied, and upon her refusing the abjuration, 
she Wias again plunged into the water, where she ex- 
pired.* It is to be remarked, diat being at Bothwell 
Bridge and Air^s^moss were among the crimes stated 
in the indictment of all three, though, when the last 
of these affairs happened, one of the girls was onlj 
thirteen, and the other not eight years of age. At the 
time of the Bothwell Bridge business, they were still 
younger. To recite all the instances of cruelty which 
occurred, would be endless ; but it may be necessary 
to remark, that no historical facts are better ascer- 
tained than the accounts of them which are to be found 
in Woodrow. In every instance where there has been 
an opportunity of comparing these accounts with re- 
cords, and other authentic monuments, they appear to 
be quite correct. 
English Par- The Scottish Parliament having thus set, as they 
^^IS^ had been required to do, an eminent example of what 
was then thought duty to the Crown, the King met 
his English Parliament, on the 19th of May, 1685, 
and opened it with the following speech : 

, " My Lords and Gentlemen, 
" After it pleased Almighty God, to take to his 
" mercy the late King my dearest brother, and to 
" bring me to the peaceable possession of the throne 
" of my ancestors, I immediately resolved to call a 
" Parliament, as the best means to settle every thing 

• Woodrow, n. 506. 
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^< Upon those foimdadons, as may make my reigpi both CHAP. il. 
** easy and happy to you; towards which, I am dis- 1685. 
^^ posed to contribute all that is fit fo^ me to do. 

" What I said to my Privy Coimcil, at my first 
" coming there, I am desirous to renew to you ; where- 
** in I fully declare my opinicm concerning the princi- 
^' pies of the Church of England, whose members have 
" showed themselves so eminently loyal in the worst 
" of times, in defence of my father, and support of 
" my brother, (of blessed memory,) that I will always 
** take care to defend and support it. I will make it 
*' my endeavour to preserve this government, both in 
^' church and state, as it is by law established : And 
*' as I will never depart from the just rights and pre- 
** rogatives of the Crown, so I will never invade any 
*' man's property ; and you may be sure, that having 
*' heretofore ventured my life in the defence of thi^ 
*' nation, I will still go as far as any man in preserv- 
** ing it in all its just rights and liberties. 

^^ And having. given this assurance concerning the 
" care I willhave of your religion and property, which 
^^ I have chose to do, in the same words which I used 
*' at my first coming to the Crown, the better to evi- 
*' dence to you, diat I spoke them not by chance, and 
*' consequently, that you may firmly rely upon a pro- 
^^ mise so solemnly made ; I cannot doubt that I shall 
*' fail of suitable returns from you, with all imaginable 
*' duty jmd kindness on your part, and particularly to' 
♦* what relates to the settling of my revenue, and con- 
" tinning it, during my life, as it w^ in the lifetime 
" of my brodier. I might use many arguments to 
^' enforce^this demand, for the benefit of trade, the 
** support of the navy, the necessity of the Crown, and 
" the well being of the government itself, which I 
^^ must not suiFer to be precarious. But I am- confi- 
^ dent, your own consideration of what is just and 
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CHAP. n. ^ reasonable, will suggest to you whatsoever might be 
1685. *' enlarged upon this o€casion« 

" There is one popular argument, which, I foresee, 
^ may be used against what I ask of you, from the 
^inclination men have for frequent parliaments: 
'** which some may think would be the best security, 
'* by feeding me from time to time, by such propor- 
" tions as they shall think convenient: And this ar- 
^^ gument, it being the first time I speak to you from 
" the Throne, I will answer once for all, that this 
^^ would be a very improper method to take with me ; 
•* ^d that the best way to engage me to meet you 
^^ often, is always to use me well. 

** I expect therefore, that you will comply with me 
^' in what I have desired, and that you will do it speedi^ 
^^ ly ; that it may be a short session, and that we may 
^ meet again to all our satisfactions.'' 

My Lords akd Gentlemen, 
^^ I must acquaint you, that I have had news this 
^^ morning from Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the 
** West Highlands, with the men he brought with him 
^ from Holland: That there are two Declarations 
^ published; one in the name of all those in arms, the 
^ other in his own. It would be too long for me to 
^ repeat the substance of them ; it is sufficient to tell 
*' you, I am charged with usurpation and tyranny. 
" The shorter of them I have directed to be fcuthwith 
^^ commimicated to you. 

" I will tale the best care I can, that this declara- 
** tion of their own faction and rebellion'may meet with 
*'the reward it deserves: and I will not doubt but 
"you will be the more zealous to support the govem- 
" ment, and give me my revenue as I have desired it,, 
" without delay." 
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The repetitidn of the words made use of in his fihit CHAP. n. 
speech to the privy council, shows, that in the opinicm xqqs^ 
of the Court at least, they had been well chosen, and The King's 
had answered their purpose; and even the haughty J^ned^** 
language which was added, and was little less than, a 
menace to parliament, if it should not comply with his 
wishes^ was not^ as it appears, unpleasing to the party 
which at that time prevailed, slnee the revenue enjoy- 
ed by. his predecessor^ was unanimously, and almost 
immedisltely^ voted to him for life/ It was not re- 
marked^ in public at least, that the Kind's threat of 
governing without parliament, was an imequivocal ma- 
nifestation of his contempt of the law of the country, 
so distinctly established, though so ineffectually secur^ 
ed, by the statute of the 16th of Charles the Second, 
for holding triennial parliaments. It is said, Lord 
Keeper Guildford had prepared a different speech for 
his Majesty^ but that this was preferred, as being the 
King's own words ;^ and, indeed, that part of it, in 
which he says that he must answer once for all, that 
the Commons' giving such proportions as' they might 
think convenient, would be a very improper way with 
him, bears, as well as some others, the most evident 
marks of its royal origin. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in arguing for his demand, as he styles it, of 
revenue, he says, not that the parliament ought not, 
but that he must not suffer the well-being of the go* 
vemment depending upon such revenue, to be precari- 
ous ; whence it is evident, that he intended to have it 
understood, that, if the parliament did not grant, he 
purposed to levy a revenue without their consent. It 
is impossible that any degree, of party spirit should so 
have blinded men, as to prevent them from perceiving, 
in this speech, a determination on the part of the 

• Life of L<Jird Keeper North. Ralph, 

N 
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OHAP. g. King, \o conduct his government upon the principles 
1685. of absolute monarchy, and to those who w'ere not so 
possessed with the love of royal^, which creates a 
kind of passionate aflpeciaon for whoever happens to 
be the wearer of the Crown, the vindictive manner in 
which he speaks of Argyle's invasion, might aSbtxl 
sufficient evidence of the temper, in which his power 
Would be administered. In that part of his speech he 
first betrays his personal feelings towards the unf6rtu- 
nate nobleman, whom, in his brother's reign, he had so 
cruelly and treacherously oppressed, by dwelling upon 
his being charged by Argyle with tynamy and usurpa- 
tion, and then declares, that he will take the best care, 
not according to the usual phrases, to protect the loyal 
and well disposed, and to restore tranquillity, but that 
the Declaration of the factious and rebellious may meet 
with the reward it deserves ; thus marking out revenge 
and punishment as the consequences of victory, upon 
which he was most intent. 
Proceedings It is impossible, that in a house of Commons, how- 
ment. ' ^^^^ composed, there should not have been many 
members who disapproved die principles of govern- 
ment announced in the speech, and who wq^ jusdy 
alarmed at the temper in which it was conceived. 
But these, overpowered by numbers, and perhaps 
afraid oi the imputation of being concerned in plots 
and insurrections, (an imputation which, if they had 
shown any spirit of liberty, would most infallibly have 
been thrown on them,) declined eitpressing their sen- 
timents; and, in the short session which followed, 
there was an almost iminterrupted unanimity in grant- 
ing every demand, and acquiescing in every wish of 
the Government. The revenue was granted, without 
any notice being taken of the illegal manner in which 
the King, had levied it upon Jiis own authority. Ar- 
gyle was stigmatized as a traitor, nor was any desire 
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expressed to examine his Declaratioiis, one of \|rihich , chap, it 



seemed to be purposely withheld from parliament* I685" 
Upon the communication of the Dujke of Mcmmouth's 
landing in the West, that nobleman vra^ immi^diately 
attainted by Bill. The JCing's assurance was recog- 
nized as a sufficient security for the naticmal religion; 
and the liberty of the presi^ was destroyed by the re* 
vival of the statute of ^e 1 3tb and 14th of Charles the 
Second* This last cirVumstanc;e, important as it is, 
does not seem to have excited much a^ention at the 
time, which, considering the general principles dien in 
fashion, is not surprising* That it should have been 
scarcely noticed by any historian, is more wonderful* 
It is true, however, that the terror inspired by the 
late prosecutions for libels, and the violent conduct of 
the courts upon such occasions, r^idered a formal de- 
sanction of the liberty of the press a matter of less 
importance. So litde does the magistracy, when it is 
inclined to act tyrannically, stand in need of tyraAni* 
cal laws to effect its purpose. The bare silence and 
acquiescence of the legislature is, in such a case, fully 
sufficient to annihilate, practically speaking, every 
right and liberty of the subject. 

As the grant of revenue was unanimous, so there Misrepre- 
does not appear to have been any thing which can j^p, Hume's. 
justly be styled a^ debate upon it : though Hume em- 
ploys several pages in giving the arguments which,* he 
affirms, were actually made use of, and, as he gives 
us to understand, in the Hous^ of Commons, for and 
again3t the question; arguments which, 6n both sides, 
seem to imply a considerable love of freedom, and 
jealousy of royal power, and are not wholly unmixed 
even with some sentiments disrespectful to the King. 
Now I cannot find, either from tradition, or frcrni 
contemporary writers, any ground to think, that, either 
the reasons which Hume has adduced, or indeed any 
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CHAP. H. othcr^ were urged in opposidon to the grants The 
j[^^^ only speech made upoa the occasion, seems to have 
Bfr.8ey- been that of Mr. (afterwards Sir Edward,) Seymour, 
smut's the y^Y^^^ Aough of the Tory party, a strenuous opposer 
iQ<qypo8i- of the Exclusion BiU, and in general, supposed to 
^^' have been an approver, if not an adviser, of the tyran * 

nical measm^s of the late reign, has the 'merit of hav- 
ing stood forward singly, to remind the House of what 
diey owed to themselves and their constituents. He 
did not, however, direcdy oppose the grant, but stated, 
diat the elections had been dariedon under so much 
court influence, and in other respects so illegally, that 
it was the duty €»f the House first to ascertain, who 
were the legal member^, before they proceeded to 
other business of importance t ASxitr having pressed 
this point, he observed, that, if ever it were necessary 
to adopt such an order of proceeding, it was More pe- 
culiarly so now, when the laws and religion of the na- 
tion were in evident peril; that the aversion of the 
English people to Popery, and their attachment to the 
laws, were duch, as to secure these blessings from 
desttiiction by any other instrumentality than that of 
parliament itself, which, however, might be easily aco 
complished, if there were once a parliament entirely 
dependant upon the persons who might harbour midi 
designs; that it was already rumoured that the Test, 
and Habeas Corpus Acts, the two bulwarks of our rer 
ligion and liberties, were to be repealed ; that what he 
stated was so notorious as to need no proof. Having 
descanted with force and ability upon diese, and other 
topics of a similar tendency, he urged his conclusion, 
that the question of royal revenue ought not to be the 
first business of the parliament.* Whether, as Burnet 

• BapUlon'u Dispatches, June 2d, and 4tl?, Appencjix. Bur;! 
net, p. 322. 
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thinks, because he was too proud to make any previ- chap. n. 
ous communication of his intentions, or that the strain J^g^^ 
of his argument wa3 jiidgjed to be too bold for the 
times, this speech, whatever secret approbation it 
might excite, did not receive from any quarter either 
applause or support. Under those circumstances it was 
not thought necessary to answer him, and Ae grant 
was voted imanimously, without further discussion. 
As Barillon, in the relation of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, transmitted by him to his Court, in which 
^le appears at this time to hifive been very exact, gives 
the same description of Seymour's speech and its ef- 
fects, with Burnet, there can be litde doubt but their 
accoimt is correct. It will be found as well in this, 
as in mai^ other instances, that an unfortunate inat- 
tention on the part of the reverend historian, to forms, 
has made his veracity unjustly called in question. He 
speaks of Seymour's sj)eech as if it had beeii a motion 
in the technical sease of the word^ for enquiring into 
the elections, which had no effect. Now no traces 
remaining of such a motion, and, on the other hand, 
the elections having been at a subsequent period in- 
quired into, Ralph almost pronounces the whole ac- 
count to be erroneous ; whereas the only mistake con- 
sists in giving the name of motion to a suggestion, 
upon the question of a grant. It is whimsical enough, 
that it should be from the account of the French am- 
bassador, that we are enabled to recbncile to the re- 
cords, and to the forms of the English House of 
Commons, a relation made by a distitiguishdd mem- 
ber of the English House of Lords. Sir John Reres- 
by does indeed say, that among the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons whom he accidentally met, they 
in general seemed willing to setde a handsome reve- 
nue upon the King, and to give him money ; but 
firhether their grant should be permanent, or only 
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CHAP. H. temporary, and to be renewed from time to time by 
1^^ parliament, that the nation might be often consulted, 
was the question.* But besides the looseness of the 
expression, which may only mean that the point was 
questionable, it is to be observed, that be does not re- 
late any of the arguments which were brought for- 
ward, even in the private conversations to wMch he ' 
refers ; and when he afterwards gives an account of 
what passed in the House of Commons, (where he 
was present,) he does not hint at any debate having 
taken place, but father implies the contrary. 

This misrepresentation of Mr. Hume's is of no 
saiall importance, inasmuch as, by intimating that 
-such a question could be debated at all, and much 
more, that it was debated with the enlightened views, 
and bold topics of argument with which his genius has 
supplied him, he gives us a very false notion of the 
chuaracter of the parliament, and of the times wluch he 
is describing. It is not improbable, that if the argu- 
ments had been used, which this historian supposes, 
the utterer of them would have been expelled, or sent 
to the Tower ; and it is certain, that he would not 
have been heard with any degree of attention, or even 
patience. 
Votes con- The unanimous vote for trusting the safety of reli- 
gion, gion to the King's Declaration, passed not without ob- 
servation ; the rights of the church of England being 
the only point upon which, at this time, the pailiament 
were in any degree jealous of the royal power. The 
committee of religion had voted unanimously, " That 
" it is the opinion of the committee, that this House 
" will stand by his Majesty with their lives and for- 
" tunes, according to their bounden duty and allegi- 
" ance, in defence of the reformed Church of Eng- 

• Reresby's Memoirs, 192. 
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" la&df aft it is now by law estalUished ; and that an chap. n. 
" humble address be presented to his Majesty, to jgg^ 
^^ desire him to issue forth his Royal Proclamation, 
^^ to cause the penal laws to be put in execution a- 
^' gainst aQ dissenters from the Church of England 
" whatsoever." But upon the report of the House, 
the question of agreeing with the ccmimittee was 
evaded by a previous question, and the House, with 
equal unanimity resolved, ^^ Thzt this House doth 
** acquiesce, and entirely rely, and rest wholly satisfi- 
** ed, on his Majesty's gracious word, and repeated 
*' declaration to support and defend the religion of 
**' the Church of England, as it is now by law estab- 
*' iished, which is dearer to us than our lives." Mr. 
Echard and Bishop Kennet, two writers of differ- 
ent principles, but both churchmen, assign, as the 
naotiv<[^f this vote, the unwillingness of the party 
then prevalent in parliament, to adopt severe mea- 
sures against the Protestant dissenters ; but in this 
notion they are by no means supported by the ac- 
count, imperfect as it is, which Sir John Reresby 
gives of the debate ; for he makes no mention of 
tenderness towards dissenters, but states, as the chief 
argument against agreeing with the committee, that 
it might excite a jealousy of the King ;* and Baril- 
lon eipressly says, that the first vote gave great offence 
to the King, still more to the Queen, and that orders 
were, in consequence, issued to the court members of 
the House of Commons, to devise some means to get 
rid of it.t Indeed, the general circumstances of the 
times are decisive against th^ hypothesis of the two 
reverend historians ; nor is it, as far as I know, adopt- 
ed by any other historians. The probability seems to 

"* Echard. Kennet, 441. Reresby, 198. 
t Vide Bariilon's letter, Appendix. 
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CHA?. n. be, that the motion in the committee had beega orig^ 
1585. nally suggested by some Whig member, who could 
not, with prudence, speak his real sentiments openly, 
and who thought to embarrass the government, bj 
touching upon a matter, where the union between the 
church party and the King, would be put to the seve- 
rest test. The zeal of the Tories . for persecution, 
made them at first give into the snare i but when, upon 
reflection, it occurred, that the involving of the Catho- 
lics in one common danger with the Protestant dis- 
senters, must be displeasing to the king, they drew 
back without delay, and passed the most comprehen- 
sive vote of confidence, which Jame» could desire.* 
Bill for the Further to manifest their servility to the King, as 
oHheKine^ well as their hostility to every principle, that could by 
person. implication be supposed to be connected with Moa- 

moutb or his cause, the House of Commons passed a 
Bill for the Preservation of his Majesty's Person, m 
which, after en$icting that a written or verbal declara- 
tion of a treasonable intention, should be tantamount 
to a treasonable act, they inserted two remarkable 
clauses, by one of which, to assert the legitimacy of 
Monmouth^s birth— hy the other, to propose in par- 
liament any alteration in the succession of the crotun^ 
were made likewise high treason. We learn from 
Burnet,! ^^^ ^^ first part of this bill was strenuously 

• A most curious instance of the circuitous mode, and deep de- 
vices to which the Whig^, if they wished at this time to oppose 
the court, were obliged to resort, is a scheme which seems to 
have been seriously entertained by them, of moving to disqualify 
from office all persons who had voted for the exclusion. Disqua- 
lification from offices, which they had no means of obtaining, was 
to them of no importance, and by obliging the King to remove * 
Godolpliin, and more especially Sunderland, they might put the 
court to considerable difficulties. Vide Appendix. 

f Ralph unjusliy accuses Burnet of inaccuracy on this occasion, 
and asserts, «* That unfortunately for us, or this Right Reverend 
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and warmly debated^ and that it wa9 chiefly oppqsed CttA P. g, 
by Seijeant Maynard, whose atgmnents made somp ig^s. 
impressicm even at that time i, but whether the Ser- 
jeant was supported in hi^ oppoBition, as the word 
cAieJty would lead us to imagine, or if &upp<irted, hy 
whpm, that historiaii doe^ not menticm ; and unfortu- 
nately^ neither of Maynard'3 speech it$elf, nor indeed 
of any opposition whatever %o the bill* is there any 
other trace to be found* Hie crying injustice of the 
clause, which subjected a man to the psuns of treason* 
merely for delivering his opinion tipon a controverted 
fact, though he should do no act in Consequence of 
such opinion, was not, as far as we are informed, ob^ 
jected to, 6t at all noticed, unless indeed the speech 
above alluded tOi, in wh^ch the speaker is said to have 

''author^ there is not the lea&t trace of any such bill to t>e found 
*' in any of the accounts of this parliament extant ; and therefore 
** we are under a necessity to suppose, that if any such cUus^ 
** was offered, it was by way of supplement to the bill for the pre- 
•* servation of his Majesty's p^SQn and governtn«at^ which, no 
"** doubts was strict enough, and which passed the llouse of Com* 
** mons while Monmouth was in arms, just before the adjourn- 
" ment, but never reached the Lords."' II. 911. Now the enact- 
ment to which tJie Bishop alludes, was not, as Ralph supposes^ 
St supplement to the* bill for the preservation of his Majest/tf 
person, but made part of the very first clause of it ; and the only 
inaccuracy, if indeed it desers'es that name, of which Burnet is 
guilty, is that of calling Uie bill what it really was; a bill for De- 
claiing" Treasoiis, and not givmg it its formal title of a Bill for 
the Preservatioft (fi hia Majesty's Person, &c. The bill is fortu- 
nately preserved among the papers of the House of Commons, 
and as it is not, as far as I know, any where in print, I have sub- 
joined it in my Appendlxi Perhaps some persons might think lA 
more discreet, to leave such a production in obscurity, lest it 
should ever be made use of as a precedent; but whoever peruses 
with attention some of our modem statutes, will perceive, thai 
though not addifced as a precedent, on account, pethaps, of tibti 
inauspicious reign in which it made its appearance, it has bat ixkf 
dften been used as a model. 

, ' o 
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CHAP. n. descanted iqxm the general danger of making words 
treasonable, be supposed to have been appUed to this 
clause, as weH as to the former part of the bill* That 
the other chnise should have passed witho«t opposi- 
tion, or even observation, must q>pear st31 more ex- 
traordinary, when we advert, not only to the nature of 
the clause itself, but to the circumstances of there be- 
ing actually in the House, no inconsiderable number 
of members who had, in the former reign, repeatedly 
voted for the Exclusion BilL 

It is worthy of notice, however, that, while every 
principle of crinnnal jurisprudence, and every regard 
to the fundamental rights of the deliberative assem- 
blies, which make part of the legislature of the na- 
tion, were thus shamelessly sacrificed to the eager- 
npss which^ at this disgraceful period, so generally 
prevailed, of manifesting loyalty, or rather abject ser- 
vilt^ to the Sovereign, there still remained no small 
degree of tenderness for the interests and safety of 
the Church of England, and a sentiment approaching 
to jealousy upon any matter which might endanger, 
even by the most remote consequences, or put any 
restriction upon her ministers. With this view, as 
one part of the biU did not relate to treasons only, 
but imposed new penalties upon such as should by 
Writing, printing, preaching, or other speakingv at- 
tempt to bring the King or his government into ha- 
tred or contempt, there was a special proviso added, 
*•*' that the asserting, and maintaining by any writing, 
** printing, preaching, or any other speaking, the doc- 
•* trine, discipline, divine worship, or government of 
" the Church of England as it now is by law esta- 
" bjished, against Popery or any other different or 
** dissenting opinions, is not intended, and shall not 
** be interpreted, or construed to be any offence withixk 
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** the words or meaning of this act."* It cannot CHAp. n. 
escape the reader, that only such attacks upon Popery liST 
as were made in fevour of the doctrine and discipline 
of the church of England, and no other, were pro- 
tected by tfiis proviso, and cwisequently that, if there 
were any real occasion for such a guard, all Protes* 
tant dissenters who should write or .speak ag^nst the 
Roman superstition, were wholly unprotected by it, 
and remained exposed to the danger, whatever it 
itiigiit be, from which the church was so anxious to 
exenipt her supporters'. 

This Bill passed the House of Commons, and was The Bill 
sent up to the House of Lords on the 30th of June. ged. 
It was read a first time on that day, but the adjourn- 
ment of both houses taking place- on the 2d of July, 
it could hot make any furthejr progress at that time ; 
^ind when the parliament met ^erwards in autumn, 
there was no longer * that passionate affection for the 
monarch, nor consequently that ardent zeal for servi* 
tude, which were necessary to make a law with 3udi 
clauses and provisos, palatable or even endurable* 

It is not to be considered as an exceptiotn to the 
^neral complaisance of Parliament, that the Speaker, 
when he presented the Revenue Bill, made use of some 
strong expressions, declaring the attachment of the 
Commons to the national religion.f Such sentiments 
could not be supposed to be displeasiiig to James, af- 

* Vide BiU for the Preservation, &c. Appendix. 

f "The Commons of England have here presented ye^ur Ma- 
<* jesty with the Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, will aH readi- 
** nesff and cheerfulness ; and that without any security for their 
. " religion, though it be dearer to them, than their lives, relying 
" wholly on your royal word for the security of it ; and humbly 
«* beseech your Majesty to accept this their offer," &c. Kennet, 
U. 427. 
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CHAP. It ter the aasuraiices he had g^ven of his regard fur 
1685. *c church ci England^ Vpo>^ this occasion his 
Majesty made the fdlowing speech : 

f^ Mt Lords anp Gentj^emen, 

Speech on ** I thank you very heardly for the biH you have 
Reir^ue * ** presented me this day ; and I assure you, the rea- 
^ill. u diness and cheerfohiess that has attended the disr 

f * patch of it, is as acceptable to me as the bill itself. 
** After so happy a beginnbg, you may believe I 
<« woxild not call upon you unnecessarily for an extra- 
"ordinary supply: but when I tell you^ that the 
** stores of Ae navy ^d ordnance are extremely exr 
*^ hausted ; that the anticipations upon several branches 
*' of the revenue are great and burthensome $ that the 
^^ debts of the King my brother, to his servants and 
f^ family, are such as deserve compassion ; that the 
J' rebellion in Scodand, without putting more weight 
^* upon it than it really deserves, must oblige me to a 
f' considerable expense extraordinary j I am sure, such 
f * considerations will move you to give me an aid to 
*' provide for those things, wherein tlie security, the 
** ease, and the happinessj of my government are so 
" much concerned. But above all, I must recom- 
" mend to you the care of the Navy, the strength and 
** glory of this nation ; that you will put it into such a 
^^ condition, as may make us considered and respected 
^ abroad, I cannot express my concern, upon this 
** QCca9ion, more suitable to my pwn thoughts; of it, 
" Aan by assuring you, I h^ve a true English heart, 
" as jealous of the honour of the nation as you can be ; 
" and I please myself with* the hopes, that, by God's 
*' blessing, and yout assistance, I may carry the repu- 
" tation of it yet higher in the world, than ever it has 
*' been in the time of any of my ancestors ; and as I 
*' will not call upon you for supplies, but when they 
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" arc of pubUc use and advantage ; so I promise you, CHAP. II. 
^ Aat irhat you give mc upon ludi occasions, shall be lees. 
^^ managed widi good husbaj|dry,^and I vill takie care, 
^^ it shall be employed tb the usen tpit which I a«k 
^'them/^ ^ 

Rapin, Hume, and Jlalph observe upon this speech, Misreprt^ 
that neidiertbe generosity of the Commons' grant, htstoriami. 
nop the coafdeqce they expressed upon religious mat* 
ters, could exioft a kiiid wprd in favpur pf tfieit reli^- 
gion^x But this observation, whether meant as a rcr 
proadi to him for his want pf gracious feeling to a 
generous Pariiament, or as' an Oblique compliment tq 
his sincerity, has no force in it. His Majesty's speech 
was spokcaa immeiii^tely upon passing the bills which 
^he Speaker presented, and he could not therefore take 
notice c^ the Speaker^s wprds» unless; he had spoken- 
extempore; for the custom is not, nor I believe ever 
was, for the Speaker to give, befbrehand, copies of 
addresses of t}iis nature. James would not certainly , 
Ifiave scrupled tp repeat Ae assurances which he had 
so lately made in favour of the Protestant religion, a^ 
he did not scruple to talk of his true English heart, 
honour of die nation, ^c. at a time when he was enr 
gaged with France ; but the speech was prepared for 
an answer to a ijaoney bill, nut for a/ question of the 
Protestant religion and church, and the false profes-^ 
sipns in it are adapted to what was supposed to be the 
only subject of it. • 

The only matter in which the King^s views were in lleversal of 
any degree thwarted, was the reversal of Lord Staf- tainderre* " 
ford's attainder, which, having passed the House of jected. 
Lords, not without opposition, was lost in the House 
of Commons ; a strong propf diat the Popish plot was 
still the subject upon which the opposers of the Court 
had most credit with the public. Mr, Hume, not- 
withstanding hi^ just indignation at the condemnation 
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CHAP. n. of Stafford, and his general inclination to approve ^f 
royal politics, most unaccountably justifies the Com* 
mons in their rejection of this bill, upon the principle 
of its being impolitic at that time to grant so fuH a 
justification of the Catholics, and to throw so foul an 
imputation upon the Protestants. Surely if there be 
one moral duty that is binding upon men in all times, 
places, and circumstances, and from which no sup- 
posed views of policy can excuse them, it is that of 
granting a full justification to the innocent; and such 
Mr. Hume considers the Catholics, and especially Lord 
Stafford, to have been. The only rational way of ac- 
counting for this solitary instanpe of non«compliance 
on the part of the Commons, is either to suppose that 
they still believed in the reality of the Popish plot, and 
Stafford's guilt, or that the church party, which was 
uppermost, had such an antipathy to Popery, as indeed 
to every sect, whose ten^s differed from theirs, that 
tiiey deemed every thing lawful against its professors. 
On the 2d of July, parliament was adjourned for 
the purpose of enabling the principal gentiemen to be 
present in their respective counties, at a time when 
their services and influence might be so necessary to 
government. It is said that the House of Conmions 
consisted of members so devoted to James, that he 
declared there was not forty in it, whom he would not 
himself have named. But although this may have 
been true, and though from the new-modelling of the 
corporations, and the interference of the court in elec- 
tions, this Parliament, as far a^ regards the manner of 
its being chosen, was by no means a fair representa- 
tive of the legal electors of England, yet there is rea- 
"scm to think that it afforded a tolerably correct sample 
of the disposition of the nation, and especially of ^e 
church party, whiph was then uppermost. 



Parliament 
adjourned. 
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The general character of the party at this tfane ap« CHAP. H. 
pears to have been a high notion of the King's consti- 1595. 
tutional power, to which was superadded, a kind of Character of 
religious abhorrence of all resistance to the Monarch, pj^y."^ 
not only in cases where such resistance .was directed 
against the lawful prerogative, but even in opposition 
to encroachments, which the Monarch might make 
beyond the extended limits which they assigned to his 
prerogative. But these tenets, and still more, the 
principle of conduct naturally resulting from them, 
were confined to the civil, as contradistinguished from' 
the ecclesiastical, polity of the country. In church 
matters, they neither acknowledged any very high au- 
thority in the Crown, nor were they willing to submit 
to any royal encroachment on that side ; and a steady 
attachment to the Church of England, with a propor- 
tionable aversion to all dissenters from it, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, was almost universally preva- 
lent among them. A due consideration of these dis- 
tinct features in the character of a party so powerful 
in Charles's and James's time, and even when it was 
lowest, (that is, during the reigns of the two first 
Princes of the House of Brunswick,) by no means in- 
considerable, is exceedingly necessary to the right un- 
derstanding of English History. It affords a clue to 
many passages otherwise unintelligible. For want of 
a proper attention to this circumstance, some histo- 
rians have considered the conduct of the Tories in 
promoting the Revolution, as an instance of great in- 
consistency. Some have supposed, contrary to the 
clearest evidence, that their notions of passive obedi- 
ence, even in civil matters, were limited, and that their 
support of the government of Charles and James, was 
founded upon a belief, that those Princes would never 
abuse their prerogative for the purpose of introducing 
axfoitrary sway. Sut this hypothesis is contrary tp thfc 
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CHAP. n. evidence both of their declaration and their conducta 
U85! Obedience without reserve, an abhorrence o£ all resist- 
ance, as contrary to the tenets of their religion, are 
the principles which they professed in their addresses, 
dieir sermons, and their decrees at Oxford; and 
surely nothing short of such principles, could make 
mta esteem the latter years of Charles the Second, 
and the openmg of the reign of his successor, an sera 
of national happiness, and exemplary government. Yet 
this is the representation of that period, which is 
visually made by historians, and other writers of the 
ehurch party. ** Never were fairer promises on one 
^ side, nor greater generosity on the other," says Mn 
Echard. ^^ The King had as yet, in no instance, in^ 
^' vaded the rights of his subjects," says the author of 
the Caveat against the Whigs. Thus, as long as James 
contented himself with absolute power in civil matters, 
and did not make use of his authority against the 
church, every thing went smooth and easy; nor is it 
necessary, in order to accoimt for the satisfaction of 
the parliament and people, to have recourse to any 
implied compromise, by which the nation' was willing 
to yield its civil liberties as the price of retaining, its 
religious constituti(m. TThe truth seems to be, that the 
King, in asserting his unlimited power, rather fell m 
with the hunjiour of the prevailing party, than offered 
any violence to it*^ Absolute power in civil matters, 
under the specious names of monarchy and preroga> 
tive, formed a most essential part of the Tory creed f 
but the order in which Church and King are placed in 
the favourite device of the party, is not accidental, and 
is well calculated to show the genuine principles of 
such among them as are not corrupted by influence* 
Accordingly, as the sequel of this rei^ will abun- 
dantly show, when they found themselves compelled 
to make an option, they preferred, without any degree 
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of inconsistency, thebr first idol to their second, and chap. n. 
when they could not preserve both church and King, 1685. 
declared for the former* 

It gives certainly lio very flattering picture of the Situation of 
country, to describe it as being in 9ome sense fairly "^ Whigs, 
represented by this servile Parliament, and not only 
acquiescing in, but delighted with, the early measures 
of James's reign ; the contempt of la\^ exhibited in 
the arbitrary mode of raising his revenue ; his insult- 
ing menace to the Parlian^nt, that if they did not use 
him well, he would govern without them j his furious 
persecution of the Protestant dissenters, and the spirit 
of despotism which appeared in all his speeches and 
actions* But it is to be remembered, that these naea-^ 
inures were in no wise contrary to the principles or 
prejudices of the church party, but . rather highly 
agreeable to thfem } and that the Whigs, who alone 
were possessed of any just noucms of liberty, were so 
out-numbered, and disk:omfited by persecution, that 
such of them as did not think fit to engage in the rash 
schemes of Monmouth or Argyle, held it to be their 
interest to interfere ad litde as possible in public affah^ 
and by no means to obtrude upon unwilling hearers, 
opinions and sentiments, which, ever fiince the 4isso-« 
hition of the Oxford Parliament in 1681^ had been 
generally discount^ganced, and of which the peaceable> 
or rather triumphaxlt accession of James to the throne^ 
was supposed to seal the condemnation^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Attempts of Argyle and MoniAoiith Account of their fiilloT- 

** en...^Argyle'8 Expedition ditcovovd.... Jiit descent in Ar- 

** gyleshire Dissensions among his foUowers.,..XAS8 of his 

** shipping His army dispersed, and himself taken prisoner.... 

•• His behaviour in prison His execution The fate of his fol- 

** lowers^..Rambold's hite declaration exaniined....Monmottth'9 

** Invasion of England His first success and reccptxan — His 

<*deUiys» disappointment and despondency....3attle of Sedge- 

'* mere.^.He is discorered and taken His Letter to the King..... 

" His interview with James His prcpai-ations for death — Cir- 

** cumstances attending his execution His Character.** 

CHAP. m. IT is now necesaary to give some account of those 
1685. attempts in Scotland by the Earl of Argyle, and in 
Eariof Ar- England by the Duke of Monmouth, of which the 
^^' King had informed hb Parliament in the manner re- 

cited in the preceding Chapter* The Earl of Argyle 
was son to the Marquis of Argyle, of whose unjust 
execution, and the treacherous circumstances accom- 
panying it, notice has already been taken* He had, 
IB his youth, been strongly attached to the royal cause^ 
and had refused to lay down hit arms, till he had the 
exiled King's positive orders for that purpose. But 
the merit of his early services cqgld neither save the 
life of his father, nor even procure for himself a com- 
plete restitution of his family honours and estates ; 
and not long after the restoration, upon an accusation 
' of Leasing-Making, an accusation founded, in this 

instance, upon a private letter to a fellow-subject, in 
which he spoke with some freedom of his Majesty's 
Scottish ministry, he was condemned to death* 
The sentence was suspended, and finally remitted ; 
but not till after an imprisonment of twelve paonths 
and upw^ds.. In this affair be was much assisted by 



the friendfihip of the Duke of Lauderddle, with whotii CHAP. DL 
he ever afterwards lived upon terms of friendship, 16857*" 
though his principles would not permit him to ^ve 
active assistance to that nobleman in his government 
of Scotland* Accordingly^ we do not during that pe- 
riod, find Argyle's name among those who held any 
of those great employments of state, to which, by 
his rank and consequence, he was naturally entitled. 
When James, then Duke of York, was appointed to 
the Scotch government, it. seems to have been the 
£ail's intention to cultivate his Royal Highness^ fa- ' 
vour, and he was a strenuous supporter of the Bill 
which condemned all attempts at exclusions, or other 
alterations in the succession of the crown* But hav- 
ing highly offended that Prince, by insisting on the 
occasion of the Test, that the rajWl family, when in 
office, should not be exempted ima taking that oath 
which they imposed upon sul^ects in like situations ; 
his Royal Highness ordered a prosecution against him, 
for the explanation with which he had taken the Test 
oath at the council boar4, and the Earl was, as we have 
seen, again condemned to death* From the time of 
his escape from prison, he resided wholly in foreign 
cound-ies, and was looked to as a principal ally by such 
of the English patriots as had at any time entertained 
thoughts, whether more or less ripened, of delivering 
their country* 

James Duke of Monmouth was the eldest of the Duke of 
late King's natural chUdren. In the early part of his Monmouth, 
life, he held the first place in his father's affections ; 
and even in the height of Charles's displeasure at his 
political cixiduct, attentive observers thought they 
could discern, that the traces of paternal tenderness 
were by no means effaced* Appearing at Court in the hU charac- 
bloom of youth, with a beautiful figpre, and engaging ^^* 
manners, known to be the darling of the Monarch, it 
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CHAP. flL 18 no wonder that he was early assailed by the art& of 
— l^ — flattery: and it is rather a proof that he had not Ac 
strongest of aH minds, than of any extraordinafy 
weakness of character, that he was not proof against 
them* He had appeared with some distincticm in Ac 
Flemish campaigns ; and his conduct had been noticed 
with the approbaticm of the commanders, as well 
Dutch as Frenct, under whom he had respectively 
served. His courage was allowed by all, his person 
admired, his generosity loved, his sincerity coafided 
in. If his talents were not of the first rate, they were, 
by no means contemptible j and he possessed in an 
eminent degree, qualities which, in popular govern- 
ment, are far more effective Aan the most splendid 
talents ; qualities by which he inspired those who fol- 
lowed him, not o||pr with confidence and esteem, but 
with affection, enthusiasm, and even fondness. Thus 
foid ambi- endowed, it is not surprising that his youthful mind 
^°°* was fired with ambition, or that he should consider the 

putting of himself at the head of a party, (a situation 
for which he seems to have been peculiarly qualified 
by so many advantages,) as the means by which he 
was most likely to attain his object. 
His pirate Many circumstances contributed to outweigh the 
motives. scruples which must have harrassed a man of his ex*- 
(cellent nature, when he considered the obligations of 
filial duty and grktitude, and when he reflected, that 
the particular relation in which he stood to the Kiug 
rendered a conduct, which in any other subject would 
have been meritorious, doubtful, if not extremely culr 
pable in him. Among these, not the least was the dcf 
clared epmity which subsisted between him and his 
uncle, the Duke of York. The Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Duke of Buckinghamshire, boasted in his 
Memoirs, that this enmity was originally owing to his 
contrivance^ j and while he is relating a conduct, upon 
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"vi^ich the only doubt can be, whether tte object or CH AP, m. 
the means were the most infamous, seems to applaud i685. 
himself, as if he had atcliievcid some notable exploit. 
While, on the one hand, a prospect erf his uncle's suc- 
cession to the crown wa^ intolerable to him, as involv- 
ing in it a certain destruction of even the most rea- 
sonable and limited views o£ ambition which he might * 
entertain, he was easily led to believe on the other 
hand, that no harm, but the reverse, was intended to- 
wards his royal father, whose reign and life might be- 
come precarious, if he obstinately persevered in sup- 
porting his brother ; whereas, on Ae contrary, if he 
could be persuaded, or even forced, to yield to the 
wishes of his subjects, he might long reign a power- 
ful, happy, and popular Prince. 

It is also reasonable to believe, that with those per- Political mo- 
sonal atid private motives, others might co-operate of *^^** ^ ^^ 
a public nature, and of a more noble character. The 
Projtestant religion, to which he seems to haVebeen 
sincerely attadied, would be persecuted, or perhaps, 
exterminated, if the King should be successful in his 
support of the Duke of York, and his faction. At 
least, such was the opinion generally prevalent, while^ 
with respect to the civil liberties of the country, no 
doubt could be entertained, that if the Court party 
prevailed in the struggle then depending, they would 
be completely extinguished. Something may be at- 
tributed to his admiration of the talents of some, to 
his personal friendship for others, among the leaders 
of the Whigs, more to the aptitude of a generous lia- 
ture to adopt, and, if I may so say, to become ena- 
moured of, diose principles of justice, benevolence, 
and equality, which fcHm the true creed of the party 
which he espoused. I am not inclmed to believe that 
it was his connection with Shaftesbury that inspired 
him with ambitious views, but rather to reverse cause 
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CHAP. HI of York shoidd go to Scotland,* between which, and 
1685. his being sent abroad again, Monmouth and his firiduis 
saw no material difference. Now in Barillon's letters 
to his Court, dated the 7th of December, 1684, it ap« 
peared that the Duke of York had uAd that ambassa^ 
dor of his intended vo3rage to Scotland, though he 
^ represented it in a very different point of view, and 
said that it would not be attended with any diminvH 
tion of his favour or credit, f This was the light m 
which Charles, to whom the expressions, ^ to blind 
'^ my brother, not to make the Duke of York fly out,^' 
and the like, were familiar, would certainly have shown 
the affair to his brother, and therefore of all the cii^ 
cumstances adduced, this appears to me to be the 
strongest in favour of the supposition, that there was 
in the King's mind, a real intention of making an im- 
portant, if not a complete, change in his councils and 
measures. 
Exiles from Besides these two leaders, there were on the Con^ 
Sfeotland. ^ent at that time, several other gentlemen of great 
consideration. Sir Patrick Hume of Polworth had 
early distinguished himself in the cause of liberty. 
When the privy council of Scotland passed an order,^ 
compelling die counties to pay the expense of the gar^ 
risons arbitrarily placed in them, he refused to pay his 
quota, and by a mode of iq>peal to the, Court of Ses- 
sion, which the Scotch lawyers call a bill of Suspen* 
sion, endeavoured to procure redress* The council 
ordered him to be imprisoned, for no other crime, as 
it should seem, than that of having thus attempted to 
procure, by a legal process, a legal decision upon a 
^ point of law. After having remained in close con- 

finement in Stirling Castle, for nearly four years, he 
was set at liberty through the favour and interest o£ 

* W6lwood*8 Memoirs. f 8e^ AppendSx^ 
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Monmouth. Having afterwards engaged in schemes CHAP. ni. 
connected with those- imputed to Sidney and RuSsel, liii "" 
orders were issued for seizing him at his house in 
Berwickshire; but having had tijoiely notice of his 
danger, from his relation, Hume of Ninewells, a gen- 
tlemen attached to the royal cause,* but whom party 
spirit had not rendered insensible to the ties of kin- 
dred, and private friendship, he found means to con- 
ceal himself for a time, and shortly aft^r to escape be- 
yond sea. His concealment is said to have been in the 
family burial-place, where the means of sustaining life 
were brought to him by his daughter, a girl of fifteen 
^^ears of age, whose duty and affection furnished her 
with courage to brave the terrors, as well superstitious 
as real, to which she was necessarily exposed in an 
intercourse of this nature.f 

Andrew Fletcher of Salton, a young man of great Fletcher of 
spirit, had signalized himself in opposition to Lauder- S*^^^^* 
dale's administration of Scotland, and had afterwards 
connected himself with Argyle and Russel, and what 
was called the council of six. He had, of course, 
thovight it prudent to leave Great Britain, and could 
not be supposed unwilling to join in any enterprize 
which might bid fair to restore him to his country, 
and his countrymen to their lost liberties, though, up- 
on the present occasion, which he seems to have judged 
to be unfit for the purpose, he endeavoured to dis- 
suade both Argyle and Monmouth from their attempts. 
He was a man of much thought and reading, of an 
honouratrle mind, and a fi6ry spirit, and from his en- 
thusiastic admiration of the ancients, supposed to be 

' * It is not without some satisfaction, that I learnt, upon enqui* 
ry, that tliis'gentleman was the ancestor of Hume the historian, ^ 

who, in similar circumstances, would most certainly have follow- 
ed his grandfather's example. 

t MS. account of Sir P. Home. 
■Q 
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CHAP. m. warmly stttuched, not oiily to repubUcan principles, but 
to the form of a commonwealth. Sir John Cochrane 
of Ochikree had fled his country on account of the 
transactions of 1683. His property and connections 
were considerable, and he was supposed to possess 
extensive influence in Airshire and the adjacent 
counties. 

Such were the persons of chief note among the 
Scottish emigrants. Among the English, by far the 
most remarkable, was Ford, Lord Grey of Wark. A 
scandalous love intrigue, with his wife's sister, had 
fixed a very deep stain upon his private character; 
nor were the circumstances attending this afiair, which 
had all been brought to light in a court of justice, by 
any means calculated to extenuate his guilt. His an- 
cient family, however, the extensive influence arising 
from his large possessions, his talents, which appear to 
have been very considerable, and above all, his hidier- 
to unshaken fidelity in political attachments, and the 
general steadiness of his conduct in public life, might 
in some degree countervail the odium which he had 
incurred on account of his private vices. Of Matthews^ 
Wade, and Ayloffe, whose names are mentioned, as 
having both joined the preliminary councils, and done 
actual service in the invasions, little is known by which 
curiosity could be either gratified or excited. 
. • Richard Rumbold, on eveiy account, merits more 
particular notice. He had formerly served in the re- 
publican armies; and adhering to the principles of 
liberty, which he had imbibed in his youth, thou^ no 
wise bigotted to the particular form of a common- 
wealth, had been deeply engaged in the politics of 
those who thought they saw an opportunity of rescu- 
ing their country from the tyrannical government of 
the late King. He was one of the persons denounced 
in Keyling's narrative, and was accused of having con- 
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Tspitedto assassinate the rojra! brothers, in Acir Iroad CHAP, lit, 
to Newmarket; an accusation belied by the wholte . lesi . 
tenor of his life and conduct, and which, if it had been 
true, would have proved him, who Was never thought 
a w^ak or foolish man^ to be as destitute of conunon 
sense, as of honour and probity. It was pretended, 
that the seizure of the Princes was to take place at a 
farm called Rye-house, which hie occupied in llert- 
foMsWre for the purposes of hife trade as a, maltster ; 
and from this circumstance, was derived thenaihe of 
the Rye-house Plot. Conscious of having done some 
acts, which the law, if eveii feirly itttelpreted, and 
equitably administered, might deem criminal, and cer- 
tain that muMiy which he had not done, would be both 
sworn, and believed against him, he made his escape, 
and passed the remainder of Charles's reign in exile 
and obscurity ; nor is his name, as far as I can learn, 
ever mentioned, from the time of the Rye-house plot 
to that of which we are now treating. 

It is not to be understood that there were no olhef other exiles, 
names upon the list of those who fled from the tyran- 
ny of the British' government, or thought themselves 
\msafe in their native country, on account of its vio- 
lence, besides those of the persons above mentioned,, 
and of such as joined in their bold and hazardous 
enterprize. Another class of emigrants, not less sensi- 
ble probably to the wrongs of their country, but less 
sanguine in their hopes 6f immediate redress, is enno- 
bled by the names of Burnet the historian, and Mr. Bumet's opi. 
Locke. It is difficult to accede to the opinion, which i^^on. , 
the first of these seems to entertain, that though par- 
ticular injustices had been committed, the misgovern- 
ment had not been of such a nature as to justify re- 
sistance by arms.* But the prudential reasons against 

• Burnet, II. 309> / 
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CHAP.ttl. resistance at tjiat time were exceeding^-' fitroog ; 
1685^ and there is »o pmnt in human concerns^ wherein the 
dictates of virtue, and worldly prudence, are so iden- 
tified, as in this great question of resistance by force 
to established government. Success, it has been invidi*- 
ously remarked, constitutes, in most instances, the sole 
difference between the traitor and the deliverer of his 
Observations countr)> A rational probability of success, it may be 
on resist- ^^^y ^^^ distinguishes the well considered enterprise 
of the patriot, from the rash schemes of the distuiber 
of the public peace. To command success, is not in 
the power of man j but to deserve success, by choosing 
a proper time, as well as a proper object, by the pru- 
dence of his means, no less than by the puritj' of his 
views, by a cause not only intrinsically just, but likely 
to ensure general support, is the indispensible duty of- 
him, who engages in an insurrection against an existing 
t.udlow's government. Upon thjs subject, the opinion of Lydlow, 
opinion on who though oftei^ mislead, appears to have been an ho-» 
nest and enlightened man,, is striking and forcibly ex- 
pressed. " We ought," says he, " to be very careful 
^^ and circumspect in that particular, and at least be 
*' assured of very probable grqunds, to believe the 
*^ power under which we engage, to be sufficiently ablje 
" to protect us in our undertaj^ing ; otherwise, I should 
" account i?iyself not only guilty of my own blood, 
" but sjlso, in some nieasure, of the ruin and destruc- 
" tion of all those that I should induce to engage with 
" me, though the cavise were never so just."* Reasons 
ol this nature, mijced iiiore or less with considerations 
of personal caution, and in some, perhaps, with dislike 
and distrust of their leaders, induced many, who could 
not but abhor the British government, to wait for bet- 
ter opportunities, and to prefer either submission ^t 

^ Lu^Ilow's Memoirs, p. 235. 
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home^ or exile, to an undertaking, which if not hop^- CHAP. in. 
Lqss, must have been deemed by all, hazardous in the isss 
extreme. 

In the situations in which these two nobktnan, Ar- Moninouth'& 
gyle and Mox^nouth, were placed, it is not to be won- ^ attempt 
dered at, if they were naturally willing to enter into an invasion, 
any plan, by ijirhich they might restore themselves to * 

their country ; nor can it be doubted, but they honest- 
ly conceived, their success to be intimately connected 
with the welfare, and especially with the liberty, of the 
several kuigdonns to which they respectively belonged. 
Monmouth, whether because he had begun at this 
time, as he himself said, to wean his mind from ambi- 
tion,* or from the observations he had made upon the 
apparently rapid turn which had taken place in thp 
minds of the English people, seems to have been very 
averse to rash councils, and to have thought that aU 
attempts against James ought at least to be deferred 
till ,some more favorable opportunity should present ^ 
itself^ So far from esteeming his chance of success 
the better, on account of there beings in Jameses par- 
liament, many members who had voted for the Exclu- 
sion Bill, he considered that circunastance as unfavor- 
able. These men, of whom however he seems to have 
over-rated the number, would, in his opinion, be more 
eager than others, to recover the groimd they had lost 
by an extraordinary shpw of zeal and attadiment to 
the Crown* But if Monmouth was inclined to dilatory 
councils, far different were the views and designs of 
other exiles, who had been obliged to leave their coi^n* 
try on account of their having engaged, if not with him 
personally, at least in the same cause with him, and 
who were naturally enough his advisers. Among these 

. * Vide bis letter in Wellwood*s Memoirs, and in Ralph, I. 

953. 
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were Loid Grey of Wark ud Ferguson ; tiuMig^ tbe 
latter afterwards denied his having had much inters 
course with the Duke, and the former, in hb nam- 
dve,* insinuates diat he radier dissuaded than pressed 
the invasion* 

But if Monmouth was. inclined to delay, Argyle 
seems, on the other hand, to have, been impatient in 
the extreme to bring matters to a crisis, and was, of 
course, anxious that the attempt upon England diould 
be made in co-operation with his upon Scotland. 
Ralph, iem historian of great acuteness, as well as dili- ' 
gence, but who falls sometimes into the common er- 
ror of judging too much from the event, seems to 
think this impatience wholly unaccountable ; but Ar- 
gyle may have had many motives, which are now un- 
known to us. He may not improbably have foreseen, 
that the friendly terms upon which James and the 
Prince of Orange affected at least to be, one witii tiie 
other, might make his stay in the United Provinces 
impracticable, and that, if obliged to seek anodier asy- 
lum, not only he might have been deprived, in some 
measure, of the resources which he derived from his 
connections at Amsterdam, but that the very circum- 
stance of his having been puUicly discountenanced 
by the Prince of Orange and the States General, might 
discredit his enterprise. His eagerness for action 
may possibly have proceeded from the most laudable 
motives, his sensibility.to the horrors which his coun- 
trymen were daily and hourly suffering, and his ardor 
to relieve them. The dreadful «tatc of Scotland, 

* It is however notorious that he did press Monmouth very 
much ; and this circumstance, if any were wanting*, would sufE- 
ciently prove that his Narrative is very little to be relied upon, in 
any point where he conceived the falsification of a fact might 
serve him with the King, upon whose mercy his life tit that time 
#Bpended. 
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while it afiorcb so honourable an exphmatioii eS his gha1». m. 
impatknce, seems to account also, in a great measure, less. 
for his acting ag^st the common notions of prudence, 
in n^ing bis attack wkhout anjr previous coacert 
with thbse whoox he aqoected to joio him there. That 
this was his view erf Ae matter is jdain, as we are in- 
formed hy Burnet Aat he depended not only on an 
army of his own claii and vs»sals, but that be took it 
for granted, that the western and southern counties 
would all at once come about him, when he had ga- 
thered a good force togetheir in bis own country r and 
surely, such an e^ectation, when we reflect upon the 
situation of diose cottnties^ was by no means unrea-* 
sonable. * 

Argyle's counsel, backed by Lord Grey and the Preparations 
rest of Momnouth's advisers, and opposed by none ^^^^ ^^ 
except Fletcher of Salton, to whom some add Captain 
Mauhews, pvevailed, and it was agreed to invade 
immediately, and at one^me, the two kingdoms. 
Monmouth had raised some money from his jewels, 
and Argyle bsA a loan^ of ten thousand pounds from 
a rich widow in Amsterdam* With these resources, A*'fiyK*^^- 
such as they were,, ships and arms were provided, May 2. 
and Arg34e sailed from Vly on the second of May, 
wi^ three smaK vessels, accompanied by Sir Patrick 
Hume, Sir John Cochrane, and a few more Scotch 
genUemen, and by- two En^ishmen, Aylofe, a ne- 
phew by marriage to Lord GhaoiceHor Clarendon, and 
Rumboldthe mdtster, who had been accused of being 
principally concerned in that conspiracy which, from 
his farm in Hertfordshire, where it wi» pretended 
Charles, the Second was to have been intercepted in 
his way from Newmarket, and assassinated, had been 
called the Rye-»house plot*^ Sir Patrick Hume is 

* The detailed account of the exiles from England and Scot- 
14?id, from page 120 to 123, was inserted in the work by Mr, 
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CHAP. ni. said to have advised Ae shortest passage, in order ta 
l^y come more micxpectedly upon the enemy ; bat Ar- 
gyle, who is represented as remarkaUy tenacious. <^ 
his own {pinions, persisted in his plan of suUng round 
the north of Scotland, as well (or the purpose of land- 
ing at once among his own vassals, as for that of being 
nearer to the western coimties, which had been most 
severely oppressed, and from whidi, of course, he cx- 
pefcted most assistance. Each of these plans had bo 
doubt its peculiar advantages ; but, as far as we cm 
judge at this distance of time, those belonging to die 
Earl's scheme seem to preponderate ; for die force he 
carried with him was certainly not sufficient to enable 
him, by striking any decisive stroke, to avail himself 
even of the most unprepared state in which he could 
hope to find the King's government. As he must 
therefore depend entirely upon reinforcements from 
the country, it seemed reasonable to make for that 
part where succour was most likely to be obtained, 
even at the hazard of incurring the disadvantage 
which must evidently result from the enemy's having 
early notice of his attack, and consequendy propor- 
tionable time for defence* 
Discovered Unfortunately, this hazard was converted into a 
ii^ in t£ * certiunty, by his sending some men on shore in the 
Orkneys. Orkneys. Two of these, Spence and Blackadder, 
were seized at Kirkwall by the bishop of the diocese, 
and sent up prisoners to Edinburgh, by which means 
the government was not only satisfied of the reality 
of the intended invasion, of which, however, they 
had before had some intimation,"^ but could guess 

Fox, after this passage was written. — As it is there introduced, 
Mr. Fox would, no doubt, have erased the repetition of it ; but 
it has been the object of the Editor to preserve scrupulously the 
words of the MSS. E. 

• Vide Api>endix. Burnet. II. 313. * Woodrow, II. 513. 
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With a reasoB^e certamtjr, the pait of the coast chap. m. 
where the descent was to take place; for Argyle 1685. 
coi|M not possibly aave sailed so ^ to the north with 
^ny other view, thon of making bis kndiitg either aH 
his own estate, or in some of the western counties. 
Among the numberless charges of imprudence against 
the unfortunate Argyle, charges too often inconside- 
rately urged against him who fails in any enterprise 
o£ moment, that which is founded upon the circum** 
stance just mentitmed appears to me to be the most 
weighty, though k is that which i& the least men^ 
tioned, and by no author, as far as I recollect, much 
enforced. If the landing in the north was merely f<»: 
the purpose o£ g^ing intelligence; respecting the 
disposition of the country, or for the more frivolous 
object of making some few prisoners, it was indeed 
imprudent in die highest degree. ^ That prisoners, 
si^cji as were likely to he taken on this occasion, '^! 

should have been a consideration with any man of 
common sense, is impossible. TThe desire of gaining 
inteUigence concerning the disposition of the people, 
was indeed a natural curiosity ; but it would be a 
strong instance of that impatience which has been 
often alleged, though in no other case proved, to 
have been part of the Earl's character, if, for the sake 
of gratifying such a desire, he gave the enemy any 
important advantage. Of the intelligence which he 
s^ght thus eagerly, it was evident that he could not^ 
in that place, md at that time, make any immediate 
use ; whereas, of that which he aflporded his enemies, 
they ccKdd, and did avail themselves against him. 
The most favourable account of this pro<ieeding, and 
which seems -to deserve most credit, is, that having 
missed the proper pa^isage idirough the Orkney islands, ♦ 
he thought proper to send op shore for pilots, and 
that Spence very imprudently took the opportunity of 

R 
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CHAP. in. going ta confer with a relation at Kiilcwall ; * but it 
1585. is to be remarked, that it was not pecessary, for the 
purpose of getting pilots/to employ men of note, such 
as Blackadder and Spence, the latter of whom was 
the Earl's Secretary ; and that it was an unpardonable 
neglect not to give the strictest injunctions to those 
who were employed, against going a step furdier into 
the country than was absolutely necessary. 
His descent Argyle, with his wonted generosity of spirit, was 
cjii^. " at first determined to lay siege to Kirkwall, in order 
to recover his friends ; but pardy by the dissuasions 
of his followers, and still more by the objections 
made by the masters of the ships, to a delay which 
i;night make them lose the favourable winds for their 
intended voyage, h^ was induced to prosecute his 
course, f In the mean time the government made 
the use that it was obvious they would make, of the 
information they had obtained, and when the Earl ar- 
rived at his destination,: he learned that considerable 
forces were got together to repel any attack that he 
might meditate. Being prevented by contrary winds 
from reaching the isle of Hay, where he had propo- 
sed to make his first landing, he sailed back to Duns- 
tafnage in Lorn, and there sent ashore his scmi, Mr. 
Charles Campbell, to engage his tenants, and other 
friends, and dependants of his family, to rise in his 
behalf; but even there he found less encouragement 
and assistance than he had expected, and the Laird of 
Lochniel, who gave him the best assurances, treach* 
erously betrayed him, sent his letter to th? Gov^em- 
ment, and joined the royal forces under the Marquis 
of Athol. He then proceeded southwards, and landed 
at Campbelltown in.Kintyre, where his first step was 
* to publish hiis Declaration, which appears to have pro- 
duced little or no effect. 

* Woodroir, II. 513: f Woodrow, U. 531. 
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This bad begtnning served, as is usual in such ad- CHAP. Hi. 
ventures, rather to widen than to reconcile the differ- i685. 
^nces whidi had early begiui to manifest themselves iMfference 
between the leader and his foUowers. Hume and^^^P^'^"" 
Cochrane, partly construing perhaps too sai^guinely 
the intelligence which was received from i^Ppshirc, 
Galloway, and the other lowland districts in that quar- 
ter, pardy from an expectation that where the oppres- 
sion had been most grievous, the revolt would be pro- 
portionably the more general, were against any stay, 
or, as they termed it, loss of time in the Highlands, 
but were for proceeding at once, weak as they were in 
point of numbers, to a country where every man en- 
dowed with the common feelings of human nature, 
must be their well-wisher, every man of spirit their 
coadjutor. Argyle, on the contrary, who probably 
considered the discouraging accounts from the Low- 
lands as positive smd distinct, while those which were 
deemed more fiavourable, appeared to him to be at 
least uncertain and provisional, thought the most pru- 
dent plan was, to strengthen himself in his own coun- 
tiy, before he attempted the invasion of provinces 
where the enemy was so well prepared to receive him. 
He had hopes of gaining time, not oidy to increase 
his own army, but to avail himself of the Duke of 
Monmouth's intended invasion of England, an event 
which must obviously have great influence upon his 
affairs, and which, if he could but maintain himself 
in a situation to profit by it, might be productive of 
advantages of an importance and extent of which no 
man could presume to calculate the limits. Of these 
two contrary opinions, it may be difiicult at this time 
of day to appreciate the value, seeing that so mucl;i 
depends upon die degree of credit due to the different 
accounts from the lowland counties, of Which our im- 
perfect information does not enable us to form anj ^ 
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CitAP. m. aeenrdte judgment. But even Aoagjk we Aoold ikk 
j^ decide absolutely in &vour of the cogency of these 
reasonings which influenced die chiefs it tnust surety 
be admitted, that there was at least suiScient p rob d bi- 
lity io them, to account for his not immediatety giving 
viraytA'tnose of his followers, and to rescue his me- 
mory from the reproach <^ any uncommon obstinacy, 
pr of carrying things, as Burnet plnase^ it, widi an 
.air of authority diat was not easy to men who were 
setting up for liberty, . On the other hand, it may be 
more difficult to exculpate the gentlemen engaged widt 
Argyle, for not acquiescing more cheerfully, and not 
entering more cordially into the views of a man whom 
they had chosen* for dieir leader and general ; of 
whose honour they had no doubt, and whose opinion^ 
even those who dissented irom him, must confess to 
be formed upon no light or tri^nal grounds* 
Dissenaions The diiFerences upon the general scheme of attack, 
lowers. " J^^» ^f course, to others upon points of detail. Upon 
every projected expedition Acre appeared a contrari- 
ety of sentiment, which on some occasions produced 
the most violent disputes. The Earl was often thwart- 
ed in his plans, and in oi^e instance actually over-ruled 
by the vote of a council of war. Nor were these di- 
visions, which might of themselves be deemed suffici* 
ent to mar an enterprise of tl^is nature, the only ad- 
verse circumstances which Argyle hqd to encounter. 
By the forward state of preparation on the part of the 
Government, its friends were emboldened ; its ene- 
mies, whose spirit had been already broken l^ a long 
series of sufferings, were completely intimidated, and 
inen of fickle and time-serving dispositions, were fixed 
in its interests. Add to all this, that where spirit was 
not wanting, it was accompanied with a degree and 
species of perversity wholly inexplicsd>le, and which 
can hardly ,gain belief from any one, whos^ experi^^ 



.etiee had aojt imade him aeqnaitited widl the emreme CHAP. nt. 
difttultfr dF persuakdmg men, who pritk ^emseltea ^gg^ 
upon im exttavagant loire of lifoerty, rather to com* 
prod$ise upon«<niaie jkinints wi^*- those who have, in the 
tnain, die ss»ne views wi& themselves, than to give 
power, {a power which will infallibly be used for ^eir 
ovtn destmd^on,) to an adversary of principles diame- 
trically" opposite; in other wotxts, radiier to concede 
fiomethib^ to a frj^nd, than every thii^ to an enemy4 
Hence, those even, whose situation was the most des- 
perate, y^ho were eilher wandering about the fields, 
or sei^king refuge in rocks mid caverias, from the au- 
thorized assassbts who were on every side, pursuing ' 
them, did not all join ih Argyle's cai»e with that 
frankness and cordiality whick was to be expected* 
The various schisms wMch had existed among difier- 
ent classes of Presbyterians, were stiU fresh in their 
memory. Not even the persecatkm to which diey had 
been in comm<m^ and almost indiscriminately subject- 
ed, bad reunited them* According to a most expres* 
slve ph^se of an eminent minister of their, church, 
who sincerely lamented their disunion. The furnace 
hSid not ''yet healed the rents and breaches among 
them."^ Sopie doubted' whether, s^ort 6f establishing 
all the doctrines preached by Cargtll and Cameron 
there was «uay thing wordi contending for j while 
others, still further gone in enthusiasm, set no value 
upon liberty, or even Bfe itself, if they were, to be pre*- 
served by the means of a nobleman, who had, as well 
by his services to Charles the Second, as by other ia- 
stances, been guilty, in the former parts of his con- 
duct, of what they termed unlawful compliances. 

Perplexed, no doubt, but not dismayed, by these nis plain 
difficulties, the Earl proceeded to Tarbet, which he overruled. 

• Woodrow, n. 530.. 
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<mAP. HI. hfA fixed as tfaeplnceof roidesvouQ, aad tbere iaaued 
X585. a second Declaradcm, (tbat which has been menftaoned 
as having been laid before the House of Commons,) 
with as litde eflfect as the first. He was joined by Sir 
Duncan Campbell, who alone of all his kinsmen, seems 
to have afforded him any material assistance, and who 
brought with him nearly >a thousand men; but even 
with this important reinforcement his whole amy 
does not a{qpear to have exceeded two thousand. It 
was here that he was over-ruled by a council of war, 
when he proposed marching to Inverary; and after 
much debate, so far was he from being so self-willed 
as he is represented, that he consented to go over 
with his army to that part of Argyieshire called Cow- 
al, and that Sir John Cochrane should nudee an at- 
tempt upon the Lowlands ; and hesei^ with him Ma- 
jor FuUerton, one of the officers in whom he trusted, 
and who appears to have best deserved his confidence 
This expedition could not land in Airshire, where it 
had at first been intended, owing to the appearance of 
two king's frigates, which had been sent into those 
seas ; and when it did land near Greenoch, no other 
advantage was derived from it, than the procuring 
from the town a very small supply of provisions."*^ 
I^ssof his When Cochrane, widi his detachment, returned to 
shipping. Cowal, all hopes of success in the Lowkmds seemed, 
for the present at least, to be at an end, and Argyle's 
original plan was now necessarily adopted, though un* 
der circumstances greatly disadvantageous. Among 
these the most important was, the approach of the 
frigates, which obliged the Earl to place his ships un- 
der the protection of the castle of Ellengreg, which 
he fortified and garrisoned, as well as his contracted 
means would permit. Yet even in this situation, de- 

* Woodrow. 
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prived erf the co-operatioii of his litde fleet, as weDi CHAP.HQL 
as of that part of his force which he left to deffend* i685. 
it, being well seconded by the spirit and activity of 
Rumbold, who had seized the castle of Ardkinglass 
near the head of Loch Fine, he was not without 
hopes of success in his rtiain enterprise against In-' 
verary, when he was called back to Ellengreg, by 
intelligence of fresh discontents having broken out 
there, upon the nearer approach of the frigates. Some 
of the most dissatisfied had even threatened to leave 
both castle and ships to their fete ; nor did the ap- 
pearance of the Eari himself by any means bring with 
it that degree of authority wbich was- requisite in such 
a juncture. His first' motibn was to disregard the su- 
perior force of the men of war, atid to engage them 
with his sniall fleet ; but he soon discovered that he 
was far indeed from being furnished with the mate- 
rials necessary to put in execution so bold, or as it 
may possibly be thought, so romantic a resolution. 
His associates remonstrated,, and a mutiny in his 
ships was predicted as a certain consequence of the 
attempt. Leaving therefore,' once more, Ellengreg 
with a garrison under the command of the Laird of 
Lopness, and strict orders to destroy both ships and 
fortificatibns, rather than suffer them to fall' into the 
hands of the enemy, he marched towards Gareloch. 
But whether from the inadequacy of the provisions 
with which he was able to supply it, or froqi cowar- 
dice, misconduct, or treachery, it does not appear, the 
castle was soon evacuated without any proper mea- 
sures being taken to execute the Earl's orders, and 
the military stores in it to a considerable amount, as 
weU as the ships which had no other defence, were 
abandoned to the King^s forces. 

This was a severe blow ; and all hopes of acting His army 
according to the Earl's plan of establishing himself ^^P^"^'^- 
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CSBAF. m. •te'OBg^ » Argyksbirc, were now extinguished. He 
1685; Aerefore consented to pass the Leven, a litde above 
Dumbarton, and to march eastwards. In this mafch 
he was overtaken, at a jdace called Killeme, by L.ord 
Dumbarton at the head of a large body of the King's 
troops ; but he posted himself with so much AiSL and 
judgment, that Dumbarton thought it prudent to wait 
at least, till the ensuing morning, before he 'made las 
attack. Here again Argyle was for risking an en- 
gagement, and in his nearly desperate situation, it 
was probaUy his best chanee, but his advice, (for his 
repeated misfortunes had scarcely left him the shadow 
of command,) was rejected.*" On the odier hand, a 
proposal was made to hioi, Ae most absurd as it 
should seem, that §ver was suggested in similar cir« 
cumstances, to pass the enemy in the night, and thus 
exposing his rear, to subject himself to the danger of 
being surrounded, for the sake g! advancing he knew 
not whiter, or for what purpose. To tiny he could 
not ccmsent; and it was at last agreed to deceive the 
enemies by lighting fires, and to decamp in the nig^ 
towards Glasgow. The first part of tl^s plan was exe- 
cuted with success, and the army went off unperceiv* 
ed by the enemy ; but in their night march they were 
mislead by the ignorance, or the treachery of their 
guides; and fell into difficulties which wotdd have 
caused some disorder among the most regular and 
best disciplined troops. In this case such disorder 
was fatal, and produced, as among men circiunstan- 
ced as Argyll's were, it necessarily must, an ahnost 
gibneral dispersion. Wandering among bogs and mo- 
rasses, disheartened by fatigue, ten^ified by rumours 
of an approaching enemy, the darkness of the night 
aggravating at once every real distress, arid adding 

* I^rd Fount ainliftll's Memoirs, MS. Woodrow, S3^- 
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terror to eviery V^n akurm; fai this situadony wl^n cttAP. nt. 
even the bravest and the best, (for according to one * "^j^^ ^ 
accdunt Rumbold himself was missing for a time^) 
were ftot able to find their leaders, nw the corps to 
which they resjpectively beldiiged; it is no wonder 
that many took this opportunity to abandon a cause 
now become desperate^ and to effect individually that 
escape which, as a body, they had no longer any hopes 
to accomplish."*^ 

When the small remains of this ill-fated dfriny got 
together, in the morning, at Kilpatiick, a place far dis- 
tant from their destination, its number was reduced to 
less than five hundreds Argyle had lost all authority; 
nor indeed, had he retained any, does it appear that 
he could now have used it to ^y sahitary purpose^ 
The same bias which had influenced the two parties 
in the time of better hopes, and with regard to their 
early operations, stiU prevailed, notv that they were 
driven to their last extremity. Sir Patrick Hume and 
Sir John Cochrane would not slay even to reason the 
matter with him whom, at the onset of their expedi- 
tion, they had engaged to obey, but crossed the Clyde, 
with svich as would follow them, to the number of 
about two hundred, into ReiifreWshire.f 

Argyle, thus deserted, and almost alone^ still look-< Argyle taken 
ed to his own country, as the sole remaining hope, P^^^'*^'^* 
and sent off Sir Duncan Campbell, with the two Duii- 
cansons, father and son, persons all three, by whom he 
seemed to have been served with the most exemplary 
zeal and fidelity, to attempt new levies there. Having 
done this, and setded suqK means of correspondence 
as the state of afiairs would permit, he repaired to the 
house of an old servant,, upon whose attachment he 
had relied for an asylum, but was peremptorily de- 

* Woqdrow, 11. 535, 536. flbid, 535. 
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CIUP.IIL nied entrance* Concealment in this put of die eountiy 
1685. seemed now impracticable, and he was forced atlastto 
pass the Clyde, accompanied by the brave and fiddiful 
FuUarton. Upon coming to a.ford of the Inchanon, 
they were sti^ped by some mifitia men. FuDaition 
used in vain, all the best means whidh his jveaence of 
mind suggested to him to save his GeneraL He at- 
tempted one while by gentle, and thenby hanher lan- 
guage, to detain the commander of the party till the 
Earl, who was habited as a conmion counbTman, and 
whom he passed for his guide, should have made his 
escape. - At last when he saw them determined to go 
after his pretended guide, he offered to suneader him- 
self without a blow, upon condition of their desistmg 
from their pursuit. This agreement was accepted but 
not adhered to, and two horsemen were detached to 
seiae Argyle. The £arl, who was also on horseback, 
grappled with them, till one of them and himself came 
to the ground. He then presented his pocket pistols, 
on which the two retired; but soon after five more 
came up, who fired without effect, and he thought 
himself like to get rid of them, but they knocked him 
down with their swords, and seized him. When they 
knew whom they had taken they seemed much trou- 
bled, but dared not let him go.* FuUarton perceiving, 

* In my relation of the taking of Argyle's person. I hare £>!• 
lowed his own account, and mostly in his own words. As the 
authenticity of the paper written in prison^ wherein he gives this 
account, has never been called in question, it seems strange that 
any historian should have adopted a difl^rent one, I take no no- 
tice of the stoiy, by which he is made to exclaim in fallingi ** Un- 
*' fortunate Argyle !" and thus to discover himself. Besidesy.that 
there is no authority for it, it has not the air of a real fact, but ra> 
5^',, ther resembles a clumsy contrivance in some play, where the po- 

1^' et is put to his last shift, for means to produce a discovery neces. 

sary to ha plot 



that the stip^tion on which he had surrendered him- CRAP. m. 
self was violated, imd determined to defend himself leos. 
to the last, or at lestat to wreak, before he fell, his just 
vengemce upon his perfidious opponents, grasped at 
the sword of one <5f them, but in vain ; he was over- 
powered and made prisoner.* 

Argyle was immediately carried to Renfrew^ thence The indigni- 
to Glasgow, and on the 20th of June was led in tri- ^^jf^"^ 
umph into Edinburgh. TTie order of the council was 
particular; that he should be led bare-headed, in the 
midst of Graham's guards, with their matches cocked, 
his hands tied behind his back, and preceded by the 
common hangman, in which situation, that he might 
be the more exposed to the insults and taunts of the 
vulgar, it was directed that he should be carried to 
the Castle by a circuitous toute. f To the equanimity endured 
with which he bore these indignities, as indeed to the ^^*"^^*" 
manly spirit exhibited by him throughout, in these 
last scenes of his life,*ample testimony is borne by all 
the historians who have treated of them, even those 
who are the least partial to him. He had frequent 
opportunities of conversing, and some of writing, 
during his imprisonment, and it is from such parts of 
these conversations and writings as have been pre- 
served to us, that we can best form to ourselves a. just 
notion of his deportment during that trying period; 
at the same time, a true representation of the temper 
of his mind, in such circumstances, will serve, in no 
small ifegree, to illustrate his general character and 
disposition. 

* We have Already seen how he expressed himself HU madness, 
with regard to the men, who by taking him, became Son.^^^^^" 
the immediate cause of his calamity4 He seems to 

* Woodrow, 536, 537. f Woodrow, 538. 
^ *' As soon as they knew what I was, they seemed to be much 
** troubled, but durst not Jet me go." . Woodrow, 537. In ano- 
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rcHAP. OL fed a sort of gratitude to ifaem, toatihic sorrow he saw, 
X^~ or fancied he saw in them, wl^p they biew who he 
was, and inunediatety suggests an excuse for them, hy 
saying, that they did not dare to follow the impidse 
of their hearts. Speaking of the suiHneness of his 
countrymen, and of die litde assistance he had receiv- 
ed from them, he dedaves with his accustoQied piety, 
his resignation to the will <^ God, which was that 
Scotland should not be delivered at this time, nor es- 
pecially by his hand; and then exdainiB, witii the re* 
gret of a patriot, but with no bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, ^^ But alas! who is there to be delivered! There 
^^ may," says he, ^be hidden ones, but diere appears 
*^ no gr^at party in tiie country, who desire to be ren 
♦' lieved,"* Justice, in some degree, but still more, 
that warm a&ctiop for bis own kindred and vassals, 
which seems to have formed a marked feature in tUs 
nobleman's character, then induces him to make an ex- 
ception in fEtyour of his poor friends in Argyleshire, 
in treating for whom, though in what particular way 
does not i^pear, he was employing, and witii some 
hopes of success, the few remaining hours of his life. 
In recounting the failure of his expedition, it is impos* 
fiible for him not tp touch upon what he deemed the 
misconduct of his friends ; and this is the subject upon 
which, of all others, his tepiper must have been most 
irritable. A certain description of friends, (the words 
describing them are omitted,) were all of them, with- 
out e^tception, his greate&t enemies, both to betray and 

destroy him ; and and (the names 

again omitted,) were the greatest cause of his rout, and 
his bping taken, tjiough not designedly he acknow-. 

ther paper, he says, " Of the militia who wounded and took me, 
" some wept, but durst no let me ^o." Id. 538. Supra, 20^. E, 
* M^Qodrow, 5:18, 
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ledges, but by ignorance, cowardBce, aftd factioiu'* CHAP. m. 
This sentence had scarce esci^d him, when, not- le&s^ 
withsMading the qualifying words widi whidi his 
candor had acquitted &e last menticmed persons of 
intentional treachery, it appeared too harsh to his gen- 
tle nature, and declsoing himself dispkased with the 
hard epithets f> he had used, he desires they may be 
put out of BUy account that is to be given of these 
tt-ansactions^ The manner iti which this request is 
worded, diows, that the paper he was writing was in- 
tended for a letter, and as it b supposed, to a Mrs. 
Smith, who oeems to have assisted him widi money; 
but whether (»* not, this lady was the rich widow of 
Amsterdam, before alluded to, I have not beeif able 
to learn. 

When he is told that he is to be put to the ttnture. Threatened 
be neither breaks Out into any high-sounding bravado^ ^^^ torture. 
any prem^ure vaunts, of the resolution with which he 
will endure it, nor, on Ae other hsmd,, into passionate 
exclamati<His on the cruelty of his enemies, or unman- 
ly lamentations of his fate. After slating that orders 

* " friends were our g^ealf 9t enemies, ail without 

" exception, both to betray and destroy us ; and indeed 

** and ..... were the greatest cause of our rout, and (of) my 
** being taken ; though not designedly I acknowledge, yet by ig- 
" Qorance, cowardice, and faction." B. 

f " J am not leased with myself. I have such hard epithets 
'< of some of my countrymen, seeing they are Christians ; pray 
" put it out of any account you give ; only I must acknowledge, 
** they were not governable, and the humour you found begun, 
" continued." MToodrow, 11. 538. After an ineffedtual research 
to discover the original MS. Mr. Fox observes in a letter, " Coch. 
" rone and Hume certainly filled up the two principal blanks ; 
** with respect to the other blank, it is more difficult, but neither 
** is it very material." Accordingly, the blanks in the text, and 
in the preceding note, may be filled up thus, " (Cochrane^ s) 
'* friends were our greatest enemies," &c. •* and indeed ffutne 
** and CQ^hrane, w«re the greatest cause of our rout" &c. E. 
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were tfrived, that ke miut he tovtiired, tmless lie an- 
swers aU questknis iqxm oath, he simply adds, that 
he hopes God wiH support him ; and then leav^ off 
writing, not from any want of sinrits to proceed, but 
to enjoy the consolation whidi was yet left him, in 
the society of his wife, the Coiuttess being just &en 
admitted. 

Of his interview with Qaeensberry, who examined 
Um in private, Utde is known, except that he denied 
his design having been omcerted with any persons in 
Scotland ; that he gave no information witih respect to 
his associates in Eng^d; and diat he boldly and 
frankly averred his hopes to have been founded on the 
cruelty of die administration, and such a disposition 
in the people to revolt, as he conceived to be the na- 
tural consequence of oppression. He owned at the 
same time, diat he had trusted too much to tUs prin* 
pie** The precipe date of this conversation, whether 
it took i^ce before the threat of die torture, whilst 
that threat was impending, or, when there was no 
longer any intention of putting it into execution, I 
have not been able to ascertain ; but the probability 
seems to be, that it was during the first or second of 
these periods. 

Notwithstanding the ill success that had attended 
his enterprise, he never expresses, or even hints the 
smallest degree of contrition for having undertaken it: 
on the contrary, when Mr. Charteris, an eminent di- 
vine, is permitted to wait on him, his first caution to 
that minister is, not to try to convince him of the un- 
lawfubiess of his attempt, concerning which his opi- 
nion was setded, and his mind made up. f , Of some 
parts of his past conduct he does indeed confess that 
he repents, but these are the compliances of which he 



• Burnet, n. 315. 
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had been guil^ in support of the King, or hit prede- CHAP.m, 
ceasors* Possibly in this he may idlude to his having xass. 
in his youth borne, aims against the Covenant, but 
with more likelihood to his concurrence, in the late 
reign, with some of the measures of Lauderdale's ad* 
ministration, for whom it is certain that he entertained 
a great regard, md to whom he conceived himself to 
be principally indebted for his escape from his first 
sentence* Friendship and gratitude mig^t have car- 
ried him to lengths which patriotism and justice must 
condemn. 

Religious concerns, in which he seems to have His deport- 
been very serious and sincere, engaged much of his ^^f ^j^® 
thoughts; but his religion was of that g^iuine kind, execution. 
which by representing the performance of our duties 
to our neighbour, as the most acceptable service to 
God, strengthens all the charities of social life. While 
he anticipates, with a hope of ai^roaching to cdrtainty , 

a haj^y futiuity, he does not forget those who had 
been justly dear to him in this worlds. He writes, on 
the day of his execution, to his wife, and to some other 
relations, for whom he seems to have entertained 
a sort of parental tenderness, short but the most affec- 
tionate letters, wherein he gives them the greatest 
satisfaction thei^ in his power, by assuring them of his 
composure and tranquillity of mind, and refers them 
for fvuther consolations to those sources from which 
he derived his own* In his letter to Mrs. Smith, 
written on the same day, he says, " While any thing 
*' was a burden to me, your concern was ; which is 
•' a cross greater than I can express,*' (alluding pro- 
bably to the pecuniary loss she had incurred,) " but 
" I have, I thank God, overcome all."* Her name, •• 
he adds, could not be concealed, and that he knows 

* Woodrow, n. 541, 542. 
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CHAP.IIL not wkat may have been discovered from aajr ps^r 
1^5] ^Huch may have been taken ; otherwise he haa-naiaed 
none to their disadvanUge. He states that those in 
whose hands he is, had at i&nt used him hardly, but 
that God had mehed their hearts, and that he was 
now treated with civiKty. As an instance of this, he 
mentions the liber^ he had obtained of sen^ng this 
letter to her ; a liberty which he takes as akindness on 
their part, and which he had sought that she might not 
think he had forgotten hen 

Never periiaps did a few sentences present so strik- 
ing a picture of a mind truly virtuous and honorable. 
Heroic courage is the least part of his praise, and va- 
nishes as it were from our sight, when we contemplate 
the sensibility with which he acknowledges the kind- 
ness, such as it is, oi the very men who are leading 
him to the scaffold ; the generous satisfaction which he 
feels on reflecting that no confession of his has en- 
.dangered his associates ; and above all, his anxiety, in 
such moments, to perform all the duties of friendship 
and gratitude, not only with the most scrupulous ex- 
actness, but with the most considerate attention to the 
feelings as well as to the interests of the person who 
was the the object of them. Indeed, it seems throu^- 
out, to have been the peculiar felicity of this man's 
mind, that every thing was present to it that ought 
to be so ; nothing that ought not. Of his countiy he 
could not be unmindful ; and it was one among other 
consequences of his happy temper, that on this subject 
he did not entertain those gloomy ideas, which the 
then state of Scotland was but two well fitted to in- 
spire. In a conversation with an intim ate friend, he 
•■ says, that though he does not take upon him to be a 
prophet, he doubts not but that deliverance will come, 
and suddenly, of which his failings had rendered him 
unworthy to be the instrument. In some verses which 



he coHtpDdcid on the night preceding his exectitiotn, CHAP. m. 
and trhich he intended for his epitaph^ he thus expres- 1595. 
se» this hc|>e stHl mott dS^&ictly : 

** On my attempt though Providence did frown, 

" His oppressed people 6od at length shall own ; 

" Another hand^ by mcfte successful speed, 

** Shall raue the temnant, iMroise the Serpent's head.'' * 

With respect to the epitaph itself^ of which these 
lines form a part^ it is probable that he composed it 
chiefly with a view to amuse and relieve his mind, 
fati^ed with exertion ; and partly^ perhaps, In imita^ 
tion of the famous Marquis of Montrose, who, in si- 
milar circumstances;, had \VTitten some verses which 
have been much celebrated. The poetical merit of the 
pieces appears to be nearly equal, and is not in either 
instance considerable,' and they are only in so far va- 
luable, as they may serve to convey to us some image 
of the minds by which they were produced* He who 
reads them with this view, will perhaps be of opinion, 
that the spirit manifested in the two compositions, is 
rather equal in degree, than like in character ; that the 
courage of Montrose was more turbulent, that of Ar- 
gyle more calm and sedate. If on the one hand it 
is to be regretted, that we have not more memorials 
left of passages so interesting, and that even of those 
which we do possess, a great part is obscured by time ; 
it must be confessed, on the other, that we have quite 

^.enough to enable us to pronounce, that for constancy 
and equanimity under the severest trials, few men 
have equalled, none ever surpassed, the Esh^I of Ar- 

^^le. The most powerful of all tempters, hope, was 

hot held oiit to him, so that he had not, it is true, in 

, -addition to his other hard tasks, that of resisting. her 

seductive influence ; but the f)assions of a difierent 

cla^ had the fullest scope for their attacks. These, 

T 
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CHAP. QL however, coqU make na impresson on his welMi&k 
j585^ ciplinedmind. Anger could not exasperate, fear could 
not appal him ; and if dUsaqi^intment and ixidignalioii 
at the misbehaviour of his followers, and the supine- 
ness of the coimtry, did occasionally, as sure they must, 
cause uneasy sensations, they had not the pow^r to 
extort from him one unbecoming, or eyen querulous 
expression* Let him be weighed ever so scrupulous! 
ly, and in the nicest scales, he will not be found, in a 
single instance, wanting in the charity of a Christian, 
the firmness and benevolence of a patriot, the integri- 
ty and fidelity of a man of honour. 
An Address The Scotch Parliament had, on the eleventh of June, 
Scotch Par- ^^^^ ^^ Address to the King, wherein, after praising 
liamenta- his Majesty as usual for his extraordinary prudence, 
gauist m. ^.Q^,.3g^^ ^jjj conduct, and loading Argyle, whom 
they style an hereditary traitor, with every reproach 
they can devise, among others, that of ingratitude for 
the favours which he had received, as well from his 
Majesty, as from his predecessor, they implore his 
Majesty that the Earl may find no favour ; and that 
the Earl's family, the heritors, ring-leaders, and 
preachers who joined him, should be for ever declared 
incapable of mercy, or bearing any honour or estate 
in the kingdom ; and all subjects discharged under 
the highest pains to intercede for them in any manner 
of way. Never was address more graciously re- 
ceived, or more readily complied with ; and accord- 
ingly? *^ following letter with the royal signature, 
and countersigned by Lord Melford, Secretary of 
State for Scotland, was dispatched to the council at 
Edinburgh, and by them entered and registered on ' 
the twenty-ninth of June. 
The warrant " Whereas, the late Earl of Argyle is, by the pro- 
cuti^^^^ " vidence of God, fallen into our power, it is our will 
*' and pleasure that you take all ways to know from 
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*•' him ftose diings which concem our government CHAP. m. 
** niost, as his assisters with men, arms, and money; lesa^ . 
^ his associates and correspondents ; his designs, Sec. 
^ But this must be done, so as no time may be lost 
** in bringing him to condign punishment, by causing 
*' him to be demeaned as a traitor, within the space 
*' of three days after this shall come to your hands.; 
** an account of which, with what he shall confess, 
^ " you shall send immediately to us or our Secreta- ' 

*' ries ; for doing which, this shall be your warrant."* ^ 

When it is recollected that torture had been in 
common use in Scotland, and that the persons to 
whom the letter was addressed, had often caused it to 
be inflicted, the words " It is our will and pleasure 
'♦' that you take all ways," seem to convey a positive 
command for applying of it in this instance ; yet it is 
certain that Argyle was not tortured. What was the 
cause of this seeming disregard of the royal injunc- 
tions, does not appear. One would hope, for the ho- * 
nour of human nature, that James, struck with some 
compunction for the injuries he had already heaped 
upon the head of this unfortunate npbleman, sent - 

sdkne private orders contradictory to this public letter i 
but there is no trace to be discovered of such a cir- 
cumstance. The' managers themselves might feel a 
sympathy for a man of their own rank, which had no 
influence in the cases where only persons of an infe- 
rior station were to be the su^rers; and in those 
words of the King's letter, which enjoin a speedy 
punishment, as the primary object to which all others 
must give way j they might find a pretext for over- 
looking the most odious part of the order, and of in- 
dulging their humanity, such as it was, by appointing 
the earliest day possible for the execution. In order 

• Woodrow, n. 539. ^ 
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CHAP. HL that tke triumph of isgiutice might be complete, U 
|g^ ifstt determined, that without any new trial, the EmA 
should sufier upon the imquilous sentence of sixteen 
hundred and eig^ty^two. Accordingly, the very next 
day ensuing was appointed, and on ihe thirtieth of 
.June he was brought £rom the Castle, first to the 
laif^ Council«House, and thence to the place of ex« 
ecution* 
▲n incident Before he left the Casde he had his dinner at the 
execiTtion. ^^^^ hour, at which he discoursed, not only calmly, 
but even cheerfully widi Mr* Charteris and others. 
After dinner he retired, as was lus custom, to his 
bedochamber, where, it is recorded, that he slept qui^ 
etly for about a quarter of an hour* While he was in 
bed, one of the members of the council came and in- 
timated to the attendants a desire to speak with him : 
upon being told that the Earl was asleep, and had left 
orders not to be disturbed, the manager disbelieved 
the account, which he considered as ^ device to avoid 
further questionings* To satisfy him, the door of 
the bedrchamber was half opened, and he then beheld, 
enjoying a sweet and tranquil slumber, the man, who 
by the doom of him and his fellows, was to die within 
the space of twp short hours ! Struck with the sight, 
he hurried out of the room, quitted the Casde with 
the utmost precipitation, and hid himself in the lodg^ 
ings of an acquaintance who lived near, where he 
flung himself upon the first bed that presented itself, 
and had every appearance of a man suffering the most 
excruciating torture* His friend, who had been ap- 
prized by the serypntof the state he was in, and who 
naturally conduded.that he was ill, offered him some 
wine* He refused, saying, " No, no, that will not 
** help me ; I have been in at Argyle, and saw him 
" sleepmg as pleasantly as eyer mail did, within jm 
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-^^ hoiar of leteiwlf. Bmtasfar mft Z ^* Thcnsnae CHAP. m. 
of tfaefwrson to whom tiiis anecdote relates, is not 15$$ 
Tnentkmed, ^ind the trudi of it may therefinre be fairly 
considered a» UMe to that degree of doubt, widi 
^¥faich men of judgmoit, receive eveiy species of tra- 
ditional i»8toryf Woodhiw, hoirev^, whose veracity 
IS above sm^icion^ says be had it from the most im- 
questionable authority* It is not in itself unlikely, 
and who is there that would not wish it tnie ? What 
a satis&ctory spectacle to a philosophical mind, to see 
the oppressor, in the zenith of his power, envying his ' 
victim! What an acknowledgment of th^ superiorly'' 
of virtue ! what an aBfecting, and forcible testimony 
to the value of that peace of mind, which innocence 
alone can confer ! We know not wl^ this man was ; 
but when we reflect, that the guilt which agonized , 
him was probably incurred for the sake of some vain 
title, or at least of some increase of wealth, which he 
did not want, ^d possibly knew not how to enjoy, 
our disgust is turned into ^something like compassion 
for that very foolfeh^class of men, whom the world 
calls wise in their generation. 

Soon after his short repose Argyle was brought, His beha- 
according to order, to the Laigh Council-House, from ^"^BfoW. 
which place is dated the letter to his wife, and thence ' 

to the place of execution. On the scaffold he had 
some discourse, as well with Mr, Annand, a minister 
appointed by government to attend him, as with Mr. 
Chartcris.- He desired both of them to pray for him, 
and prayed himself with much fervency and devo- 
tion* The speech which he made to the people was 
such as might be expected from the passages already 
related. The same mixture of firmness and mildness 
is conspicuous in every part of it. " We ou^t not," 

* Woodrow, n. 541. 
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GHAP.nL says he, ^ to deapite our aflidioiis, aor to&int under 
iSs] " them. We must not suffer ourselyes to be c^asfc- 
^ rated agunst the instruments of our trouUes^ nor by 
^ fraudulent, nor pusillanimous compliances, bing 
* *^ guilt upon ourselves ; faint hearts are ordinaziJy 

^^ false hearts, choosing sin,* rather than soffering." 
He offers his prayers to God for the three kiogdonn 
of England, Scodand, and Ireland, and diat an end 
may be put to their present trials. Having then asked 
pardon for his own failings, both of God and num, h^ 
would have concluded : but being r^Doinded that he 
had said nothing of the Royal family, he adds that he | 
refers, in this matter^ to what he had said at his trial 
concerning the test ; that he prayed there never might 
be wanting one of the Royal Family to support the 
Protestant Religion, and if any of them had swerved 
from the true faith, he prayed God to tium their heats, ' 
but at any rate to ^ave his pe<^le from their machina- 
tions. When he had ended, he turned to the soudi 
side of the scaffold, and said, ^^ Gendemen, I jMray you 
^ do not misconstruct my behaviour this day : I free- 
^^ ly forgive all men their wrongs and injuries done 
^^ ^igainst me, as I desire to be forgiven of God.^ 
Mnt Annand repeated these words louder to the peo- 
ple# The Earl then went to the north side of the 
scaffold, and used the same or the like expressions. 
Mr. Annand repeated them again, and said, ^^ This 
^^ nobleman dies a Protestant." The Earl stept for* 
ward again, and said, ^^ I die not only a Protestant, 
" but with a heart-hatred of Popery, prelacy, and all 
'* superstition whatsomever." * It would perhaps 
have been better if these last expressions had never 
been uttered, as there appears certainly something of 
viol^ice in them, unsuitable to the general tenor of 

* Woodrow, Si3, $4S. 
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hUlangcnge; bat H must be remexid>dhe4, fintithat cHAP.m. 
the opkikxi that the Pope is Antichrist was at that less. 
time general among ahnost aUthe zealous Protestants 
in these kingdoms; secondly, that Annand, being 
employed by government, and probably an Episcopa- 
lian, the Earl might apprehend &at the declaration of 
su^h a minister, might not convey the precise idea, 
which he, Argyle, affixed to the word Protestant. 

He then embraced his friends, gavte some tokens of Hisezecu* 
remembrance to his son-in-law. Lord Maitland, for^^°' 
his daughter and grand-children^ stript himself of part 
of his apparel, of which he likewise made presents, 
and laid his head upon tJie bldck. Having uttered a 
short prayer, he gave the signal to tlie executioner, 
which was instantly obeyed, and his head severed 
frongi his body.* Such were th^ last hours, Kand such 
the fina^ close, of this great magi's life. May the like 
happy serenity in such dreadful circumstances, and a 
death equally glorious, be the lot of all, whom t}rran- 
ny, of whatever denomination or descripticm, shall in 
any age, or in any country,, call to expiate their vir- 
tues on the scaffcdd ! 

Of the followers of Argyle, in the disastrous expe- Pate of his 
dition above recounted, the fortunes were various, f®^^®"- 
Among those who either surrendered or were taken, 
some suffered the same fate with their commander, 
others were pardoned ; while, on the. other hand, of 
those who escaped to foreign parts, niany after a short 
exile returned triumjdiantly to their country at the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, and under a syistem congenial 
to their principles, some even attained the highest 
honours and dignities of die stat^. It is to be^ recol- 
lected, that when, after tlie disastrous night-march 
from Killevne^ a separation took place ait Kilpatrick 

* WoQdrow, 543, 545. 
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CHAP. in. between Argjrle tmd his omiederates^ Sir Jete Cocb^ 
1685. nae, Sir Patrick Hume, aad oAers, crossed the 
Clyde into Renlrewshire, wi& about^ it is siqppoeed, 
two hundred men. Uponibeir hnding, diey met with 
some opposition firom a troop of miKtia horse, which 
was however fecUe and ineffectual ; but 6kA parties 
of militia, as weD as regular troc^ Rawing together, 
a son of scufle ensued, near a place called Muirdf ke ; 
an oflfer of quarter was made by the King's troq)s, 
but (pPobaUy on account of die conditions anaezed to 
it,) was refused ; and Cochrane and the rest^ bow 
reduced to the number of seventy, took shdier in a 
a fold-dyke, where they were aide to resist and repel, 
though not without loss on each side, the attack of 
Ae enemy. Their situation was nevertbeless sdil 
desperate, and in the night they detemmed to make 
dieir escsq>e. The King^s troops having retired, this 
was effected without difficulty ; and this remnant of 
an army bring dispersed by common consent, eveiy 
man sought his own safety in the best nuamer be 
Cochrane could. Sir John Cochrane took refuge in the house 
^^d*^ of an xmde, by whom, or by whose wife it b smd, he 
ed. ^ was betrayed. He was however pardoned ; and from 
this circumstance, coupled with the ccmstant smd 
seemingly peevish opporition which he gave to al- 
most aU Argyk's plans, a suqneion has arisen, that 
he had been treacherous throughout. But die account 
given of his pardon by Burnet, who ss^ his &ther, 
Lord Dundonald, who was an opulent nobleman, pur- 
chased it with a considerable sum ot money,^ is more 
crediMe, as well as more candid ; and it must be re- 
membered, that in Sir John*s disputes with his gene< 
ral, he was almost always acting in conjunctiim with 
Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved by the subsequent 
events, and indeed by the whole tenor of his life and 

* Burnet, n. 316. 
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conduct, to have been uniformly sincere and zealous CHAP. m. 
in the cause of his country. Cochrane was sent to i^ss. 
England, where he had an interview with the King, 
and gave such answers to Ae questions put to Wm^ 
as were deemed satisfactory^ by his Majesty ; and 
the information thus obtained, whatever might be the 
real and secret causes, furnished a plausiUe pretence 
at least for the exercise of royal mercy. Sir Patrick Hume and 
Hume, after having concealed himself some time in^^^J^^^J^' 
the house, and under the protection, of Lady Eleanor land.^ 
Dunbar, sister to the Earl of 'Eglington, found means 
to escape to Holland, whence he returned in better 
times, and was created first Lord Hume of Polwarth, , 
and afterward Earl of Marchmont. FuUarton, and 
Campbell of Auchinbreak, appear to have escaped, 
but by what means is not known* Two sons of Ar- 
gyle, John and Charles, and Archibald Campbell, his 
nephew, were sentenced to death and Horfeiture, but 
the capital part of the sentence was remitted. Thomas Archer exe- 
Ai^her, a clergyman, who had been wounded aft Muir- «uted. 
dyke, was executed, notwithstanding many applica- 
ticMis in his favour, among which was one from Lord 
Drumlanrig, Queensberry's eldest son. Woodrow, 
who was himself a Presbyterian minister, and though 
a most valuable and correct historian, was not with- 
out a tincture of the prejudices belonging to his or- 
der, attributes the unrelenting spirit of the Govern- 
ment in this instance, to their malice against the 
clergy of his sect. Some of the holy ministry, he 
observes, as Guthrie at the Restoration, Kidd and 
Mackail after the insurrections at Pentland and Both- 
well-bridge, and now Archer, were upon every occa- 
sion to be sacrificed to the fury <rf the persecutors.* 
But to him who is well acquainted with the history 

•Woodrow, 553. ' 
U 
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CQAF. m. of this perio4t the habitual cmel^ of the government 
1685, ^^ ^^y accQimt for any particular act of severi^ j 
and it is only in casea of lenity, »udi aa that of Cochf 
raoe, for instance, that he will lopk for some hiddeil) 
or special motive* 
Ayloffe exe- Ay^oSe^ having in yain attempted to kill himwilf, 
^Jl^^^ was, like Cochrane, s^nt to London to he exaimned« 
His relationship to the Kmg's first wife might perhaps 
be on^ inducement to this measure, or it mig^t be 
thought more expedient that he should be executed 
for the Rye-house p)ot, tbe credit of which it was a 
favourite object of the Court .to uphold, than for his 
irecent acts of rebellion in Scotland* Upon his exami? 
nation he refused to give any information, and suffero 
ed death upcm a sentence of oudawry, which had passed 
in the former reig% It is recorded, that James inr 
terrogated him personally, and finding him suUen, and 
unwillmg to speak, said, ^^ Mr. Ayloffe, you know it 
♦* is in my power to pardon you, therefore say that 
f* which may desierve it ;" to which Ayloffe re^ed, 
♦* Though it is in your power, it ii not in your nature 
** to pardon.'^ This, however, is one of those anec- 
dote^, which is believed rather on account of the^air of 
nature that belongs to tbein, than upon any very good 
traditional authority, and which ought, therefore, when 
any very material inference, with req)ept either to fact 
or character, is to be drawi> from them, to be received 
with great caution, 
Iftiynbold, Rumbold, covered with wounds, and defending 

himself with u|icommon exertions of strength and 
courage, vras at last taken. However desiraUe it 
might have been thought, to eajecute in England a man 
so deeply impUcj^ted in the Rye-house plot, the state, 
of Rumbold's health made such a project impractica- 
ble. Had it been attempted, he would probably, by a 
natural death, have di^pppinted the views of a goyerp- 



mttt who w€re eager to see brought to the blodit, a CfiAl*. m. 
itf an whom they thought, or pretended to think, gdilty xs^s, 
of having projected Ae assassination of the late and 
present King. Weakened a:s he was in body, his mind 
was firm, his constancy unshaken; and notwithstand* 
ing some endeavours diat were made by drums, and 
other instruments, to drown his voice when he Mr^ 
addressing the people from the scaffdid, epou^ has 
been preserved of what he then uttered, to satisfy us, 
that his personal courage, Ae praise of which has not 
been denied Mm, was not of the vulgar or constitu-* 
tional kind, but was accompanied with a proportionable 
vigour erf mind* Upon hearing his sentence^ whethei' 
in imitation of 'Montrose, or from that congeniality of 
character, which causes men iri similar circumstances 
to conceive simitar sentiments, he expressed the same 
wish which that gallant nobleman had done; he wish^ 
^d he had a limb for every towh in Christendom. With ttis denial 0/ 
respect to the intended assassination imputed to him, na^^'^^ 
he protested his innocence, ^M desired to be believed 
upon the faith of a dying man ; adding, in terms as 
natural as they are forcibly descriptive of a conscious 
dignity of character, that he was too well known, for 
any to have had the imprudence to make such ai pro- 
position to him. He cohcluded with plain, and appa* 
rently sincere, declarations of his undiminished attach-* 
ment to the principles of liberty, civil and religious ; 
denied that he was an enemy to monardiy, aflirming, 
on the contrary, that he considered it, when properly 
limited, a^ the most eligible form of government; but 
that he never could believe that any man was born 
marked by God above another, " for none comes into 
" the world with a saddle on his back, neither any 
** booted and spurred to ride hiini"* 

• Btilph, I 6r2. 1' 
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CHAP. IIL Except by Ralph, who, with a warmth that does 
1685. honour to his feelinga, expatiates at some length upon 
Overlooked the subject, the circumstances attending the death of 
^|[^^' this extraordinary man have been litde noticed* Ra- 
fixkj Echard, Kennet, Hume, make no mention of them 
whatever ; and yet, exclusively of the interest always 
excited by any great disj^ay of spirit and magnanimi- 
ty, his solemn denial of the project of assassination 
inq>uted to him in the affair of the Rye-house plot, is 
in itself a fact of great importance, and one .which 
might have been expected to attract, in no small de- 
gree, the attention of the historian. Hiat Hume, who 
has taken some pains in canvassing the degree of cre- 
dit due to the different parts of the Rye-house plot, 
should pass it over in silence, is the more extraordi- 
naiy, because, in the case <^ the Perish plot, he lays^ 
and justly lays, the greatest stress upon the dying de- 
clarations of the sufferers* Burnet adverts, as well to 
the peculiar language used by Rumbold, as to his de- 
nial of the assassinatio%;tibut having before given us 
to understand, that he believed that no such crime 
had been projected, it is the less to be wondered at, 
that he does not much dwell upon this further evidence 
in favour of his former opinion. Sir John Dalrymjde, 
upon the authority of a paper which he does not pro- 
duce, but from which he quotes enough to show, tiiat 
if produced it would not answer his purpose, takes 
Rumbold's guilt for a decided fact, and then states his 
dying protestations of his innocence, as an instance of 
aggravated wickedness."*^ It is ta be remarked too, 
that although Sir John is pleased roundly to assert, 
that Rumbold denied the share he had had in the Rye- 
house plot, yet the particular words which he cites 
neither contain, nor express, ucmt imply any such de- 

* Oalrymple's Mempirs^ 1. 141. 
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nial. He has not even selected those, by which the CHAP. m. 
design of assassination was denied, (the only denial i685. 
that was uttered,) but refers to a general declaration 
made by Rumbold, that he haddoine injustice to no 
man ; a declaration which was by no means inconsist- 
ent with his having been a party to a plot, which he, 
no doubt, considered as justifiable, and even meritori- 
ous. This is not all: the paper referred to is addres- 
sed to Walcot, by whom Rumbold states himself to 
have been led on; and Walcot with his last breath, 
denied his own participiation in any design to niurder 
either Charles or James. Thus, therefore, whfether 
the declaration of the sufferer be interpreted in a gene- 
ral, or in a particular sense, there is no contradiction 
whatever between it and the paper adduced ; but thus 
it is, that the character of a brave, and, as far as ap- 
pears, a virtuous man, is most unjustly and cruelly 
traduced. An increadihl^ confusion of head, and an 
uncommon want of reasoning powers, which distin- 
guish the author to whom I refer, are, I shoidd cha- 
ritabiyhope, the true sources of his misrepresentation ; 
while others may probably impute it to his desire of 
blackening, upon any pretence, a person whose name 
is mcMre or less connected with those of Sidney and 
Russel. , It ought not, perhaps, to pass without obser- 
vation, that this attack upon Rumbold is introduced 
only in an oblique manner: the rigour of government 
destroyed, says the historian, the morals it intended 
to correct, and made the unhappy sufferer add to his 
former crimes, the atrocity of declaring a falsehood in 
his last moments. Now, what partic^ar instances of 
rigour are here alluded to, it is difficult to guess: for 
surely the execution of a man whom he sets down as 
guilty of a design to murder the two royal brothers, 
could not, even in the judgment of persons much less 
accustomed than Sir John to palliate the crimes of 
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CHAP. m. princes, be looked tipoa as an act of blameaUe sevc 
"^^ rity ; but it was thought, perhaps, that for the purpose 
of eonveymg a calumny upon the persons concerned, 
or accused of being concerned, in the Rye-house plot, 
an afiected censure upon the goremment wo^dd be the 
fittest vehicle. 
mn dedara- The fact itself, that Rumbold did, in his last hours, 
Uon examin. g^jginnly deny the having been concerned in any pro- 
ject for assassinating the King or Du&e, has not, I be- 
lieve, been questioned.* It is not invalidated by the 
silence of some historians r it is confirmed by die mis' 
represeiAation of others. The first question that na- 
turally presents itself, must be, was this declarauos 
true ? The asseverations of dying men have always 
had, and will always have, great influence upon the 
minds of those who do not push their iU opinion of 
mankind to the most outrageous and unwarrantaUe 
' length : but though the weight of wich Asseverations 

be in sdl cases great, it will not be in all equal. It is 
material therefore to consider, first, what are the cir- 
cumstances which niay tend in particular cases to dimi- 
nish their credit; and next, how far such circumstan- 
ces appear to have existed in the case before us. The 
case where this species of evidence would be the least 
convincing, would be Mrhere hope of pardon is enter- 
tained ; for then the man is nbt a dying man in the 
sense of the proposition, for he has not that certainty 
that lus felsehood will not avail him, which is the 
principal fotmdation of the credit due to his asser- 
tions. For the same reason, though in a less degree, 
he who hopes for favour to his children, or to other 
sun^iving connections, is to be listened to wi A some 
caution ; for the existence of one virtue, does not ne- 

* It is confirmed* beyond contradiction, by Lord FontainbaU'^ 
acdount of his trial and execution. Vide Appendix. £. 
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cessarily prove that of another, and he who loves his CHAP, nt 
childr^ find friends may yet be profligate and unprin- . I68S. 
cipIed,.ori deceiving himself^ may think, that while 
his ends are lau<JUbIe, he ought not to hesitate con* 
ceming the means* Besides, these more obvious 
temptations to prevarication, there is another, which, 
though it may lie somewhat xteeper, yet experience 
teaches us to be rooted in human nature. I mean that 
sort of obstinacy, or false shame, which makes men 
so unwilling to retract what they have once advanced, 
whether in matter of opinion, or of fact. The general 
character .of the man is also in this,*as in all other hu- 
man testimony, a circumstance of the greatest mO'» 
inent^ Where none of the abovementioned objections 
occur, and where, therefore, the weight of evidence 
in question is confessedly considerable, yet is it still 
liable to be balanced or outweighed by evidence in the 
pppQsite scalCf 

Let Rumbold's declaration then, be examined upon His testimo- 
these principles, and we shall find that it has every j^y Warent- 
(haracter of truth, without a single circumstance to 
discredit it. He 'was so far from entertaining any hope 
of pardon, that he did not seem even to wish it; and 
mdeed, if he had had any suoh chimerical object in 
view, he must •have known, that to haye supplied the 
government with a proof of the Rye-house Assassina^ 
tion plot, would be a more likely road at least, than a 
steady denial, to obtain it. He left none behind him, 
for whom to entreat favour, or whose welfare or ho- 
nour were at all affected by any confessipn or declara- 
tion he might make^ If, in a prospective view, he was 
without temptation, ^o neither if he looked batk, was 
he fettered by any former declaration; so that he 
could not be influenced by that erroneous notion of 
consistency, to which, it may be feared, lluit truth, 
even in the ipost awful ifioin^nts, has in some cases 
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CHAP. III. been sacrificed. .His timely escape, in sticteeii him* 
1685. dred and eighty-three, had saved him frcm. Ae ne- 
cessity of making any protestation upon the subject 
of his innocence at that time ; and the words of the 
letter to Walcot are so fiu* from ccmtaimng su<di a 
protestation, that they are quoted, (very absurdly, it 
is tfUe,) by Sir John Daliymple, as an avowal of guilt. 
If his testimony is free fit>m these particular objec- 
tions, much less is it impeached by his general cha- 
racter, which was that of a bold and daring mao, 
who was very unlikely to feel shame in avowing what 
he had not been ashamed to commit, and who seems 
to have taken a delight in speaking bold truths, or at 
least what appeared to him to be such, without regard- 
ing die manner in which his hearers were likely to re- 
" ceive them. Widi respect to die last consideration, 
that of the opposite evidence, it all depends upon the 
veracity of men, who, according to their own account, 
betrayed their comrades, and were actuated by the 
hope either of pardon or reward. 
Importance It appe^u^ to be of the more consequence to clear 
of the fact ^p ^^jg matter, because, if we should be of opinion, 
as I think we all must be, that the story of the in- 
tended assassination of the King, in his way from 
Newmarket, is as fabulous as that of the silver bul- 
lets by which he was to have been shot at Windsor, a 
most singular train of reflections will force itself upon 
our minds, as well in regard to the character of the 
times, as to the means by which the two causes gain- 
ed successively the advantage over each other. The 
Royalists had found it impossible to discredit the fic- 
tion, gross as it was, of the Popish plot; nor could 
tiiey prevent it from being a powerful engine in the 
hands of the Whigs, who, during the alarm raised by 
it, gained an irresistible superiority in the House of 
Commons, in the City of London, and in most parts 



(if the kingdom^ , But .they who could not quiet a fidse chap. ni. 
alarm raised by their adversaries, found little or no j^g^ 
diflSiculty in ndsingone equally false in their own fa*" 
your, biy the supposed detection of the intended as- 
sasfiination« With regard to tl\e advantages derived to 
the respective parties from those detestable fictions, if 
it be urged, on oxie hand^ that the patiic spread by the 
Whigs was more universal, and more violent in its 
effects, it must be allowed, on the other, that the ad« 
vantages gained by the Tories were, on account of 
their alliance with the Crown, more durable and de-« * 

cisive« There is a superior solidity ever belonging 
to the power of the Crown, as compared with that 
of any body of men oi* party, or eyen w'ith either of 
the other branches of the legislature* A party haai 
influence^ but, pi'operly speaking, no power* The 
Houses of Parliament have abundance of power^ but, > 

as bodies, little or no influence* The Crown has both 
power and influence, which, when exerted with wis-f 
dom and steadiness, will. always be found too strong 
for any opposition whatever, till ^e ^eal aiid fidelity 
of party attachments shall be found to increase ia 
proportion to the incretised influence of the executive 
power. 

While these matters were transactiqg in Scotland, ^tfonmoutii^^ 
Monmouth, conformably . to his promise to Argyle, ^ 

set sail from Holland, and landed at Lyme in Dorset- 
shire on the eleventh of June. He was attended by 
Lord Grey of Wark,, Fletcher of Salton, Colonel 
Matthews^ Ferguson, and a few Other gendemen. 
His reception was, among the lower ranks, cordial, 
and for some days, at least, if not weeks, there seem-' 
ed to have been more . foundation for the sanguine 
hopes of Lord Grey, and oth^ijs, his followers, than 
the Duke had supposed^ The first step taken by the 
invader, was,to issue a proclamation, which be caused 
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GHAP.m. to be read in die market-place. In this inatnimeot 
1585. he touched upon what were, no doubt, thought to be 
the most popular topics ; and loaded James, and his 
Catholic friends, with every imputation wluch had at 
any time been thrown against them. This dedaratioQ 
S4>pears to have been well received, and the numbers 
that came in to him were very considend>le; but his 
means of arming them were limited, nor had he 
much confidence, for the purpose of any important 
military operation, in men unused to discipline, and 
wholly unacqusdnted with the art (tf war. Widiout 
examining the question, whether or not Monmouth, 
from his professional prejudices, carried, as some 
have alleged he did, his diffidence of impractised 
sc^diers, and new levies, too far, it seems clear that 
Xti his situation, the best, or rather the only chance of 
success, was to be locdced for in councils of die bold- 
est kind. If he could not immediately strike some im- 
portant stroke, it was not hkely that he ever should ; 
nor indeed was he in a condition to wait. He could 
not flatter himself, as Argyle had done, that he had a 
strong country, full of relations and dependents, where 
he might secure himself till the co-operation of his 
confederate, or some other favorable circumstance, 
might put it in his power to act more efficaciously. 
Of any brilliant success in Scotland he could not, at 
this time, entertain any hope, nor if he had, could he 
rationally expect that any events in that quarter 
would make die sort of impression here, which, on 
the other hand, his success would produce in Scot- 
land. With money he was wholly unprovided, nor 
does it appear, wh^atever may have becA the inclina- 
tion dF some considerable men^ such as Lords Mac- 
clesfield, Brandon, Delamere, and others, that any 
persons of that description were engaged to join in 
bis enterprize. His reception had betn above his 
hopes, and his recruits more numerous than could be 
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expected,"or than he was able to furnish with amis ; CHAP. TEL 
while on the other hand, the forces in arms against i685. 
him consisted chiefly in a militia, formidable neither 
from numbers ncH* discipline, and moreover suspected 
of disaffection. The present moment therefore, seem- 
ed to offer the most favorable opportunity for enter- 
prize of any- that was like to occur ; but the unfortu- 
nate Monmouth judged otherwise, and, as if he were 
to defend radier than to attack, directed his\:hief 
policy to the avoiding of a general action. 

It being however absolutely necessary to dislodge His success 
some troops which the Earl of Faverdiam had thrown ^ " ^^ 
into Bridport, a detachment of Aree hundred men 
was made for that purpose, which had the most com- 
plete success, notwithstanding the cowardice of Lord 
Grey, who commanded them. This nobleman, who 
had been so instrumental in. persuading his friend to 
the invasion, upon the first appearance' of danger, 
is said to have left the troops whom he commanded, 
and to have sought his own personal safety in flight. 
The troops carried Bridport, to the shame of the 
commander who had deserted them and returned to 
Lyme. 

It is related by Fei^son, that Monmouth said to * 

Matthews, "What shall I do with Lord Grey?" to 
which the other answered, " That he was the only 
*** general in Europe who would ask such a question ;" 
intending, no doubt, to reproach the Duke with the 
excess to which he pushed his characteristijc virtues of 
mildness and forbearance. That these virtues formed 
a part of his character, is most true, and the personal 
friendship in which he lived with Grey, would in- 
cline him still more to the exercise of them upon this 
occasion : biit it is to be remembered also, that the 
delinquent was, in respect of rank, property, and per- 
haps too of talent, by &r the most considerable man 
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CHAP. HL he had with him ; and therefore, that prudential mo* 
1685, tivcs might concur, to deter a General from proceed* 
ing to violent measures with such a person, especially 
in a civil war, where the discipline of an armed party 
cannot be conducted upon the same system as that of a 
regular army serving in a foreign war. Monmouth^s 
disappointment in Lord Grey was aggravated by 
the loss of Fletcher of Sakon, who, in a sort of scuf- 
fle that ensued, upon his being reproached for hav- 
ing seized a horse belong^g to a man of the country, 
had the misfortune to kill the owner. Monmoutb, 
however unwilling, thought himself obliged to dis- 
miss him ; and thus, while a fatal concurrence of cir- 
cumstances forced him to part with the man he es* 
teemed, and to retain hini whom he despised, he 
found himself at once disappointed of the support of 
the two persons upon whom he had most relied. 
His aubac- Qn the fifteenth of June, his army being now in- 
mjs.^^' Preased to near three thousand men, the Duke march- 
ed from Lyme. He does not appear to have taken 
this step with a view to any enterprise of importance, 
but rather to avoid the danger which he apprehended 
from the motions of the Devonshire and Somerset 
militias, whose object it seemed to be to shut him up 
in Lyme. In his first day's march, he had opportu* 
jK nities of engaging, or rather of pursuing each of those 
^ bodies, who severally retreated from his forces ,• but 
conceiving it to be his business, as he said, not to 
fight but to march on, he went through Axminster, 
and encamped in a strong piece of ground between 
that town and Chard in Somersetshire, to which place 
he proceeded on the ensuing day. According to 
Wade's narrative, which appears to afford by far the 
most authentic account of these transactions, here it 
was that the first proposition was made for proclaim-^ 
ing Afonmouth King. Ferguson made the proposal, 
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and was supported by Lord Grey, but it was easily CHAP. ra. 
run dozmj ast Wade expresses it, bt/ those who were iisss! 
against it^ and whom, therefore, we must suppose 
to have formed a very considerable majority of the 
persons deemed of sufficient importance to be con- 
sulted on such an occasion. These circimistances are 
material, because if that credit be given to them which 
they appear to deserve,- Ferguson's want of veracity 
becomes so notorious, that it is hardly worth while to 
attend to iany part of his narrative. Where it only 
corroborates accounts given by others, it is of litde 
use; and where it differs from them, it deserves no 
credit. I have therefore wholly disregarded it. 

From Chard, Monmouth and his party pr6ceeded His recep- 
to Taunton, a town, where, as well for the tenor of j^jJ^J^j^ 
former occurrences, as from the zeal and number of 
the Protestant Dissenters, who formed a great por- 
tion of its inha bMhi ts,- he had every reason to expect 
the most favourable reception. His expectations 
were not disappointed. The inhabitants of the upper, 
as well as the lower claitoes vied with each other in / 
testifying their affection for his person, and their zeal 
for his cause. While the latter rent the air with ap- 
plauses and accltoiations, th^ former opened their 
houses ta him and to his foUowers, and furnished his 
army with necessaries and supplies of every kind. 
His way wa» strewed with flowers: the windows' 
were thronged with spectators, all anxious to partici* 
pate in what the warm feejings of the moment made 
them deem a triumph. Husbands pointed out to 
their wives, mothers to their children, the brave and 
lovfely hero, who was destined to be the deliverer of 
his country. The beautiful lines which Dryden makes 
Achitophel in his highest strain of flattery, apply to 
this unfortunate nobleman, were in this instance lite*, 
rally verified : 
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CHAP, nt *' Thee, Sftviour, thee, the nation^s vows c<mfesd» 

*' And never latiified with seeing, bless. 
'* Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, 
*< And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name.' 
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In tbe midst of these joyous scenes, twenty-six 
young maids, of the best families in the town pre- 
sented him, in the name of their townsmen, with co- 
lours wrought by them for the purpose, and with a 
Bible ; upon receiving which he said, that he had tak- 
en the field with a design to defend the truth con- 
tained in that book, and to seal it with his blood if 
there was occasion. 
He is joined In such circumstances it is no wonder that his army 
^iSu^ increased; and indeed, exclusive of individual re- 
cruits, he was here strengthened by the arrival of 
Colonel Basset with a considerable cerps. But in the 
midst of these prosperous circtunstances, some of them 
of such apparent importance to the fciccess of his en- 
terprize, all of them highly flattering to his feelings, he 
did not fail to observe that one favourable symptom, 
(and that too of the most decisive nature,) was stiB 
wanting. None «f the considerable famlUes, not a 
single nobleman, and scarcely any gendemen of rant 
and consequence in the counties through which he 
had passed, had declared in his favour. Popular ap- 
IgP plause is undoubtedly sweet ; and not only so, it often 
furnishes most powerful means to the genius that 
knows how to make use of them. But Monmouth 
well knew that without the countenance and assist- 
ance of a proportion, at least, of the higher ranks in 
the country, there was, for an undertaking like his, 
little prospect of success. He could not but have re- 
marked that the habits and prejudices of the English 
people are, in a great degree, aristocratical ; nor had 
he before him, nor indeed have we, since his time, 
had one single example of an insurrecti<Mi that was 
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successful^ unaided by the ancient families and great CHAP. ni. 

landed proprietors. He must have felt this the more, iggs. 

because^ in former parts of .his pdilical life, he had 

been accustomed to act with such coadjutors ; and it 

is highly {H-obable, that if Lord Russel had been alive, 

and could have appeared at the head of^one huhdred 

only of his western tenantry, such a reinforcement 

would have inspired him with more real confidence, 

than the thousands who individually flocked to his 

standard. 

But though Russel was tio more, there were not He declartg 
wanting, either in the provinces through which the ^J»»elf 
Duke passed, or in other parts of the kingdom, many 
noble and wealthy families, who were attached to the^ 
principles of the Whigs. To ftccoimt for their neu- 
trality, and, if possible, to persuade them to a differ- 
ent conduct, was naturally among his principal con- 
cerns. Their present coldness might be imputed to 
the indistinctness of his declarations, with respect to ' 

what was intended to be the future government. Men 
zealous for monarchy, might not choose to embark 
without some, certain pledge that their favourite form 
should be preserved. They would also expect to be 
satisfied with respect to the person whom their arms, 
if successful, were to place upon the throne. To pro- 
mise, therefore, the continuance of a monarchial es- ^i^- 
tablishment, and to designate the future monarch, 
seemed to be necessary for the purpose of acquiring 
aristocratical support. Whatever might be the intrin- 
sic weight of this argument, it easily made its way 
with Monmouth in his present situation. The aspi- 
ring temper of mind which is the natural consequence 
of popular favour a^bid success, produced in him a dis- 
position to listen to any suggestion which tended to 
his elevation and' aggrandizement ; and when he could 
persuade himself upon reasons specious at least, that 
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CHAt^.m. the measures which would most gratify his aspiritigf 
158^; desires, would be, at the same time^ a stroke of the 
soundest policy, it b npt to be wondered at, that it 
was immediately and impatiently adopted. Urged 
therefore, by these mixed motives, he declared him- 
self King, an^ issued divers proclamati(His in the roy- 
al style; assigning to those whose approbation he 
doubted, the reasons above adverted to^ ^d proscrib* 
ing, and threatening with the punishment due to re-* 
beIlion,such as should resist his mandates, and adhere 
to th^ usurping Duke of York* 
Diflwatififae- If this measure was in reality taken With views of 
^^"Jl^*g ^^ policy those views were miserably disappointed ; for 
it does not appear that one proselyte was gained« 
The threats in the pioclamation were received with 
derision by the King's army, and no other sentimenta 
were excited by the assumption of the royal title, than 
those of contempt and indignation. The common* 
wealthsmen were dissatisfied, of coturse, with the 
principle of the measure : the favourers of hereditary 
right held it in abhorrence, and considered it as a 
kind of sacrilegious profanation; nor even among 
those who considered monarchy in a more rational 
light, and as a magistracy instituted for the good of 
the people, could it be at all agreeable that such a 
i"' magistrate should be elected by the army that had 

thronged to his standard, or by the particular parti^ 
ality of a provincial town. Monmouth's strength 
therefore, was by no means increased by his new ti- 
tle, and seemed to be still limited to two descriptions 
of persons ; first, those who from thoughtlessness or 
desperation, were willing to join in any attempt at in- 
novation ; secondly, such as directing their views to a 
single point, considered the destruction of James's 
tyranny as the object which, at all hazards, and with-* 
out regard to consequences, they were bound to 
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pursue. On the other hand kis reputation bo& fq^ CQAP. m. 
moderation aiid*good faith was considerably impaired^„^ less. 
inasmuch, as his present (Conduct was in direct con- 
tradiction to that part of his declaration, wherein he 
had promised to leave the future adjustment of go- 
vernment, and especially the consideration of his own 
claims, to a free and indepei;ident parliament. 

The notion of improving his new levies by disci^ Delay *t 
plme, seems to^nave taken such possession of Mon- 
mouth^s mind, that he overlooked the probable, or ra- 
ther the certain consequences of a delay, by which 
the enemy would be enabled to bring into the field, ^ 

forces far better disciplined and appointed than any 
which, even with die most strenuous and successful 
exertions, he could hope to oppose to them. Upon this ^ 
principle, and especially as h6 had not yet fixed upon 
any definite object of enterprize, he did not think a 
stay of a few days at Taunton would be materially, if 
at all prejudicial to his affairs, and it was not till the 
twenty- first of June that he proceeded to Bridgewater, 
where he was recemd in the most cardial manner. 
In his march the following day from that town to 
Glastonbury, he was alarmed by a party of the Earl 
of Oxford's horse ; but all apprehensions of any ma- 
terial interruptions were removed, by an account of 
the militia having left Wells, and retreated to Bath 
and Bristol. From Glastonbury he went to Shipton* 
Mallet, where the project of an attack upon Bristol Design ^^t, 
was first communicated by the Duke to hi$ ofiicers. tack Bristol. 
After some discussion, it was agreed that the attack " 
should be made on the Glocestershire side of the 
city, a(nd with that view, to gass the Avon at Keyij^- 
ham-bridge, a few miles from Bath. In their march 
from Shipton-Mallet,'the troops were a^n harrassed 
in their rear by a party of horse and dragoons, but 
lodged quietly at ni^t at .a vilage called P^nsford* 
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CHAP. Id. *^ detfichii^ent was sqU early the nexf moming to 
I684f possess itself of Keynsham, and to repair the bridge, 
which might probably be 'broken down, to prevent a 
passage. Upon their approach, a troop of the Glouces- 
tershire horse militia imn^diately abandoned the town 
in great precipitation, leaving behind them two horses 
and one man. By break of day, the bridge, which 
had not been much injured, was repaired, and before 
noon Monmouth, having passed it wiQi his whole ar- 
my, was in full march to Bristol, which he determin- 
ed to attack the ensuing nights But the weather prov- 
^ ing rainy and bad, it was deemed expedient to return 

to Keynsham, a measure from which he expected to 
reap a double advantagip ; to procure dry and commo- 
dious quarters for the soldiery, and to lull the enemy, 
by a movement which Uore the semblance of a retreat, 
into a false and delusive security. The event how- 
ever did not answer his expectation, for the troops 
had scarcely taken up their quarters when they were 
disturbed by two parties o£ horse, who entered the 
town at two several places. An- engagement ensued, 
in which Monmouth lost fourteen men, anfl a captain 
of horse, though in the end the Royalists were obliged 
to retire, leaving three prisoners. From these the 
Duke had informaticb that the King's army was near 
at hand, and as they §aid, about foiir thousand strong. 
Marches to- This neW state of affairs seemed to. demand pew 
w^^s w t- councils. The projected ienterpriise upon Bristol was 
laid aside, and the question was, whether to make by 
forced marches for Gloucester^ in order to pass the 
^ Severn at that city^ and sqiJ» gain the counties of Sa- 

"^ lop and Chester wkere he expected to be met \fy m^ 
ny friends, or to march directly into Wiltshire, where, 
according to some intelligence received* [^'.ifrom one 

* Reference is made to Adlam's intellig'ence, page 538. It is 
<;le>r therefore that Mr. Fox had iateijded to name him, but as 
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Adlam,"]*the day befo^» thete was a considerable CHAP. ni. 
body of hdrse, (under* whose command does not ap- 153$. 
pear,) reiady, by their ji^ction, to afford him a most 
important and seasonable support. To the first of . 
these plans, a decisive objection was stated. The dis- 
tance by Gloucester was so great5 that considering 
the slow searches to which he would be limited, by 
the daily attacks* \»lth. which the different »fimall bo- 
dies of (^e enemy's c^Valry would not fail to har- 
rass his rear, he was ^ great d^ger of bemg over^^ 
taken hy the king?s forces, and might thus be driven 
to ridk aQ in an engagement upon terms the most 
disadvantageous. On tKe contrary, if joined in Wilt- 
shire by the expected aids, he might confidently of- 
fer battle to the Royal army; and provided he could 
bring them to an action before they were strengthened 
by new reinfoicements, there was no unreasonable 
prospect of success. The latter plan was therefore 
addpted, and no sooner adopted than put in executioii* 
The army was in motion without deljay, and being be- 
fore Bath on the morning of the twenty-sixth of June, 
summoned the place, rather, (as it should seem,) in 
sport than'in earnest, as there was no hope of its sur- 
render. After this bravado they marched on south- 
ward to Philip's-Norton, where they rested; the horse 
in the town, and 4he foot in the field. 
While Mopmouth was making t^ese marches, there insurtection 

were not wantins: in many parts of the adjacent coun- ** ^'roome 

r \ , r ^ X suppressed, 

try, strong syii|||>toms.oi the attachment at the lower June 25. 

orders of people to his cause, and more especially in 
those manufacturing towns*, ^yhere the Protestant dis- 
senters were ntimerous* In Froon>€, there had been 
a 'considerable rising headed by the constable, who 

posted up the Duke's Declaration in the market- 

■' * . ' J, • ^ 

ne omitted to do so, the yiords between the inverted commas, 
have been inserted bv the Aditor. 
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CHAP. in. place. Many of the inhabitants of the neighbouriii^ 
168^ towns of Wcstbury and Warminster, came in thitmgs 
to the town to join the insuigents ; some armed with 
fire-arms, but more with siich rustic weapons as op- 
portunity could supply. Such a force, if it had joined 
Ae main army, or could have been oAerwise directed 
by any leader of judgment and authority, might have 
proved very serviceable ; but in its present state it was 
a mere rabble^ and upon the first appearance of the 
Eati of Pembroke, who entered the town with a hun- 
dred and sixty horse, and forty musqueteers, fell, as 
might be expected, into total confusion. The rout 
was complete ; all the arms of the insurgents were 
seized; and the constable, after having been compel- 
led to abjure his principles, and confess the enormity 
of his ofience, was committed to prison. 
Monmouth's This transaction took place the twenty-fifth, the day 
ms^^ ' before Monmouth's arrival at Philip's-Norton, and 
may have, in a considerable degree, contributed to the 
disappointment, of which we learn from Wade, that 
he at this time began bitterly to complain. He was 
now upon the confines of Wiltshire, and near enough 
for the bodies of horse, upon whose favourable inten- 
tions so nrach reliance had been placed, to have eifect- 
ed a junction, if they had been so disposed; but whc- 
dier that Adlam's intelligence had been originally bad, 
or that Pembroke's proceedings at Froome had isiti- 
midated them, no sympton of such an intention could 
be discovered. A desertion took plac« iti his army^ 
which the exaggerated accounts in the Gazette made 
to amount to near two thousand men. These dispirit- 
ing circumstances, added to the complete disappoint- 
ment of the hopes entertained from the assumption of 
the.Toyal title, produced in him a state of mind bat 
little short of despondency.' He complained that all 
people had deserted him, and is said to have been so 
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dejected, as hardly to have the spirit requisite for giv- CHAP. UL 
ing the necessary orders. 1685. 

From this state of torpor however, he appears to Attacked at 
have' been efiectually roused, by a brisk attack that Nw^n!" 
was made upon him on the twenty-seventh, in the. 
morning, by the royalists, under the command of his 
half-brother, the Duke of Grafton. That spirited 
young aoUeman, (whose intrepid courage, conspicu- 
ous upon eveiy occasion, led him in this, and many 
odier instances, to risk a life, which he finally lost^ in 
a better cause,) heading an advanced detachment of 
Lord Faversham^s army, who had marched from Bath, 
with a view to ttil on the enemy's rear, marched 
boldly up a narrow kne leading to the town, and at- 
tacked a barricade, which Monmouth had caused to 
be made across the way, at the entrance of the town. 
Monmouth was no sooner apprised of this brisk at- 
tack, than he ordered a party to go out of the' town by 
a bye-way, who comitig on the rear of the grenadiers, 
while others of his men were engaged with their front, 
had nearly surrounded them, alid taken their com- 
mander prisoner, but Grafton forced his way through 
the enemy. An engagement ensued between the in- 
surgents and the remainder of Faversham's detach- 
ment, who lined the hedges which flanked them. The The Royal- 
former were victorious, and after driving the enemy J^ ^** 
from hedge to hedge, forced them at last into the open 
field, where they joined the rest of the King's forces, 

• At the siege of Cork m 1690. *' In this action," (Ae takingr 
of Cork by storm,) "the Duke of Grafton received a shot, of 
" which he died m a few days. He was the more lamented, as 
" being- the person of aU King Charles's children, of whom there 
" was the greatest hope ; he was brave, and probably would have 
*• become a gi-eat man at sea." Burnet, III. 83. He distinguish- 
ed himself particularly in the action off Beachy-head that sione 
year. Sir J. Dajrympl^, U. 13t E. 
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CHAP. m. newly come up. llie killed and wounded in these 
' I685! rencounters amounted to about forty on Faversham's 
side, twenty on Monmouth's ; but among the latter 
there were several officers, and some of note, while the 
loss of the former, with the exception of two volun- 
teers, Seymour and May, consisted entirely of conci- 
mon soldiers. 

The Royalists now drew up on an eminesif e, about 
five hundred paces from the hedges, while Monmouth 
having placed of his four field-pieces, two at the mouth 
of the lane, and two upon a rising ground near it on 
the right, formed his army along the hedge. From 
these stations, a firing of artillery was begun on each 
side, and continued near six hours, but with little or 
do effect ; Monmouth, according to Wade, losing but 
one, and the Royalists, according to the Gazatte, not 
one man, by the whole cannonade. In diese drcum- 
stances, notwithstanding the recent and convincing ex^ 
perienoe he now had, of the ability of his raw troops, 
to face, in certain situations at least, the more regular 
forces of his enemy, Monmouth was advised by some 
to retreat ; but, upon a more general consultation, this 
advice was oyer-ruled, and it was determined to cut 
passages through the hedgttft and to offer battle. But, 
before this could be effected, the royal army, not wil- 
ling again to engage among the enclosures, annoyed 
in the open field by the rain, which continued to £di 
very heavily, and disappointed, no doubt, at tl^e litde 
'^ effect of their artillery, began their retreat. The lit- 
tle confidence which Monmouth had in his horse, per^ 
haps the ill opinion he now entertained of their leader, 
forbad him to think of pursuit, and having staid tiQ a 
late hour in the field, and leaving large fires burnings 
he set out on his march in the night, ^d on the twenty- 
eighth in the morning, reached Froome, where he put: 
his troops in quarter and rested two days. 
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It "Wis here.he first heard certain news of Argyle's CHAF. m. 
discomfiture. It was in vain to seek for any circum- less. 
stance in his affairs that might mitigate the effect of Relapses in- 
the severe blow inflicted by this intelligence, and he ^ncy?*^"" 
relapsed into the same low spirits as at Philip's-Nor- 
ton. JIo diversion, at least no successful diversion, 
had been made in his favour : there was no appearance 
of the horse, which had been the principal motive to 
allure him intb that part of the country ; and what was 
worst of all, no desertion from the King's army. It 
was manifest, said the Duke's more timid advisers, 
that the affsur must terminate iU, and the only mea- 
sure now to be taken, was, that die General with his 
officers should leave the army to shift for itself, and 
make severally for the most convenient sea-ports, 
whence they might possibly get a safe passage to the 
continent. To account for Monmouth's entertaining 
eveti for a momient, a thought so unworthy of him, and 
so inconsistent with the character for spirit he had ever, 
maintained, a character unimpeaohed, even by his ene- 
mies, we n;iust recollect the unwillingness with which 
he undertook this fatal expedition; that his engage- 
ment to Argyle, who was now past help, was perhaps 
his principal motive for embarking at that time ; that 
it was with great reluctance he had torn himself from 
the arms of Lady Harriet Wentworth, with whom he 
had so firmly persuaded himself that he could be hap- 
py in the most obscure retirement, that he believed 
himself weaned from ambition, which had hitherto 
been the only passi^ of his mind. It is trtie, that 
when he once yielded to the solicitations of his fri^ds, 
so far as to undertake a business of such magnitude, 
it was his duty-, (but a duty that required a stronger 
mind than his to execute,) to discard from his thoughts 
all the su-guments that had rendered his compliance 
reluctant. But it is one o£ the great distinctions be- 
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CHAP. m. tweea sn (Mrdinary mind and a superior one, to be able 
1685. to carry on, without relenting, a plan we have not on- 
^nally approved, and especially when it appears to 
have turned out ill. This proposal of disbanding was 
a step so pusillanimous and dishonourable, that it could 
not be approved by any council however composed. 
It was condemned by aQ except Colonel Venner, and 
was particularly inveighed against by Lord Grey, who 
was perhaps desirous of retrieving by bold words at 
least, the reputation he had lost at firidport. It is 
possible too, that he might be realty unconscious of his 
deficiency in point of personal courage till the moment 
of danger arrived, and even forgetful of it when it was 
parsed. Monmouth was easily persuaded to give up 
a plan so uncongenial to his natiu-e, resolved, though 
with litde hopes of success, to remain widi his army 
to take the chance of events, and at the worst to stand 
or fall with men whose attachment to him had laid 
him under indelible obligations. 
Betum to This resolution bemg taken, the first jJan was to 

te" ^ *" proceed to Warminster, but on the morning of his de- 
parture, hearing, on the one hand, that the King's 
troops were likely to cross his march: and on die 
other, being informed by a Quaker before known to 
the Duke, that there was a great club army, amount- 
ing to ten thousand men, ready to join his standard in 
the marshes to the westward, he altered his intention, 
and returned to Shipton-Mallet, where he rested that 
night, his army being in;good quarters. From Ship- 
ton-Maflet he proceeded, on the first of July, to Wells, 
upo^ information that there was in that city some car- 
riages belonging to the King's army, and ill guarded. 
These he found and took, and stayc^l that night in the 
town. The following day he marched towards Pridge- 
water, m search of the great succour he had been 
taught to expect J but fomid, of the promised ten.thoU' 
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sand men, only a hundred and sixty; The army lay CHAP. m. 
diat night in the iield, and once again entered Bridge- i685. 
water on the third of July. That the Duke's men 
were not yet completely dispirited or out of heart, ap- 
pears from the circumstance of great numbers of them 
going from Bridgewater to see their friends at Taun- 
ton, and other places in the neighbourhood, and almost 
all retummg the next day according to their promise. 
On the fifth an account was received of the King's 
army being considerably advanced, and Monmouth's 
first thought was to retreat from it immediately, and 
marching by Axbridge and Keynsham to Gloucester, 
to pursue the plan formerly rejected, of penetrating 
into the counties of Chester and Salop. 

His preparations for this march were all made. Battle of 
when, on the afternoon of the fifth, he learnt, more Sedgemor^. 
accurately than he had before done, the true situation ^ 
of the ro}^! army, and from the information rfow re- 
ceived, he thought it expedient to consult his princi- 
pal officers, whether it might not be adviseable to 
attempt to surprise the enemy by a night attack upon 
their quarters. The prevailing opinion was, that if 
the infantry were not intrenched, the plan was worth 
the trial ; otherwise not. Scouts were dispatched to 
ascertain this point, and their report being, that there 
was no intrenchment, an attack was resolved on. In 
pursuance of this resolution, at about eleven at night, 
the whole army was in march, Lord Grey command- 
ing the horse, and Colonel Wade the vanguard of thfe 
foot. The Duke's orders were, that the hcn-se should 
first advance, and pushing into the enemy's camp, 
endeavour to prevent their infantry from coming tb/^ 
getfier ; that the cannon should follow the horse, and 
the foot the cannon, and draw all up in one line, and 
so finish what the cavalry should have begun, . before 
the King's horse and artilleiy could be got in order. 
Z 
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CBkP. in. But it was now discovered that thoogh there were no 
"j^ mtrenchments, there was a ditch which iierved as a. 
dnun to the great moor adjacent, of which no men- 
tion had been made by the scouts. To this ditch the 
horse under Lord Grey advsmced, and no farther -, 
and whether immediately, as according to some ac- 
counts, or after having been consideraUy harrassed by 
the enemy in iheir attempts to find a place to pass, ac- 
cording to odiers, quitted the field* The cavaby be- 
ing gone, and the principle upon whidi the attack had 
been undertaken, being that of a surprise, the Duke 
judged it necessary that the infantry should adv^ice 
as speedily as possible. Wade, therefore, when he 
came within forty paces of die ditch, was obliged to 
halt to put his battalion into that order, which the ex- 
treme rapidity of the march had for the time discon- 
certed. His plan was to pass the ditch, reseirving his 
fii-e ; but while he was arranging his men for diat 
purpose, another battalion, newly come up, began to 
fire, though at a considerable distance ; a bad exam- 
ple, which it was impossiUe to prevent the vanguard 
firom fdllowing, and it was now no longer in the pow- 
er of their commander to persuade them to advance. 
The King's forces, as well horse and artillery as foot, 
had now full time to assemble. *Tbe Duke had no 
longer cavalry in the field, and though his artiUeiy, 
which consisted only of three or four iron guns, was 
well served under the direction of a Dutch gunner, 
it was by no means equal to that of the royal army, 
which, as soon as it was light, began to do great exe* 
cution. In these circumstances the unfortunate Mon- 
mouth, fearful of being encompassed and made 
priscmer by the King's cavalry, who were approach- 
ing upon his flank, and urged, as it is reported, to 
flight by the same person who had stimulated him (o 
his- fatal enterprize, quitted the field, accompanied 
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by Lord Gtey and some others. The left wing, un* CHAP. m. 
der the commaitd of Colondi Hcdmcs and Matdtews^ 1685. 
next gave wayy and Wade's men, after having con* 
tinued for an hour and hdf^ a distant and ineffectual 
fire, seeing dieir left discomfited began a retreat 
which aoon afterwards became a complete rout. 

Thus ended the decivive batde of Sedgemore ; an Cause of the 
attack which seems to have been judiciously conceiv- ^ ^** 
ed, and in many puts spiritedly executed. The 
General was' deficient neither in courage or conduct; 
and the troops, wlule they displayed die native bra- 
very of Englishmen, were imder as good discipline 
aacoukL be expected from bodies newly raised. Two 
circumstances seem to have principally contributed to 
the loss of the day ; first, the unforeseen difficulty oc 
casioned by the ditch, of which the assailants had had 
BO intelligence ; and secondly, die cowardice of the 
commander of the hoi^se. The discovery of the ditch was 
the more alarming, because it direw a general doubt 
upon the information of die spies, and'the night being 
dark they could not ascertain diat this was the only im- 
pediment of die kind which they were to expect. The 
dispersion of die horse was still more fatal, inasmuch 
as it deranged the whole order of the plan, by which 
it had been concerted that their operations were to 
facilitate die attack to be made by the foot. If Lord 
Grey had possessed a spirit mor^^itable to his birth 
and name, to the illustrious friendship widi. which he 
had been honored, and to the command with which 
he was intrusted, he would doubtless have persevered 
till he found a passage into the enemy's camp, which 
could have been effected at a ford not far distant : the 
loss of time occasioned by the ditch might not have 
been' veiy. material, and the most important conse- 
quences might have ensued ; but it would surely be 
rashness to assert, as Hume does, that the army 
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CHAP. m. would after all have gdned the vietay, had not die 
7^ misconduct of Monmouth smd the eo¥rardxce of Grey 
prevented it. This rash judgment is the more to be 
admired at, as the historian has not pointed out the 
instance of misconduct to which he refers. The num- 
ber of Monmouth's men killed is computed by «ome 
at two thousand, by others at three hundred ; a dis- 
parity, however, which may be easily reconciled, by 
supposmg that the one account takes in those who 
were killed in batde, Mrhile the other compr^ends the 
MTretched fugitives who were massacred in ditch^, 
com fields, and odier hiding places, l}ie following day. 
The Duke's In general I have thought it right to follow Wade's 
SelSTld^™ narrative, which appears to me by far the most au- 
thentic, if not the only authentic account of this im- 
portant transaction. It is imperfect, but its imper- 
fection arises from the narrator's omit&ag all those 
circumstances of which he was not an eye witness, 
and the greater credit is on that very account due to 
him for those which he relates* With respect to Mon- 
mouth's quitting the field, it is not mentioned by him, 
nor is it possible to ascertain the precise point of time 
at which it happened. That he fled while his troops 
were still fighting, and therefore too sckm for his 
glory, can scarcely be doubted ; and the account given 
by Ferguson, whose veracity however is always to be 
suspected, that LcyA Grey urged him to the measure, 
as well by peruasaon as by example, seems not impro- 
bable. The misbehaviour of the last mentioned no- 
bleman is more certain ; but as, according to Ferguson, 
who has been followed by others, he actually ccmver- 
sed with Monmouth in the field, ai^ as all accounts 
make him the companion of his flight, it is not to foe 
understood that when he first gave way with his oi- 
valry, he ran away in the literal sense of the wcftds^ or 
if he did he must have returned. The exact truth. 
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wkk regard to this ^d many other interesting pard" CHAP. m. 
culars, is difficult to be discovered ; owing, not more i685. 
to the darkness of the night in which they were trans* ^• 

acted, than to the personal partialities and enmities 
by which they have been disfigured, in the relations 
of the diiFerent contemporary writers. 

Monmouth with his suite first directed his course Digcovered, 
towards the Bristol-channel, and as is related by Old- ^ 
mixon, was once inclined, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Oliver, a faithful and honest adviser, to embark for 
the coast of Wales, with a view of concealing himself 
some time in that principality. Lord Grey, who ap- 
pears to have been, in all instances, his evil genius, 
dissuaded him from this plan, and the small party 
having separated, took each several ways. Mon- 
^nouth. Grey, and a gentleman of Brandenburg, went 
southward, with a view to gain the New Forest in 
Hampshire, where, by means of Grey's connections 
in that district, and thorough knowledge of the coim- 
try, it was hoped they might be in safety, till a ves- 
sel could be procured to transport them to the conti- 
nent. They left their horses, ajid disguised them- 
selves as peasants ; but the pursuit, stimulated as well 
by party zeal, as by the great pecuniary rewards of- 
fered for the capture of Monmouth and Grey, was 
too vigilant to be eluded. Grey was taken on the 
7th in the evening ; and the German, who shared the 
same fate early on the next morning, confessed that 
he had parted from Monmouth but a few hours since. 
The neighbouring country was immediately and tho- 
roug^y searched, and James had ere night the satis- 
faction of learning, that his nephew was in his power. 
The unfortunate Duke was discovered in a ditch, J*^^.*^^"fr . 
half concealed by fern and nettles. His stock of pro- he was 
vision, which consisted of some peas gathered in the ^°^^- 
fields through which he had fled, was nearly exhaust- 
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CHAP. m. ed, and there is reascm to think, that he had Uttfe, if 
^jgg^ any other sustenance, since he left Bridgewater on the 

•^' evening of the 5th. To repose he had been equaUj 

a stranger : how his mind must have been harassed, 
it is needless to discuss. Yet that in such circum- 
stances he appeared dispirited and crest-fallen, is, by 
the unrelenting malignity of party writers, imputed 
to him as cowardice, ancl meanness of spirit. That 
the failure of his enterprize, together with the bitter 
reflection, that he had suffered himself to be engaged 
in it against his own better judgment, joined to the 
other calamitous circumstances of his situaUon, had 
reduced him to a state of despondency is evident ; 
and in this frame of mind, he wrote on the very day 
of his capture, the following letter to the King : 

"Sir, 

" Your Majesty may think it the misfortune I now 
" lie under, makes me make this implication to you ; 
" but I do assure your Majesty, it is the remorse I 
" now have in me of the wrong I have done you in 
" several things, and now in taking up arms against 
" you. For my taking up arms, it was never in my 
" thoughts since the King died : The Prince and 
" Princess of Orange will be witness for me of the 
" assurance I gave them, that I would never stir 
" against you. But my misfortune was such, as to 
" meet with some horrid people, that made me be- 
" lieve things of your Majesty, and gave me so many 
" false arguments, that I was fully led away to be- 
/ " lieve, that it was a shame and a sin before Gkxl, not 

" to do it. But, Sir, I will not trouble your Majesty 
" at present with many things I could say for mjrself, 
" that I am sure would move your compassion ; the 
" chief end of this letter being oidy to beg of you, 
" that I may have that happiness as to speak to your 
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** Majesty ; for I have Aat to say to you, Sir, that I cHAP. in. 
*< hope may give you a long and happy reign. lesiTTT 

^* I alu sure, Sir, when you hear me, you will be 
" convinced of the zeal I have of yoijr preservatioiii 
" and how heartily I repent of what I have done. I 
" can say no more to your Majesty now, being this 
" letter must be seen by those that keep me. TTiere- 
^^ fore, Sir, I shall male an end, in begging of your 
" Majesty to bdieve so well of me^ that I would 
'^ rather die a thousand deaths, than excuse any thing 
" I have done, if I did not really think myself the 
" most in the wrong that ever a man was ; and had 
" not from the bottom of my heart an abhorrence for 
'*' those that put me upon it, and for the action itself. 
^^ I hope, Sir, God Almighty will strike your heart 
^ with mercy and compassion for me, as he has done 
" miile with abhorrence of what I have done : 
" Wherefcare, Sir, I hope I may live to shew you how 
^' zealous I shall ever be for your service ; and could 
" I but say one word in this letter, you would be con- 
^^ vinced of it; but it is of that consequence, that I 
** dare ndt do it. Therefore, Sir, I do beg of you 
" once more to let me speak to you ; for then you 
" will be convinced how much I shall ever be, 
^^ Your Majesty's most humble and dutiful, 
« MONMOUTH." 

The only certain conclusion to be drawn finom this 
letter, which Mr. Echard, in a manner perhaps not so 
seemly for a churchman, terms submissive,'^ is, that 
Monmouth still' wished anxiously for life, and was 
willing to save it, even at the cruel price of begging 
and receiving it as a boon from his enemy. Ralph 

• Echard, p. 771. " His former spirit sunk into pusillanimity, 
*' andf^ meanly endeavoured, by the following submissive .let- 
"ter,"&C; E. jfe 
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conjectures with great probabilily, that this unhappy 
man's feelings were all governed by his excessive af- 
fection for his mistress ; and that a vain hope of en« 
joying, with Lady Harriet Wentworth, that retire- 
ment which he had so unwillingly abandoned, induced 
him to adopt a conduct, which he might otherwise 
have considered as indecent. At any rate it must 
be admitted, that to cling to life, is a strong instinct 
in human nature, and Monmouth might reasonably 
enough satisfy himself, that when his death could not 
by any possibility, benefit either the public or his 
friends, to follow such instinct, even in a manner that 
might tarnish the splendor of heroism, was no im- 
peachment of the moral virtue of a man* 

With respect to the mysterious part of the letter, 
where he speaks of one -word^ which would be of such 
infinite importance, it is difficult, if not rather utterly 
impossible, to explain it by any rational conjecture. 
Mn Macpherson's favourite hypothesis, that the 
Prince of Orange had been a party to the late at- 
tempt, and that Monmoutfi'ij intention, when he wrote 
the letter, was to disclose this important £act to the 
King,* is totally destroyed by those expressions, in 
which the imfoitunate prisoner tells his Majesty he 
had assured the Prince and Princess 6f Orange that 
he would never stir against him. Did he assure the 
Prince of Orange that he would never do that which 
he was engaged to the 'Prince of Orange to do ? Can 
it be said that this was a false fact, and that no such 
assurances were in truth given ? To Mchat purpose was 
the falsehood? In order to conceal, from motives 
whether honourable or otherwise, his connection with 
the Prince ? What ? a fiction in one paragraph of the 
letter in order to conceal a fact, which in the next he 



Macpherson's History. 
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idecUcnes- hia intention of revealing ? The thing is im*i CHAP. m. 
possible.* 1685. 

The intriguing character of the secretary of state, 
the Earl of Sunderland, whose duplicity in many in- 
stances cannot be doubted, and the mystery in which 
almost every thing relating to him is involved, might 
lead us to suispect that the expressions point at some 
discovery in which that nobleman was concerned ; and 
that Monmouth had it in his power to be of import- 
ant service to James, by revealing to him the treach- 
ery of his minister. Such a conjuncture might be 
strengthened by an anecdote that has had some cur- 
rency, and to the truth of which in part. King James's 
memoirs, if die extracts from them can be relied on, 
bear testimony* ' It is said that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth told Mr. Ralph Sheldon, one of the King's 
chamber who came to mf^t him on his way to Lon- 
don, that he had had reason to expect Sunderland's 
co-operation, and authorized Sheldon to mention this 
r to the King : that while Sheldon was relating this to 
his Majesty, Sunderland entered, Sheldon hesitated, 
but was ordered to go on. " Sunderland seemed at 
first struck," (as well he might whether innocent or 
guilty,) " but after a short time, said with a laugh, 
" if that be all he, (Monmouth,) can discover to save 
** his life, it will do him little good." f It is to be re- 
marked that in Sheldon's conversation, as alluded to 
by King James, the Prince of Orange's name is not 

* Even if this complete refutation were wanting, the whole 
sytem of conduct imputed to the Prinpe of Orange by the above 
mentioned author, by which he is made to act in concert with 
Monmouth at this time, is so contrary to common sense, that the 
hypothesis never could have been offered to the belief of man* 
kind by one whose mind was not fortified by some previous exr 
jperience of their unbounded credulity. 

f Macphersqn's State Papers, 1. 146. 

A a 
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CHAP, nt even mentioned, either as coimected with Monmoath 
jgg5 • or with Sunderland, But on the other h^d, the dit 
fioulties diat stand in the way of our interpreting Monr 
mouth's letter a$ alluding to Sunderland, or of suppos« 
bg that Ac writer of it had any well founded accasd* 
tion against that minister, are insurmountable. If he 
had such an accusation to make, why did he not make 
It ? The king says expressly, both in a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, and in the extract from, his me-r 
* moirs, above cited, that Monmouth made no discos 
. very of consequence, and the explanation suggested, 
that his silence was owing to Sunderlaad the secretary 
ry*s having assured him of his pardon, seems wholly 
inadmissible. Such assurances could have their influr 
ence no longer than whi}e the hope of pardon remain* 
cd. Why then did he continue silent, when he found 
James inexorable ? If helveas willing to accuse the 
Earl before he had received these assurances, it is 
inconceivable that he should have any scruple stbout 
doing it when they turned out to have been delusive, 
and when his mind must have been exasperated by the 
reflection that Sunderland's perficUous promises and 
self-interested suggestions, bad deterred hijia from the 
aoly probable means of saving his life. 
A third ex- A diird, and perhaps' the most plausible, interpre- 
jplan^tion tation of the words in question is, that they point to a 
4iscpvery of Monmouth's friends in England, when, 
in the dejected state of his mind, a^ the tin>e otvniu 
ing, unmapned as he was by misfortune, he might sin^ 
cerely promise what the return of better thoughts for« 
bade him to perform. This account, howeyer, though 
free from the great absurdities belonging to the two 
others, is by no means satjsfj^ctory. The phrase, *' one 
word," seems to relate rather to some single person, 
or some single fact, and can hardly apply to any list 
of associates that might be injiended to be sacriQce4t 
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dn the oiker hand, At single deniuiiciation of Ldrd cHAp. m. 
Delamere, of Lord I^rimdon, or even of the Earl of 15^5. 
Devonshire, or of any other private individual^ could not ftatUfac-* 
not be considered as of that exti'eme consequence, ^^• 
which Monmouth attaches to his promised disclosure, 
I have mentioned Lord Devonshire, wh6 was certain- 
ly not implicated in the enterprise, and who was not 
even ^uspetted, because it appears from Grey's Nar- 
t^ative, that one of Monmouth^s agents had once given 
hopes of his support ; and therefore thefe is a bare 
possibility that Monmouth may haVe reckoned upon 
his assistance. Perhaps, after all, the letter has been 
canvassed with too much nicety, and the words of it 
weighed more scrupulously, than, proper allowance 
being nl^de for the situation and state of mind of the 
writer, they ought to have been. They may have beeh 
thrown out at hazard, merely as means to obtain an 
interview, of which the unhappy prisonei* thought he 
might, in some way or other, make his advantage. If" 
any more precise meaning e^dsted in his mind, we 
must be content to pass it over as one of those obscure 
points of history, upon which, neither the sagadity of 
historians, nor the mafiy documents siiice made pub-, 
lie, nor the great discoverer. Time, has yet thrown 
any distinct light. 

Monmouth and Gjrey were now to be conveyed ttf xjnfeeiiii^ 
London, for which purpose they set out On the 11th, ^jP^^^^°^ 
and arrived in the vicinity of the metropolis on the 
13th of July* In the mean while, the Queen Dows^ 
ger, who sdems to have behaved with a uniformity of 
kindness towards her husband^s ton that does her 
great honour, urgently pressed the King to admit his 
nephew to an audience* Importuned theifefore by in- 
treaties, and instigated by the curiosity which Mon- 
mouth's mysterious expressions, and Sheldon^s story 
had excited, he consented, though with a fixed deter- 
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CHAP. Itt mination to show no mercy. James was not of Ac 
1685; number of those, in whom the want of an extensive 
miderstanding is compensated by a delicacy of senti- 
ment, or by those right feelings which are often found 
to be better guides for the conduct, than the most ac*- 
ihirafe reasoning. His nature did not revolt, his blood 
did not run cold, at the' thoughts of beholding the son 
of a brother whom he had loved, embracing his knees, 
petitioning, and petitioning in vain, for life ; of inter* 
changing words and lools with a nephew on whom he 
was inexorably determined, widrin forty eight short 
hours, to inflict an ignominious death. 

In Macpherson's extract from King James's Me- 
moirs, it is 'confessed that die King ought not to- have 
seen, if he was not disposed to pardon ilie culprit ;*- 
but whether the observation is made by the exiled 
Prince himself, or by him who gives the extract, is in 
this, as in many other passages of those Memoirs, 
difficult to determine. Surely if the King bad kiade 
this reflection before Monmouth^is execution, it must 
have occurred to that Monarch, that if he had inad- 
vertently done that which he ought not to have done 
without an intention to pardon, the only remedy was 
to correct that part of his conduct which was still in 
his power, and since he could not recall the interview, 
to grant the pardon. 
His inter- Pursuant to this hard-hearted ai*rangement, Mon- 

MonraouUi *^outh and Grey, on the very day of their arrival, 
July 13th. were brought to Whitehall, where they had severally 
interviews with his Majesty. James, in a letter to the 
Prince of Orange, dated the following day, ^ves a 
short account of both these interviews. Monmouth,, 
hp says, betrayed a weakness, which did not become 
one who had claimed the title of King ; but made noi 

* Macpherson's State- Papers, 1. 144. 
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discoveiy of consequence. Grey was more ingenuottS)"* CHAP: nr. 
(it is not certain in what' sense his Majesty uses the i685. 
term, since he does not refer to any discovery made 
by that Lord,) and never once begged Us life. Short 
as this account is, it seems^the only authentic one of 
those interviews. Bishop Kennet, who has been fol- 
lowed by most of the modem historians, relates that 
" This unhappy captive,, by the intercession of the 
" Queen Dowager, was brought to the King^s pre- 
" sence, and fell presently at his feet, and confessed 
" he deserved to die ; but conjured him with tears in 
" his eyes, not to use him with the severity of justice, 
^ and to grant him a life, which he would be ever 
^ ready to sacrifice for his service. He mentioned to 
" him the example of several great Princes, who had ^ 
" yielded to the impressions of clemency on the like 
* occasions, and who had never afterwards repented 
*' of those acts of generosity and mercy ; concluding, 
** in a most pathetical manner. Remember, Sil», I am 
" your brother's son, and if you take my life, it is 
" your own blood that you will shed. The King ask- 
" ed him several questions, and made him sign ade- 
•* claration that his father told him he was never mar- 
"ried to his mother: and then said, he was sorry 
" indeed for his misfortunes ; but his crime was of ]too 
" great a consequence to be left unpunished, and he 
" must of necessity suffer for it. The Queen is said 
*' to have insulted him in a very arrogant and unmer- 
" ciful manner. So that when the Duke saw there 
** was nothing designed by this interview, but to sa- 
" tisfy the Queen's revenge, he rose up ftom his Ma* 
** jesty's feet with a new air of bravery^ and was carri- 
" ed back to the Tower." f 

* Daltymple's Memoirs, II. 134. 
t Kennet, HL 432. Echard, UI. 771. 
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CHAP. m. The topics used by Monmouth are such as he xnl^t 
1685; naturally have employed, and the demeanor attribut-' 
ed to him, upon finding the King inexorable, is con- 
sistent enou^ with general probability, and his par- 
ticular character: but that the King too)c care to ex- 
tract from him a confession of Charles's declaration 
with respect to his illegitimacy, before he announced 
his final refusal of mercy, and that the Queen was pre- 
sent for the purpose of reviling and insulting him, are 
circumstances too attrocious to merit belief, without 
some more certain evidence* It miist be remarked 
also, that Burnet, whose general prejudices would not 
lead him to doubt any imputations agunst the Queen, 
does not mention her Majesty's being present. Mon- 
muouth's oiler of changing religion is mentioned by 
him^ but no authority quoted $ and no hint of the kind 
appears either in James's Letters, or in the extract 
from his Memoirs. 
Monmouth's From Whitehall Monmputh was at night carried to 
Scd^*^^" the Tower, where, no longer uncertain as to his fate, 
he seems to have collected his mind, and to have re" 
sumed his wonted fortitude. The Bill of Attainder 
that hdd lately passed, having superseded the neces-' 
sity of a legal trial, his execution was fixed for the 
next day but one after his commitment. This inter- 
val appeared too short even for the wotidly business 
which he wished to transact, and he wrote again to 
the King, on the 14th, desiring some short respite, 
which was peremptorily refused* The difficulty of 
obtaining any certainty concerning facts, even in in^ 
stances where there has not been any apparent motive 
for disguising them, is no where more striking, than 
in the few remaining hours of this unfortunate man's 
life. According to king James's statement in his Me- 
moirs, he refused to see his wife, while other accounts 
assert positively that she refund to see him, unless in 



presence df Witnesses. Burn^ who Was dot likely to CEAP. m. 
be mistaken in a fact of this kind$ says they did meet, i^ 
and parted Vfery coldly, a cireumstaftcc, which, if true 
gives us no Hrery favpiu^ble idea of the lady's charac* 
tfer. There is also mention of a third letter written by 
him to the King, which being entrusted to a perfidi* 
ous oflScei^ of the name of Scott, never reached its des- 
tination ;^ but for this there is no ibundation. What 
seems most certain is, that in the Tower, and not in 
the closet, he signed a paper, renouncing his preten- 
tions to the crown, the same which he afterwards de- 
livered on the scaffold; and that he was inclined iQ 
make this declaration, not by ahy vain hope of life, 
but by his stffection 'for his children, whose situation 
he rightly judged would be safer and better under the 
reigning monarch and his successors, when it should 
be evident that they could no longjcr be competitors 
for the throne. 

Monmouth was very sincere in his religious profes- His prepara- 
Bions, arid it is probable that a great portion of this ^^"4*^^ 
sad day was passed in devotion and religious dis^ 
course with the two prelates, who had been sent by 
his Majesty to assist him in his i^iritual concemst 
Turner, Bishop of Ely, had been with him early in 
the morning, and Kenn, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
was sent, upon the refusal of a respite, to prepare him, 
for the stroke, which it was now irrevocably fixed he 
should suffer the ensuing day» They stayed with him 
all night, and in the morning of the fifteenth were join^ 
ed by Dr. Hooper, afterwards in the reign of Anne, « 

made Bishop of Bath and Wells, and by Dn Tennis 
son, who succeeded Tillotsgn in the see qf Canterbury. 
This last divine is stated by Burnet to have been 
most acceptable to the Duke, and though he joined 

* Palyymple's Memoirs, 1, J27. 
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CHAP. ni. the Others in some harsh expostulaticms, to have done 
leoJ what the right reverend historian conceives to have 
been his duty, in a softer and less peremptory manner. 
Certain it is that none of these holy men seem to have 
erred on the side of compassion or complaisance to 
their illustrious penitent. Besides endeavouring to 
convince him of the guilt of his connection with his 
beloved Lady Harriet, of which he could never be 
brought to a due sense, they seem to have repeatedly 
teased him with controversy, and to have been far 
more solicitous to make him profess what they deem- 
ed the true creed of the church of England, than to 
soften or console his sorrows, or to help him to that 
composure of mind so necessary for his situation. He 
declared himself to be a member of their church, but 
they denied that he could be so, unless he thoroughly 
believed the doctrine of passive obedience and non- 
resistance. He repented generally of his sins, and es- 
pecially of his late enterprize, but they insisted that 
he must repent of it in the way they prescribed to him, 
that he must own it to have been a wicked resistance 
to his lawful king, and a detestable act of rebellion.* 
Some historians have imputed this seemingly cruel 
conduct to the King's particular instructions, who 
might be desirous of extracting, or rather extorting, 
fk^ from the lips of his dying nephew, such a confession 
as would be matter of triumph to the royal cause. 
But the character of the two prelates principally con- 
cerned, both for general uprightness, and sincerity as 
church of England men, makes it more candid to sup- 
pose, that they did not act from motives of ser\41e 
compliance, but rather from an intemperate party 
zeal for the honour of their church, which they judg- 
ed would be signally promoted, if such a man asx 

* Burnet, H. 330. Echard HI. 772. 
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MonmouA, after having throughout his^ life acted in chap. m. 
defiance of their favciiuite doctrine, could be brought i685. 
in his last moments to acknowledge it as a divine 
truth. It must never be forgotten, if we would un- 
derstand the history of this period, that the truly or* 
thodox members of oiu* church regarded monarchy 
not as a human, but as a divine institution, and pas- 
sive -obedience, and non-resistance, not as political 
maxims, but as articles of religion. 

At ten o'clock on the 15th, Monmouth proceeded Circum- 
in a carriage of the Lieutenant of the Tower, to Tow- hS^e3eecu- 
er Hill, the place destined for his execution. The tion. 
two bishc^s were in the carriage with him, and one 
of them took that opportunity of informing him, that 
their controversial altercations were not yet at an 
end ; and that upon the scaffold, he would again be 
pressed for more expticit and satisfactory declarations 
of repentance. When arrived at the bar, which had 
been put up for the purpose of keeping out the mul- 
titude, Monmouth descended from the carriage, and 
moimted the scailcdd, with a firm step, attended by 
his spiritual assistants. The sheriffs and execution- 
ers were already there. The concourse of spectators 
was innvimerable, and if we are to credit traditional 
accounts, never was the general compassion more a£| 
fectin^^ expressed. The tears, sighs, and groans* 
which the first sight of this heart-rending spectacle 
{)roduced, were soon succeeded by an universal and . 

awful silence ; a respectful attention, and affectionate 
anxiety, to hear every syllable that should pass the * 
lips of the sufferer. The Duke began by saying 
He should speak little; he came to die, and he 
should die a Protestant of the church of England. 
Here he was interrupted by the assistants, and told. Persecuted 
that, if he was of the chukh of England, he must ac- gf^ui^^tb- 
knowledge the doctrine of Non-resistance to be true, tants. 
Bb 
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€BAP. m. In vain did he reply that if he acknowledged the doc« 

%^^t trine of the chnrch in general, it included all : they 

insisted he should own that doctrine particularly widi 

respect to his case, and urged much more concerning 

^ their favomitc point, upon which, however, they ob- 

tained nothing but a repetition in substance of former 
answers. He was then proceeding to speak of Lady 
Harriet Wentworth, of his high esteem ifor her, and 
of his confirmed opinion that their connection was in* 
Bocent in the sight of God ; when Goslin, the sheriff, 
/ asked him, with all the unfeeling bluntness of a vul- 
gar mind, whether he was ever married to her. The 
Duke refusing to answer, the same magistrate, in Ae 
' like strain, though changing his subject, said he hoped 
to have heard of his repentance for the treason and 
bloodshed which had been committed ; to which the 
prisoner replied with great mildness^ that he died very 
penitent. Here the churchmen again interposed, and 
renewing their demand of particular penitence and 
pidflic acknowledgment upon public aifairs, Monmouth 
referred them to the following paper which he had 
signed that morning : 

^^ I declare, that the tide of King was forced upon 
^' me ; and, that it was very much contrary to my opi- 
*' nion, when I was proclaimed. For the satisfaction 
^^ of the world^ I do declare, that the late King told 
^' me, he was never married to my mother. Itaving 
♦^ declared this, I hope the King, who is now, will not; 
^' let my children suffer on this account. And to this 
^' I put my hand this fifteenth day of July, 1685. 

>' MONMOUTH.'? 

There w^s nothii^g, they ^aid, in ^at paper about; 
resistance ; nor, though Monmouth, quite wpm o\x% 
with their importunities, said to one of them, in a most, 
effecting manner, " I am to die,— Pray my Lordy-^ 
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^^ I Fefet to my papery" would these men ikick it eon^ cfHikP. JSk. 
shtexA with their duty to desist* They were only a y^, ' 
few words they desired on one point. The substance 
of these applications on one hand^ and answers on the 
other, was repeated, over and over again, in a maimer 
that ceuld not be believed, if the facts were not at-^^ - 
tested by the signature of the persons principally con- 
cemed."^ If the Duke, in declaring his sorrow for 
what had passed, used the word invasion, " give it 
** the tnie^name," said they, " and call it rebellion," 
" What name you please^" replied the nuld-tempered 
Monmouth. He was sure he wa9 going to eyerlast-^ 
log happiness, and considered the serenity of his 
mind in his present circumstances, as a certain ear« 
nest of the favour of his Creator. His repentance^ 
he said, must be true for he had no fear of dying, he 
should die like a lamb* ' " Much may come from na-^ 
" Uiral courage," was the . unfeeling and stupid reply 
of one of the assistants. Monmouth, with that mo-* 
desly inseparable from true hrravery^ denied that he 
was in general less fearful than other men, maintain- 
ing that his present courage was owing to his con-' 
sciousQess that God had forgiven him hi« past trans-f 
gressions, of all which generally he repented with aU 
his souL 

At ]§a$. the teverend assistant^ consented to join 
with him in prayer, but no sooner were they risen 
from their kneeling posture, than they returned to 
their charge. Not satisfied with what had passed^ 
they exhcMted him, to a true and thoraugh repentance j 
would he not pray for the King? and send a dutiful 
message to his Majesty, to recditimend the Dutchess 
and his children ? " As you please ;" was the reply, 
^ I pray for him and for all men." He now spoke 

* vide Som^rs's Tracts, I. 435. 
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CHAP. m. to the executioner, de&iring th»l he mi|^t hive no 
iiai! cap over his eyes, and began undressing. <kie wcndd 
have diought that in tlus last sad ceremony, the poor 
prisonermight have been unmolested^ aikd that the di«- 
vines would have been satisfied, that prayer was die 
only part of their function for which their duty now 
called upon them. Hiey judged difierendy, and one 
of them had the fortitude to request the Duke, even 
in this stage of the business, that he would address 
himself to the soWers theh present, to tdl them he 
stood a sad example of rebellion, and entreat the peo- 
ple to be lojral and obedient to the King, " I have 
" said I will make no speeches,*^ repeated Mon- 
mouth, in a tone more peremptory than he had before 
been provoked to ; *• I will make no speeches. I come 
" to die." " My Lord, ten words will be enough," 
said the persevering divine, to which the Duke made 
no answer, but turning to the executioner, expressed 
a hope that he would do his work better now than in 
the case of Lord Russel. He then felt the axe, which 
he apprehended was not sharp enough, but being as- 
sured that it was of proper sharpness and weight, he 
laid dovm his head. In the meantime, many fervent 
ejaculations were used by the reverend assistants, 
who, it must be observed, even in these moments of 
horror, showed themself not unmindful of the- points 
upon whicKthey had been disputing ; prajdng God to 
accept his tmperjict and general repentance. 

The executioner now struck the blow, but so feebly 
or unskilfully, that Monmouth being but slighdy 
wounded, lifted up his head, and looked him in the 
face as if to upbraid him, but sdd nothing. The two 
follbwing strokes were as ineffectual as the first, and 
the headsman in a fit of horror, declared he could not 
finish his work. The sheriffs threatened him ; he was 
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forced again to make a for&er trial, and m two aMxre cHAP. UL 
strokes separated the head fr^n the body. ' 1685. 

TTius fell, in Airty-sixth year of his age, James, charactepof 
Duke of Momnoudi, a man agmnst whom all that has 
been said by the most inveterate enemies bodi to him 
and his party, amounts to litde more dian this, that he 
had not a mind equal to die situation in ii«4iich his am- 
bition, at different dmes, engaged him to place him- 
self* But to jndge him with candor, we must make 
great allowances, not only for the temptations into 
which he was led by the splendid prosperity of the ear- 
lier parts of his life, but also for the adverse prejudi- 
ces with which he was redded by almost all the con- 
temporary writers from whom his actions and charac- 
ter are described. The Tories of course are unfavor- 
able to him ; and even among the Whigs, diere seems, 
in many, a strong inclination to disparage him ; some 
to exctise diemselves fer not having joined him ; others 
to make a display of their exclusive attachment to 
their more successful leader. King William. Burnet 
says of Monmoudi, that he was gentle, brave, and sin- 
cere: to these praises, from the united testimony. of 
all who knew him, we may add that of generosity, and 
surely those qualities go a great way in making up the 
catalogue of sdl that is amiable and estimable in humah 
nature. One of the most conspicuous features in his 
character, seems to . have been a remarkable, and as 
some think, a culpable degree of flexibility. That 
such a disposition is preferable to its opposite extreme, 
will be admitted by all who diink that modesty, even 
in excess, is more nearly allied to wisdom than con- 
eeit and self-sufficiency. He who has attentively con- 
sidered the political, or indeed the general, conie»ns 
of life, may possibly go still further,' and rank a wil- 
lingness to bte convinced, or in some cases even with- 
out conviction, to poncede our own opinion to that of 
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t)HAP,nL Other meiif among the principal ingrediemB in the 
1685. composition of practical wisdom. Monmouth had 
suffered this flexibility^ so laudable in many cases, to 
degenerate into a habit, which made him c^n fc^ow 
^ the advice, or yield to the entreaties, of persons whose 
characters by no means entitled them to such defer- 
ence. The sagacity of Shaftesbury, the honour of 
Russel, the genius of Sidney, might in the opinion of 
a modest man, be safe and eligible ^^des. The par- 
tiality of friendships and the conviction of his firm at- 
tachment, might be some excuse for his listening so 
much to Grey; but he never could, at any period of 
** his life, have mistaken Ferguson for an honest man* 
There is reason to believe that the advice of the two 
last mentioned persons had great weight in persuading 
him to the unjustifiable step of declaring himself King. 
But far the most guilty act of this unfortuate man's 
life, was his lending his name to the Declaration which 
was published at Lyme, and in this instance, Fergu- 
son, who penned the paper, was both the adviser and 
the instrument. To accuse the King of having burnt 
London, murdered Essex in the Tower, and finally, 
poisoned his brother, unsupported by evidence to sub- 
stantiate such dreadful charges, was calumny of the 
most atrocious kind ; but the guilt is still heightened, 
when we observe, that from no conversation of Mon- 
mouth, nor indeed from any other circumstance what' 
ever, do we collect that he himself believed the horrid 
accusations to be true. With regard to Essex's death 
in particular, the only one of the three charges which 
was believed by any man of common sense, the late 
King was as , much implicated in the suspicion as 
James. . That the latter should have dared to be con- 
cerned in such an act without the privacy of his bro- 
ther, was too absurd an imputation to be attempted, 
even in the days of the Popish plot. On the otheji 
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hand, it was certainly not the intention of the son to CHAP. m. 
brand his father as an assassin. It is too plsdn, that in 1685. 
the instance of this Declaration^ Monmouth, with a fa- 
cility highly criminal, consented to set his name to 
whatever Ferguson recommended as advantageous to 
the cause. Among the many dreadful circumstance3 
attending civil wars, perhaps there arc few more re- 
volting to a good mind, than the wicked calumnicts 
with which, in the heat of contention, men, otherwise 
men of honour, have in all ages and countries permit- 
ted themselves to load their adversaries. It is re- 
markable that there is no trace of the Divines who 
attended this unfortunate man, having exhorted him 
to a particular repentance of his^ Manifesto, or having 
csdied for a retraction or disavowal of the accusations 
contained in it. They were so intent upon points more 
immediately connected with orthodoxy of faith, that 
the}) omitted pressing their penitent to the only de- 
claration, by which he could make any satisfactory 
gitp^epient to those whom be had injuredf 
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FRAGMENTS. 

The following detaclied paragraphs were probably intended for 
the Fourth Chapt^. They arc here printed in the incomplete 
and unfinished state in which they were found. 

1685« WHILE the Whigs considered all religious opi- 

nions with a view to politics, the Tories, on the other 
hand, referred all political maxims to religion* Thus 
the former, even in their hatred to Popery, did not so 
much regard the superstition, or imputed idolatry of 
that unpopular sect, as its tendency to establish arbi- 
trary power in the state, while the latter revered abso- 
lute monarchy as a divine institution, and cherished 
the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
as articles of religious faith. 

To mark the importance of the late events, his Ma- 
jesty caused two medals to be struck ; one of himself, 
with the usual inscription, and the motto, Aras et seep- 
tra tuemur; the other of Monmouth, without any in- 
scription. On the reverse of the former, were repre- 
sented the two headless trunks of his lately vanquished 
enemies, with other circumstances in the same taste 
and spirit, the motto, Ambttio maksuada ruit: on that 
of the latter appeared a young man faUing in the at- 
tempt to climb a rock with three crowns on it, under 
which was the insulting motto, Superi risere. 



With the lives of Monmouth and Argyle ended, or 
at least seemed to end, all prospect of resistance to 
James's absolute power ; and that class of patriots who 
feel the pride of submission, and the dignity of obe- 
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dience, might be completely satisfied that the Crown 1685. 
iras in its full lustre. 

James was sufficiently conscious of the increased 
strength of his situation, and it is probable that the 
security he now feh in his power, inspired him with 
the design of taking more decided steps in favour of 
the Popish religion and its professors, than his con- 
nexion with the Church of England party had before 
allowed him to entertain. That he from this time at- 
tached less importance to the support and affection of 
the Tories, is evident from Lord Rochester's observa- 
tions, communicated afterwards to Burnet. This no-, 
bleman's abilities and eiqierience in business, his he- 
reditary merit, as son of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and his uniform opposition to the Exclusion Bill, had 
raised him high in the esteem of the Church party. 
This circumstance, perhaps, as much, or more than 
the King's personal kindness to a brother-in-law, had 
contributed to his advancement to the first office in the | 

state. As long therefore as James stood in need of 
the support of the party, as long as he meant to make 
them the instruments of his power, and the channels of 
his favom", Rochester was, in every respect, the fittest 
person in whom to confide ; and accordingly, as that 
nobleman related to Burnet^ his Majesty honoured 
him with daily confidential communications upon all 
his most secret schemes and projects. But upon the 
defeat of the rebellion, an immediate change took 
place, and from the day of Monmouth's execution, 
the King confined his conversations with the Trt i- 
surer to the mere business of his office. ^ 
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I. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LOUIS XIV. 
AND M. BARILLON. 

M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

December 7th, 1684, at London. 

I RECEIVED your Majesty's dispatch of December the 
first. I have begun the execution of the order which your 
Majesty gives me concerning my Lord Halifax. There hap- 
pened here, not long since, an affair, which has already 
given an, opportuniQr to the Duke of York and the other 
ministers of taking active measures for entirely discrediting 
him, and with some hope of success. 

The King of England gave the government of New Eng- 
land to Colonel Kirk, who had been previously govern- 
nor of Tangier. King James had before that established 
by letters patent, there, a company which, with an almost 
Sovereign and independent authority governed the coun- 
tries comprized under the government of New England. 
The privileges of that company were annulled in the King's 
bench ; and his Britannic Majesty became repossessed of 
the power to give the government a new form, and to es- 
tablish new laws, under which the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries are henceforth to live. This occasioned a deliberation 
in the privy council. It was carefully investigated whether 
the same government which is established in England 

b 
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should be introduced there, or whether the inhabitants of 
those regions should be subjected to the orders of a gover- 
nor and council who should possess all the authority, with- 
out being bound to observe any other rules but those which 
should be prescribe* to them from hence. My Lord Ha- 
Ubx chose to maintain with vehemence that it was unques- 
tionable, the same laws under which they live in England 
ought to be established in a (country inhabited by English- 
men. He expatiated at full length on this head, and forgot 
not one of those reasons which are calculated to prove 
that an absplute government is neither so happy nor so 
stable as that which is tempered by laws and sets bounds to 
the authority of the prince. He exaggerated the inconve- 
niences of the Sovereign power, and plainly declared that 
he could never like to live under a King who should have 
it in his power to take at pleasure the money out of his 
pocket. This discourse was strongly withstood by all the 
other ministers, and without examining the question whe- 
ther one form of government in general is better than ano- 
ther, they maintained that his Britannic Majesty could and 
ought to govern countries, so far distant from England, in 
the way which should appear to him best calculated to 
tnaintain the country in the state in which it is, and to 
augment its forces and wealth. It was, therefore, resolved, 
that the Qovemor and council should not be subjected 'to 
convene assemblies of the whole country in order to lay 
taxes and regulate other important matters, but that the 
governor and council should act as they should deem it 
proper, being accountable only to his Britannic Majes- 
ty. This business is perhaps not very important in itself; 
but the Duke of York availed himself of it to show the 
King of England how inconvenient it is to retain in the 
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secrets of his affairs a man so much opposed to the in^ 
terests of royalty as my Lord Halifax. The Lady Ports- 
moudi has the same dedig^, and my Lord Smiderland could 
not desire any thing more eagerly. They both think they 
can succeed in a litde time. 

The Duke of York confidently told me that the King 
his brother had determined to send him, next spring, to 
Scotland on a journey of three weeks in order to convene 
the parliament there, without which the estates of thostf 
who are declared rebels cannot be confiscated ; that hifl 
journey will last nearly as long as the court remains at 
New-market, that meanwhile he thought he ought to giv^ 
me early information thereof, well knowing that bis enemies 
would endeavour to give this journey an air of disgrace, 
though at the bottom, it is a new mark of the confidence 
and friendship the King his brother has for him. The Mar- 
quis of Hundey, chief of thfe house of Gordon, has been 
made a Duke, and the Marquis of Queensberry likewise ; 
This latter is of the house of Douglas, and great treasurer 
of Scodand. It is not a matter of litde consequence that 
the Marquis of Hundey who is a Catholic has been madieif 
a Duke. 

THE KING TO M. BARlLLOlf . 

Tersaille»» December 13, 1684. 

The reasonings of Lord Halifax, on the manner of goV" 
eming New-England, litde deserve the confidence which 
the King of England places in him, and I am not surpri-^ 
aed to hear that the Duke of York called the King his 
brother's attention to the consequences thereof. I am also 
induced to think, that whait that prince is to do in Scodand, 
will not change at all the situation of affairs in England^ 
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and I am g^ to know that it is radier a mark of the coii« 
fidence which the King his brother has in him, than a de- 
sign to remove him from his c(»mcik. 

London, 21st December, 1684. 

* Barillon says, the Dutches of Portsmouth tells him the 
Kiog waited tiU Halifax gave him some further pretext, for 
dismissing him, but that he represented to them the danger 
of delay. They had no apprehensions of Halifax's altering 
his conduct, and regaining the King's confidence. 

M. BARnXON TO THE KING. 

25th December, 1684, at London. 

The King of England seems to me to be as ill pleased as 
he ever was with the Prmce of Orange's conduct. M. Zit- 
ters handed the former a letter from the latter, by whicKi 
he assures him in general terms, that he considers himself 
as very unhappy for having lost his favour, well knowing 
that he had done nothing that ought to displease him. M. 
Zitters added thereto, that the Prince of Orange was very 
much grieved that his enemies had been able to prepossess 
his Britannic Majesty's mind to such a degree against him, 
though his oxiscience does not upbraid him with having 
done any thing that could be against his wishes car inten- 
tions. The King of England gave me to understand, his 
answer to M. Zitters was, that the Prince of Orange made 
a fool of him as well as M. Zitters, by chargmg him to say 
things which he knows to have no foundation at all ; that 
the Prince of Orange had no enemies at his court who 
could take an interest in injuring him, but that he had 
himself done every thing in his power to eflfect it, since he 

* This is printed from a note in Mr. Fox's hand writing*. 
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had conducted himself in a manner quite opposite to what 
he Ottg^t to have done both with respect to genersil affairs, 
and with i^gaid to the Duke of Monmouth and other ring- 
leaders* M. Zitters tried to excuse what the Prince of 
Orange had done with respect to the Duke of Monmouth: 
His Britannic Majesty spumed it and told him that the 
Prince of Orange was more skilful than anybody else, since 
he Could use so gendy, a man whose designs could aim at 
nothing less than establishing a republic in England, or 
maintaining chimerics^ pretensions which could not suc- 
ceed without ruining the Prince of Orange himself. The 
King of England's intention was, according to my judg- 
ment, to cut still shorter his conversation with M. Zitters ; 
but this is not congenial to his humour. The Duke of York 
spoke to M. Zitters in a very decisive manner, and gave 
him no room to defend the Prince of Orange's conduct* 
M. Zitters told my Lord Sunderland, the Prince of O- 
range would do every thing in his power to regaui the good 
graces of the King of England and of the Duke of York. 
That it required only to be made known to him what he 
ought to do for that purpose ; My Lord Sunderland an- 
swered, that it was not from hence he ought to wait for in- 
structions, and that he knew well enough what part of his 
conduct might have displeased the King of England, in or- 
der to change it, if he was disposed to do so. 

I have been informed by the Duke of York, that my 
Lord Sunderland, when speaking of these matters with 
the King of England and his niost confidential ministers, 
had said that his Britannic Majesty's dignity and interest 
requires him to suffer the prince of Orange to take of him- 
self the resolution which he shall think proper, without 
prescribing any thing t<^ him, nay, even without shewing 
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him that dny tlung is expected of him, diat nfter having; 
for three years past^ done everything in his power against 
the interests and designs of the King of Ei^land, he ought 
not to thinlc that what he has done was to be atoned for l^ 
compliments ; that at present it is impossible to point out 
wherein he could show hb good will and zeal ; that much 
time, perhaps, is requisite to find fit opportunities for do- 
ing so, and that all he can hope for is, that the Kmg of 
Eng^d will please to consider what will henceforth be 
his behaviour; that meanwhile M. Zitters ought to be 
spoken to on such subjects in as slKirt and decisive a way 
as possible. This advice was approved of by his Britanmc 
Majesty, and it was resolved, that M. JZitters should not 
even be listened to, if he should speak any more about it. 
There has been these two days a great talk here about 
die sedition that took place at Brussels, and the mamier in 
which it was suppressed by the Marquis of Grave, that 13,. 
by granting every thing to the people. The king of Engw 
land spoke of it as an example of a very pernicious tenden* 
cy, and which wpuld unquestionably induce the other cities^ 
In the Netherlands to do the same thing, seeing that at 
Brussek, it remains unpunished and rewarded. 

M. BARILLON'S DISPATCH TO THE kiNG. 

It is merely to give your Majesty an account of the most 
important events that took place on the death of the late 
King of England, that I do myself the honour to address 
the present letter to your Majesty. Hi? sickness which 
bfegan on Monday morning the 12th of February, lyader- 
went divers changes during the following days ; sometimes 
he was thought to be out of danger, and then some acci- 
dent happened which induced a belief his illness was mor- 
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tal ; at length on Thursday Ae fifteenth of February, about 
noon, I was informed from a creditable quarter, there was 
no longer any hope, and that the physicians believed he 
could not survive the night ; immediately afterwards I went 
to Whitehall ; the Duke of York had given orders to the 
officers who guarded the door of' the antichamber to let 
me pass at any hour; he was always in the King his bro- 
Aer's room, and left it now and then to give his orders 
cbnceming every thing that happened in the city ; a report 
was spread more than once during the day, that the King 
was dead : as soon as I had arrived, the Duke of York told 
me '' The physicians believed the King to be very dange- 
rously ill; I beseech you to assure your master that he 
shall always have in me a faithful and grateful servant.'* 
1 was till five' o'clock in the King of England's anti- 
dramber; the Duke of York called me several jjpies into 
the room, and spoke to me of what \vas going on without 
doors, and of the assurances which were given him from 
all sides, that all was very quiet in the city, and that he 
would be proclaimed King there as soott as the King his 
brother should be dead. I went out for -some time and re- 
paired to the Lady Portsmouth's apartment ; I found her 
in extreme grief; the physicians had bereft her of every 
kind of hope, yet instead of talking to me of her grief and 
of the loss she was about to sustain, she went into a little 
closet and said to me " Ambassador, I am going to tell you 
the greatest secret in the world, and my head would be 
forfeited if it w^s known: the King of England is at the 
bottom of his heart a Catholic, but he is surrounded with 
the protestant bishops, and nobody either tells him in what 
condition he is, or speaks to him of God. Decency forbids 
me from entering hjs chamber, besides the Queen is al- 
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most condnuaDy there ; the Duke of York thinks of his own 
afiairs and is too busy to take due care of the King's con- 
science : go and tell him that I entreated you to warn him 
tfiat he ought to think of what may be done to save the 
King's soul; he is master in the room, he can bid whom 
he pleases go out; don't lose any time ; for if you delay 
ever so Utde, it will be too late*'' 

I returned that very instant to the Duke of York, I be- 
sought him to appear as if he went to the Queen who 1^ 
left the King's room and had just been bled because she 
had fallen into a swocm : the room communicates with both 
apartments; I followed him to the Queen, and told lum 
what the Lady Portsmouth had said to me. He recover- 
ed, as it were, from a profoimd reverie, and told ^mt 
" you are right; there is no time to be lost, I shall venture 
every thing rather than not discharge my duty on this oc- 
casion." One hour after he returned to me, still imder the 
pretence of going to the Queen, and told me, he had sp^en 
to the King his brother and foimd him determined on ndt 
taking the sacram^t which the protestant Bishops pressed 
him to receive ; that they had very much wondered at it, but 
there remained always some of them in his room, if he did 
not make some pretence for bidding every body leave it in 
order to speak freely to the King his brother, and to dispose 
him to make a formal adjuration of heresy and to confess 
to a Catholic priest. 

We agitated several expedients ; the Duke of York pro- 
posed I should ask to speak to the King his brother, in or- 
der to communicate to him some secret business from your 
Majesty, and that every body should be required to go 
out. I offered to do it; but I represented to him, besides^ 
that it would caq^e a great noise, it was not likely to make 
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«^ sti^ privately with tbe King of EngUnid, and him 
^kme, long »u»igh for .what we had to do. |t came then 
into the Duke of YorkV thoughts, to caU in the Queen, 
to take, as it were, a l^t leave pf the King, and to ask his 
paandon if she had disobeyed him in any thing, that he should 
also per£orm &e saoie ceremony* At last th^ Duke of 
York determined to ^ak to the Kiog his brother before 
every body, but so that no one might hear what he would 
My to him, because that would leave no room for suspicion, 
mxjd it would be merely thought that he was speaking to lum 
of state aSPaara, and pf what he wished ^ould be done after 
bis death. Thus, without any other greater precaution, the 
Duke of York leaned to the King his brother's ear, after he 
had ordered diat no body should come near : I was in the 
room, and more than twenty people at the door that was 
open ; one did no$ hear what the Duke of York said, but 
the King of England now and then said very loudly, ytes^ 
jBviib all my heart; he sometimes caused the Duke of York 
to repeat his words, because he did not hear distinctly ; this 
lasted nearly a quarter of an hour ; the Duke of York 
i¥ent again out as if he intended to go to the Queen, and 
told me, ^^ the King consents that I shall caQ a priest for 
^^ hini ; I dare not call any one of the Dutches's ; diey are 
** too well known ; send for some one presently." I told 
him I would do it with all my heart, but I thought too 
much time would be lost, and that I had just seen all the 
priests of the Queen in a closet near her Room. He told 
nae, ^* you are right." At the same time he perceived the 
Earl of Castelmelhor, who eagerly seized the proposal I 
made, him ; and took upon himself to speak to the Queen ; 
he returned instantly and told me ; should I venture my 
head in this business I would joyfully do it ; however I 
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know not one priest attached to the Queen's household^ 
.who understands and speaks English. Therefore we re- 
solved to send to the Resident of Venice for an English 
priest ; but as there was no room for the least delay, the 
Earl of Castehnelhor went to the place where the Queen's 
priests were, and found there among them, a Scotch priest, 
odled Hudelston, who saved the King of England after 
the battle of Worcester, and by an act of Parliament was 
excepted from all the laws made against the Catholics, and 
priests ; a wig and great coat were givea him in order 
to disguise him, and the Eari of Castehnelhor led him to 
the door of an apartment, which by a small stair case, goes 
to the King's room. The Duke of York, whom I had in* 
formed that all was ready, sent Chiffin to receive and con- 
duct Mr. Hudelston : then he said loudly, ^^ GentlpmeQ, 
" the King orders every one to withdraw except the Earl's 
f of Bath and Feversham." The former is the first oflicer 
pf the King^s bed-chamber, and the latter was in dischargf^ 
of his duty and in actual service. The Physicians emered 
a closet, the door of which was shut, and Chiflm brought in 
Mr. Hudelston. The Duke of York, in presenting him to 
the King, said to the latter, ^ Sire, he|% is a man who res*- 
*^cued your life, and who comes now to save your souL*' 
The King answered, let him be welcome. Then he con- 
fessed his sins with great sentiments of devotion and re- 
pentance. The Earl of Castelmelhor had taken care to 
get Hudelston instructed by a Portuguese Friar, a bare- 
footed Carmelite, in what he was to say to the King, on 
such an occasion, because of himself he was no great doc-, 
tor. But the Duke of York told me that he performed 
his function very well, and caused the King of England 
formally to engage, he would declare himself openly to be 
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a Catholic if he recovered his health : then he received ^e 
absdiutioii, the Lord's ^pper, and even the extreme unc-^ 
tioiu AU this lasted ioout three quarters of an hour. 
They looked all at each other in the antichamber ; spoke. 
lOBly with their eyes,, and whispered in each other's ears.- 
The presence of my Lord's Bath and Feversham, who are 
Protestants, removed in some measure the fears of the 
iSishops^ the Queen's women, however, and the otheair 
Priests^ saw somany persons going to and fro, that I think 
it impossible the secret shoidd be k^pt very long* 

After the King of England's having, received the Sacra- 
ments, his illness was rather mending;. It is certain that 
be dpoke more intelligiUy and had more strength ^ we al- 
ready hoped God had been willing to work a miracle by 
curing him ; but the physicians judged the illness had not 
diminished, and the King would not pass the night ; he 
sq>peared, however, a great deal more quiet, and spoke with 
more sense and knowledge than be had done from ten 
o'clock in the eviening, till eight in the morning. He spoke 
several times quite loud to the Duke of Y6rk, in terms full 
of tenderness and friendship. He recommended to hira 
twice the Lady Portsmouth^ and the Duke of Richmond? 
he also recommended to him all his remaining children* 
He did not mention at all the Duke of Monmouth, either 
one way or the oth^n He often expressed his confidence 
m the mercy of God. The Bishop, of Bath and Wells, 
tdio was his preacher, recited some prayers, and spoke to 
hhn of God? the King of England showed with his heady 
that he understood him 3 that Bishop did npt take upon 
him to tell him any thing particular, nor to propose to him 
be 'should make a profession of feith: he apprehended ^- 
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refusal, and wfl» stSU mote afraid, in my opinioB, to inri- 
tate the Duke of Y(»1c* 

The King of £ng^d preserved aH nig^ an esidre 
knowledge, and spoke of evety thing with a g^^^at deal of 
cahnness; at six o'clock, he asked what o'clock it was, and 
said, cause the curt^ns to be opened, that I may see the 
day-light once more ; he suffered great pain, and at seven 
o'clock he was bled, because they thou^t it would allay 
his pain; from half past eight, he spoke no more, ex* 
cept with die greatest difficulty ^ and about ten, he Had 
no longer any knowledge* He died at noon, without suqr 
effort or convulsion. The new King wilhdrew to h]» 
apartment, he was unanimously acknowledged, and after- 
wards proclaimed. 

I thought it my du^ to give your Majesty an exact ae* 
count of the particulars which took place on this occasion ; 
and I think myself very happy, since God granted, me to 
have a hand in the business* 

M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

Pebm«7 19th, 1685. 

Last evening the sixteenth I informed your Majesty, by 
an express, of the King oi England's death, and o{ the 
Duke of York's having been acknowledged and proclsumed 
King without any trouble or opposition. The new King 
of England went into the council-chamber a quarter of an 
hour after the King his brother's decease* The keeper of 
the Seals of England, the keeper of the Privy Seal and both 
Secretaries of State delivered him up the seals which he 
gave them instantly back ; saying that he re-established die 
Privy Council to consist of the same persons of which it 
had been before composed. They all took a new oath. HiS' 
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BtiiMmic Majestf tben ^IxAi them in a fe^ ivords, that his 
gilef for the km ^ctf « brodier and King for iHbom he felt 
90 much respect and love, did not aUow^ him to make them 
a I<mg didcourse, but ibat he dioag^thimself obliged to de- 
clflohe to them once fer aU that he would use die power God 
had g^en him, otAy to maiatain the kws of England, and 
Wddd do nothing against the s^eQr and preservation <3i£ the 
Protestant religion; that heWouidtak^ all possible care to ' 
discharge the duties of a good King towards his subjects 
and people, and diat he likewise expected his subjects 
would preserve diew obedience andloyalty which diey owe 
ix> lum by die laws of God and man. My Lord Roches*- 
ter replied, and asked of his Briftannic Majesty, whedi^ he 
did not choose that a declaration of what he had pleased to 
say should be j^ubHshed. This was resolved, and the de- 
claration will be printed. The orders were then given for 
the proclamation, and the council rose in order to go in a 
body and salute the reigning Queen, and then the /Queen 
Dowager. 

From thence die whole council proceeded to have the 
publication made in several parts of the city of London. 
The Mayor accompanying them. The Peers of England 
who were T)resent, followed the council. Some horse pre- 
ceded, and companies of infantry were posted in divers^ 
places to repress tumult and disorder if any should arise.. 
The people shouted as it is customary in such a case. Per- ' 
sons were appointed to distribute wine, and drink the health 
of 'King James ihe Second. 

There has as yet been no change in the offices. The 
King of England thought at first he ought to let things re- 
main as they are ; not even in the council of the cabinet has 
there been any alteration yet made; but it is held only for 
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forms sake, and tlie King of England hokk secret confel^' 
ences with my Lords Sundeiiand, Rochester and Godol' 
phin, where the most impcHtant matters are determined. 
My. Lord Rochester has a larger share than any other in: 
his confidence* He no longer thinks of going to Lrehmd» 
It is believed either the Earl of Clarendon, or llie Duke oi 
Beaufort will repair thither. The Duke of Onnond may 
possibly stay there for some time longer. 

The Kingpf England told me he would forthwith send 
my Lord Churchill to commumcate to your Majesty tlm 
death of the King his brother, and his accessicm to tho 
crown; that he chose him as a man already in the secvet <^ 
an intimate connection with your Majesty* He is an offi- 
cer of his bed-chamber : and this mission belonged to him of 
course, since he does not send the Earl of Peterborough; 
who is the first officer of the bed-chamber. 

An hour after being proclaimed, his« Britannic Majest|r 
went to see the Lady Portsmouth and gave her many as- 
surances of his protection and friendship. My Lord Go^ 
dolphin and the other commissioners of the finances remain 
in their functio;is, but it is believed, some time hence my 
Lord Rochester will be Lord High Treasurer, and that he 
himself judges it more proper to let affairs settle htSxe he 
openly takes up the administration of the finances. My 
Lord Sunderland has likewise a great share in the Kingxxf 
England's confidence. He spoke to me of him with a great 
deal of esteem, and as thinking him very fit to serve him 
in the designs he has. His Britannic Majesty took care 
before and since the deadi of the King his brother, to esta- 
blish a strict connexion between my Lords Sunderland and 
Rochester. Their friendship had grown rather cold lat- 
terly J my Lords Sunderland and Godolphin, and my Lady 
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IPortsmoudi were ih an exclusive possesdion of all &e au- 
thority near the late King of England- My Lord Rochts- 
ter^ ivho knew him, had wished to go to Ireland in whioh 
, the odiers had served him, in order to procure him an ho- 
nourafale exile. The Duke of York was very sorry to see 
my Lotxl Rochester's credit diminished, as he thought that 
would return upon him* I was often employed to mitigate 
matters. 

My Lord Churchill hias a thorough knowledge of every 
thing ; and will be able," if your Majesty is pleased with it, 
to tell your Majesty many things which it is impossible to 
explain by letters. Those things are not very important at 
present, except to show more clearly the actual inward situ-- . 
^tion of the court of England. My Lord Churchill has a large 
share in his master's good graces, and the choice the latter 
has made of him to send him to your Majesty is a proof 
of it. I proceed nov to Ae most important points. 

The King of England loses^ the greatest proportion of 
his revenues^ by the King his brother's decease. He is 
persuaded that government catinot be sustained with the 
revenue left him which would amount but to seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

He called me last evening into his closet, and after hav- 
ing talked with me of divers things concerning the internal 
state of affairs which was of no great impdrtance, He said 
to me you wifl perhaps be surprized, but I hope you will 
be of my opinion when I shall have given you my reasons. 
I have resolved to convene the l^arliament forthwith, and 
to be in session in the month of May. I shall at the same 
time publish a declaration to maintain myself in the enjoyr 
ment of the same revenues which the King my brother en- 
joyed. Without such a proclamation for convening Parlia- 
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meat I should venture too finr, by taking atraightway pos* 
aesflion of what was esUdUished during the Ufe of the late 
King. It is a decisive stroke for me to get possession »ad 
enjoyment; for in succeeding times it will be a great deal 
easier to me either to dismiss the Parliament, or to support 
myself by other means, which should appear to me far'more 
convenient. Many people will say I determine too prompt- 
ly on convening a Parliament ; but if I waited longer, I 
should lose all the merit of it. I know the English; one 
must not show them any fear in the outset. The ill-affect- 
ed would have formed cabals to ask for a Parliament ; and 
would have won the favour of the nation, which in process 
of time they would have abused ; I know weD that I shall 
still find difficulties to overcome ; but I shall surmount them, 
^ and be enabled to acknowledge the infinite obligations which 
I have to the King your master. 

I know into what embarrassments tiie late King my brother 
threw himself when he suffered himself to be shaken with 
respect to France ; I shall certainly prevent tiie Pariiament 
from meddling with foreign affidrs, and I shall separate 
them as soon as I see that they show the least ill wilL 

It is your business to explain to the King your master 
what I tell you tiiat he may not find fault with my having 
so prompdy taken such an important resolution; and with- 
out consulting him, as I ought and am willing to do in 
every business ; but I should have seriously injured my 
affairs, if 1 had only delayed a week, for I should have re- 
mained bereft of the revenue^ I preserve, and the least 
opposition from those who should have refused to pay the 
taxes, would have induced me to levy them by force ; 
whereas I shall contend now to be authorized by law and 
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kiviB ht very easy for me to compel those ivbo aredis* 
posed to oppose what I do. 

The King of England added thereto every kind of pro^ 
testation of gratitude and attachment for your Majes^. 
He told me that without your Majes^'s support and pro- 
tection he could undertake nothing of what he had a mind 
to do in favour of the Catholics ; that he knew well enough, 
he would never be safe, unless the liberty of conscience 
for them should entirely he established in En^and, that he 
will devote to tiiat work his entire application as soon as 
he shall perceive any possibility to do so, that I had seen 
how easily he had been acknowledged and proclaimed King, 
^hat the rest would go on the same way by conducting him* 
sfilf with firmness and wisdom* 

I told his Britaxmic Majesty I should not take upon me 
to reply forthwith to what he did me the honour, to tell me, 
l^at I never could doubt the sincerity of his sentiments 
towards your Majesty, and that I thought him too inge- 
nuous and wise to do any thing which might alter a con- 
nexion founded on so much experience and ^ason; that I 
should givt an account to your Majesty of what he had said 
to me, and tiiat after having reflected on it, I should fi^eely 
tell him my sentiments which . ought to have no weight at 
all until I should speak in your Majesty's name; that I 
should however tell him of myself and without thinking of 
it any more, that your Majesty is in such a position as to 
have nothing to desire for the augmentation of your power 
and grandeur ; that your Majes^ set bounds to your con- 
quests at a time when it would have been easy for your 
Majesty to augment them : tiiat your friendship for the late 
King of England and for him whom I had the honour to 
address had induced you to support their interests abd those 
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of royalty in this country; that Gvod had blessed the de- 
signs of your Majesty every where ; and that I was sure 
your Majesty wouhi feel more than common pleasure m 
seeing him raised to the government of the three kingdcHns; 
that I had no doubt his conduct would always prove coo^ 
fermable to what he owed to his reputation, and resd in- 
terests, which will consist in preserving your Majesty's 
friendship, and that it is just to leave the management of 
his domestic afBurs to his own judgment. . I did not think, 
it, su%, to be my duty to combat, without having maturely 
reflected on it, a resolution, already taken and wluch my 
reasons would not have altered ; nay, I believed, your Ma* 
jesty's dignity required I should not look aflrighted for the 
sole interests of your Majesty, by an assembling of Parlia- 
ment, when the King of England shows no apprehension 
from thence* 

My Lord Rochester came this morning to me in the name 
of his Britannic Majesty, in order to explain to me at more 
length the motives for convening Parliament; he added tQ 
what the King of England had told me, that if he had not 
prevented the petitions which were about to be addressed 
to lum, the Keeper of the Seals and the Marquis of Hali- 
fax would not have failed of pressing him to convene a 
Parliainent ; that he had wished to prevent theip, and show 
that what he does is done spontaneously; that the present 
adviantage %vhich he derives from this declaration consists 
in getting possession of the revenue which the late King pf 
England enjoyed, as well as of his crown; that he would 
have been too chargeable to your Majesty, if he had been 
obliged to ask of your Majesty such considerable succours 
as he should have been in need of, that %vhaj; he does ex- 
empts him noways from having recourse to your Majesty, 
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and that he hopes your Majesty will be pleased in the be« 
g^ning of his reign to help him to sustain its weight ; that 
this new obligation, joined to so many others, will still more 
engage him not to deviate from the path, which he thought 
the late King his brother ought to keep with respect to 
your Majesty ; that this will be the means of rendering hitt 
independent of the Parliament, and of enabling him to sup- 
port himself without Parliamei^ if he should be refused 
the continuation of die revenues the late King enjoyed. 

My Lord Rochester forgot no reason which he thought 
calculated to convince me that your Majesty runs no ha« 
zard by succouring the King of England at present with a 
considerable sum ; that it is supporting his work, and 
enabling him to be consistent with himself ; that as to him, 
he has not altered his sentiments, and that it was his own 
opinion the King his master cannot well support himself 
without your Majesty ^s aid and assistance; that it would 
be leaving him at his people's iaercy, and in a situation to 
be ruined, if yOur Majesty did not give him new marks of 
your amity on such a decisive occasion, and that on this 
eommencement depended all the happiness of his master. 

I told my Lord Rochester, that a few dajrs smce, so 
many important and unforeseen events had taken place 
that it would be imprudent for a foreigner like me to pre- 
sume to judge of what is to be done in the present junc- 
ture, that the word parliament did not frighten me, that I 
knew, by experience, they had no force besides what they 
obtained from a court cabal, or an intelligence with minis^ 
ters ; that I was aware of the diflFercnce, between the past 
and present time, and with what firmness the new King Of 
England would, from his own temper, conduct business ; 
that I well perceived him to be in a nice and very perilous 
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cDnjimctiire, that I could not however forbear approving <^ 
the resolutioD he had taken to maintain himself in the pos« 
pession of the whole revenue of the King of Eng^d, that 
the calling of a Parliament would give a stfong hope to the 
foes of the Duke of York smd of rojralty, that they would 
use every kind of artifice to throw him into embarrass* 
ments; from which he would be unable to extricate him- 
self; that nothing would be granted him, but upon very 
hard terms; and that it would then prove alike perilous 
either to accept or to refuse diem; that neverdieless I 
should not fail of acquainting your Miyesty with the state, 
of afEairs smd with what I had been told about the present 
want of a considerable succour ; that formerly such a re-* 
quest would have appeared incompatible with the design of 
convening a Parliament ; that your majesty was prepossess- 
ed with a great deal of esteem and confidence for the King 
of England, that I had been happy enough to execute widi 
some success die orders I had received from your Majesty 
concerning him ; that he was a better witness of it than any 
body else, since it was with him I had treated about the 
Duke of York's right to the crown and his return frottt 
Scotland, and his being restored to the councils and to the 
functions of the admiralty, that I was glad to treat now 
with a minister who was m so high a credit with a great 
King whose brother-in-law he has the honour to be ; and 
Aat the concerns he had held with me while he had the' 
direction of the finances had inspired your Majesty with 
a great deal of esteem for him. 

He replied hereto in terms full of respect, and said ta 
me, I am once more employed to ask money of you. I 
should not do it so boldly if I did not think the money wfll 
be turned to a good account, and that die Kbg your mas- 
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ter cdnaot lay it out in a better -way; be assured your foes 
and those jof the King my master would be overjoyed should 
nothing considerable be done for him in France on an oc- 
casion like this* Mind to represent to the King your mas- 
ter the importance of putting mine in a condition where he 
shsdl need nottuag but his friendship, and not depend on his 
subjects so that they^ can give him laws. 

This, Sire, is the faithful accoimt of what happened h^re 
until to-day* I shall hot be bold enough to form fixed 
judgments upon the time to come. England is too liable 
to frequent revolutions and great changes, to foretell what 
win happen. It 'appears to me, from everything I can look 
into, that the factions have not abandoned their designs, 
and that their minds are not out of conceit with their aver- 
sion for the Catholic religion* Those who offended tlie 
Duke of York ^nd wished to undo him, think he will al- 
ways remember it and never forgive them. Every thing 
however looks calm, and it is a great advantage for his 
Britannic Majesty peaceably to get possession of the crown 
and the revenues requisite to sustain it* The present uti- 
lity to be derived from the calling of Parliament is that it 
will restrain even those who have a design of embroiling 
matters, because they think they will have a more plausi- 
ble pretence for doing so when Parliament shall be assem- 
bled. If I dare give your Majesty my advice, I think your 
Majesty should begin by manifestations of friendship and 
confidence to the King of England. 

I expect every day a bill of exchange of 50,000 livres, 
which jcuned to another of a. like sum which is already 
here, will enable me to make a payment of one hundred 
diousand livres« I shall, however, not make it without an 
express order, and I ^all contrive matters so that people 
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here shall approve of my not dispensiiig with the mks in 
a time when nothing appears to be caqpable of disturbing 
the King of Eng^d. I shall have the honour, by the 
next courier to give your Majesty an account of the effect 
which the rumor of convening a Parliament will have pro- 
duced. I shall try to penetrate into the designs of minis- 
ters, and into the divers motives of each of them. They 
were very glad to have, singly, a share in the resolution of 
assembling a Paiiiament; but the undertaking to seize up- 
on the revenues of the customs and excise, wluch were to 
expire with the late King of England's decease, will ex- 
cite a great ferment and lead the most judicious to conjec- 
ture that the king of England wants to act with full hands. 
I shall take all possible care to be well informed of every 
thing, to the end that your majesty may command me what 
will suit your service. If your Majesty thinks it proper, to 
send hither promptly a considerable sum, I shall not dis- 
burse more on that account, and I 'shall do nothing of my 
own head, unless I should see a rebellion formed and it 
should be absolutely necessary to afford the King of Eng- 
land a prompt assistance. 

It is, as far as I can judge, very important that your 
Majesty should be pleased to allow some facility concer- 
ning the affair of the decree which forbids English vessels 
to transport merchandize belonging to the Genoese. I shall 
make the best use I can of the orders which I expect from 
your Majesty on that subject. The Marquis de Croissy's 
dispatcl^ of the ninth of February has already produced a 
very good effect. If the orders I shall receive are not suf- 
ficient to settle the business to the entire satisfaction of his 
Britannic Majesty, I shall wait imtil your Majesty has been 
informed of all that happened, and I shaU certainly find 
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meanal to get time, till I have received new orders. Your 
M^esty judges well, enough that it is of importance the 
King of England's reign should not begin with a misun- 
derstanding between your Majesty and him* The ground 
of the affair exists no longer since the Genoese submitted 
to all your Majesty prescribed to them. 

The King of England told me this evening, I sent my 
Lord Rochester to you and made no scruple to represent 
to the King your master the need I stand in of his assist- 
ance. You know my situation ahd how important the 
juncture is for me. He told me after that, that by the last 
letters from Brussels the Duke of Monmouth was, e3g)ect- 
ed there, and that the ambassador 6f Spain had asked him 
this morning in what manner he wished the Duke of 
Monmouth to be treated ; that he had answered him that 
every body knew the conduct the Duke of Monmouth had 
held towards him, and that it was not his business to give 
any advice upon what the King of Spain or his ministers 
think they ought to do ; that they had their orders or would 
recei^^e new ooes, and that it was their business to judge 
what suits the service and dignity of their master. They 
have arrested at Dover a very trusty domestic of the Duke 
of Mcmmouth, whose name is John Quibring : he came 
from Flanders : he had set off from thence before the sick- 
ness of die late King of England ; . It is however believed 
something will be discovered by his means. The King of 
England charged me this evening with a letter of his own 
hand far yom: Majesty. 

I am with the profound respect I owe, &c. 

BARILLON. 

Pebruary 19th, 1635, 
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THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

February ^20th, 1685- 

M. BariUon: your two letters of the 12thf and 17th, of 
this mcmth have been delivered to me by the courier you 
dispatched to mp ; and I learned with astonishment and a 
very sensible sornyw the so sudden death of the King of 
England ; it was, nevertheless, not a litde consolatory for 
me to be informed by the same letters of all the graces God 
bestowed upon that Prince towards the close of his Jife, 
and of the haj^iness he had so worthily to profit thereby. 
(It shall however be kept very secret by me what happen- 
ed in his last moments.) 

I address you the letter I write with my own hand to 
the King his brother, and you cannot too strongly express 
to him, when you deliver it to him from me, how much I 
interest myself widi every thing that concerned him, and 
how much pleasure I shall always take in procuring his 
prosperity and happiness. 

Observe weU how the minds are actually disposed both 
at the court where you are and in the ci^ of London, and 
in the provinces, what manoeuvres are resorted to by the ca- 
bals opposed tt> the rojral authority and the Catholic religi- 
on, which are the intrigues of the Prince , of Orange and 
Duke of Monmouth, who are the principal promoters there- 
of; whether their factions are powerful, what measures the 
Duke of York takes (what may be the force of the Catho- 
lic party in Enc^land) with regard to religion, whether he 
means to make a proclamation which gives a free exercise 
to every religion and consequendy to the Catholics: whe- 
ther he will not cause the Catholic Lords detained in the 
tower to be set at liberty ; to whom the Kip^ will give the 
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principal dfices ; what measxires he takes to secure the sea- 
ports, and most important places ; whether he can trust 
the troops kept at the expense of the Crown ; whether the. 
principal commanders are strongly attached to hiaf interests 
who are those he ought to cHstru^t, or on whom he may 
safely depend. 

(What changes he makes amoxig the officers of the troops, 
what funds he has to support them.) 

In tlus manner endeavour to be perfectly well informed 
and*to give me an exact account of all the means, the said 
King possesses to support his authority, and of every thing 
he ought to apprehend,^o that I may he well informed, and 
I Shan model my resolutions upon your information : as I 
am ve|y well pleased with the conduct the Eai4 of Sun- 
derland has pursued since he got agsdn into the administra- 
tion of affairs, you ought to i'ender lum near the King of 
England all the good offices you can and even give him to 
imderstand jf you think it necessary, that his preservation 
will be very agreeable tome. You can also assure the 
Dutchess of Portsmouth of the continuation of my protec- 
tion. 

I have just given orders to send you at present by bills 
of exchange a sum of five hundred thousand livres, that you 
may assist the King of England according to the most ur- 
gent wants^he may feel in tlie beginning of his government, 
trusting that you will behave herein with all the prudence 
requisite to render this succour as useful as possible to the 
welfare of his affairs and to make him look on it as a most 
essential proof of my friendship which anticipates his wants 
in the present conjuncture. 

I have no doubt he will be suflSciently disposed by his 
own interest, to prevent the Prince of Orange or the Duke 
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' of Momnou&'t pnuag into Eog^d ; but if, against my 
opirnoQ, he appears to you disposed to conseut to either, 
yott eaimot too strongly represent to him, of how much im- 
portance it is to him to take effective measures, to prevent 
their kmding there, and joining the cabals which oppose the 
establishment of his authority. In one word, the Prince of 
Orange's designs are not only incompatiUe with the safetjr 
of his person and government, bqt also with the connexions 
that may subsist between the Kings of Fnmce and England. 
I also receive at this moment via London, your letters 
of the 13di, }4th and 15th, which principally inform me fA 
ihe circumstances of die sickness and death of the late King 
of Englsmd ; and as they show me likewise, that the shut^ 
ting of the sea^ports has been enjoined merely to prevent 
the Prince of Orange or the Duke of Monmouth's making 
pretence of the late King's illness for passing into £ng« 
land, I have no doubt, the King now reignbg will be still 
more careful to prevent any of them from o-eating new 
troubles against his government, and he . could not cease 
from that precaution, without damaging himself very much, 
imd exposing himself to great perils. 

In the present situation of affairs in Eng^d, I thought 
I could not charge my Lord Arran with a letter for 
the King, inasmuch as that which I wrote to him, on 
our common auction, and his succession to the crown 
was against usage, and as it was through a pure 'motive 'of 
friendship, I trampled upon the rules that would have 
bound me to wait till that change should have been com- 
municated to me ; therefore I desire you will inform the 
King of the reason why I gave no letters to my Lord, and 
you may besides render him all the good oflSces you can, in 
order to procure him near the new King, all the advantages 
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that may suit him ; looking upon him as a person who has 
always ahetm for the King's aenrice, all the attachment 
which the z^al he had for the late King of Eng^d could 
allow him, and which he will continue to have for the pre* 
6ent King* 

I give no answer to the points of your letter which re- 
gard the complaints the English make an account of a 
few vessels of that nation.having been taken and carried 
to Toulon ; for I am sure, the orders I gave iA have them 
released, and all I' Wrote to you, must have fully satisfied 
the King of England, and removed every cause of com" 
plaint of his subjects. 

THE KING TO M. BARBLLOif . 

Febfttary 36th, 1685. 

M. Barillon, your second courier, delivered me your 
letters of die 18th and 19th of this months of which the 
first informs me eatactly of every thing of inome;nt that 
happened pending the four days of sickness of the late 
King of England, and die other, of the resolution the pre- 
sent King has taken to call a new Parliament, and to as- 
semble it in the month of March next $ I had no wish upotl 
the first point ¥Hbiich you have not fully gratified i I shall also 
tell you that, after having given the King of England pard' 
cular marks of the share I took in his grief, I have Iike« 
wise shown it publicly, at first by putdng a stop at my court 
to the ball and opera diversions, and then by going inta 
mourning, which I haVe resolved to wear as long as die 
late King ordered it for the decease of the late Queen piy 
spouse. 

You have seen by the dispatch of the -^Oth of this months 
that I anticipated the request which the King of Englanil 
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made to you for a succour in man^^ a&d that you are now 
enabled to do it beyond what he could hope for* I also 
approve of the resolution he took to cafl a new ParKament 
in onler to assemble it in the month of March ; and the 
reasons he relies on persuade me, he could not take a better 
course ; having besides too good an opinion of his wisdom 
to doubt that any thing can happen which should possibly 
detach him from the connexions he formed with me. 

As M. jA^vaux writes to me that the Duke o£ Mon- 
mouth on the nig^t of the 2(Xh, left the Hague in great 
secrecy to cross into England, I am sure I shall hear by 
your first letters, what measures the court where you are, 
has taken to withstand the designs that Duke may medi* 
tate, and that you will be able at the same time to give 
me a part of the intelligence I asked of you by my dispatch 
of the 20di ; as it is very likely that the Prince of Orange 
and Duke of Monmouth's c^ala. will not remain inactive 
in the commencement of the new reign, and that it might 
also be (tisturbed by the various sects which have an inter- 
est in preventing the establishment of our religion. 

I have chosen Marshal Lorge to go and compliment the 
King of England on his accession to the crown, and con- 
dole on the deatii of the late King his brother* I can have 
no doubt the coiut where you are must be pleased with 
what 1 wrote to you by my dispatch of the 12th, and by 
the preceding, about the English vessels which trade^ 
with the city of Genoa, and I have given orders that the 
last which was sent into ToulcMi, should be released, and 
that henceforth non^ should be disturbed on its voyage ; 
so that as soon as my orders shall reach the commanders 
of my ships, there will no longer occur any thing that can 
afford the English cause of complairit. 
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I send you a letter for the Dutchess of Portsmouth, and 
<^ ddiveriiig it to her, you may confirm to her the assur* 
arices I give her of my protection. 

M. BARIU.ON TO THE KING. 

February 26th, 1685. 

I received the day before yesterday your Majesty's dis- 
patch of the 20th of this month, by the return of the cou- 
rier I had dispatched. I repaired instandy to the King of 
England, and gave him the letter in your Majesty's hand-> 
writing, which he was so kind as to make me read : he ap- 
peared to me to receive with a deep sensibility the testimo- 
nies of your Majesty's friendship; I thought I ought not 
to wait for another opportunity, nor put off informing him 
of the <^are your Majesty had taken to gather in so short a 
a time, hiHs of exchange for the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand livres, and to send them to me tg the end that I might 
use them in such a way as would suit his service. That 
Prince was greatly surprized, and told me, with tears in his 
eyes, " The King your master only is capable of acting in 
** a manner so noble and so full of goodness to me ; I con- 
" fess to you that I am more sensible of what he has done 
*^ on this occasion, than any thing that can take place during 
" the remainder of my life ; for I clearly see the bottom of 
" his heart, and how much he desires that my affairs should 
" prosper : He has anticipated my wishes and prevented 
" even my wants ; I never can be grateful enough for such 
" generous conduct ; express to him my gratefulness, and 
" assure him of the attachment which during my whole life 
« I shall feel for him." 

I cannot. Sire, express the joy that Prince had to see so 
prompt and solid a mark of your Majesty's friendship, and 
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how readily your Majesty had sent so considerable a ^um. 
In order to take away nothing from what he owed to your 
Majesty, I told him I should frankly confess to him that, 
in the confusion in which I was at the moment of the late 
King of England's demise, I had not thought of dispatch-' 
ing a courier to inform your Majesty thereof, and that I 
had not represented to your Majesty how important it was 
to send him a speedy succour; that, if thereby I had com- 
mitted a fault, it was sufficiently amended by what your 
Majesty has spontaneously done. The King of England 
interrupted me, by saying, that he could not enough admire 
your Majesty's foresight and care in giving him so readily 
such an essential mark of your amity; that your Majesty 
should not have cause* to regret it ; and that he should keep 
in his mind what your Majesty did to secure Ae crown 
upon his head. 

As soon as I had left him, he shut himself up with my 
Lords Rochester, Sunderland and Godolphin, and related 
to them what I hs^ told him from your Majesty, in terms 
stronger even tha» those he had used to me. They came 
on^ after the other to whisper in my ear, that I had restored 
life to the King their master, and that, though he was sure 
of your Majesty's friendship, this latter proof, so seasona" 
bly given, obliged him beyond all measure. 

I expected certainly that your Majesty's conduct in this 
case would produce a good effect, but I did not thmk I 
should receive for it so many testimonies of gratefulness, 
and I see thereby that it had perhaps been intended to in- 
spire the King of England with some apprehension that 
your Majesty would not make such great efforts to support 
him. This, however, is an opinion of my own ; for I have 
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always seen* in the conversuCion of Ua Biitaimic Majesty a 
great confidence in your Majesty's friendship* 

I am now to give your Majesty an account of what had 
£dlen out the day before, when I had a conference with the 
three ministers. My Lord Rochester, as president of the 
council, expbdned to me in a few words what they *were 
charged by the King their master to tell me^ which was 
to represent to your Majesty the necessity of his affairs, 
and of how much importance it was to him to be succoured 
in the beginning of his reign.. 

My Lord Rochester entered then upon the discussion of 
the treaty made with the late King of England ; we agreed 
about every thing, even of what was wanting to complete 
the payment of three years of subsidy elapsed. My Lord 
Rochester said, there had always been between him and 
me a difference upon this account^ because he haid expect- 
ed and believed that your Majesty would give two millions 
per annum for three years; that it was true I had said oa 
my side that I never was authorized to promise above fif- 
teen hundred thousand livres for. each of die last two years , 
that this difficulty had not been removed, that the fourth 
year, which is nearly past, had not even been spoken of, bc» 
cause it was not foreseen that your Majesty would have 
been willing to discontinue a subsidy to the late King of 
England, whose conduct in every thing was so agreeable to 
your Majesty, and which had so litde flagged on any occar 
sion. K replied to that, I should not choose to speak con«- 
fidently on matters of fact unless they were entirely certain, 
but that I could not go beyond my powers, and had not 
done it ; therefore we were to abide by what we had agreed 
upon ; that I should not omit to represent to your Majesty 
every thing they had said, to the end that your Majesty 
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QMg^ see ivfait your Majesty shoiM deem siutadble to your 
own service and to the wel&re of die King of 'England's 
aiiauiu 

My Lord Rochester ended with sajring, the ambassador 
and I never had any serious controversy, for as the Kmg* 
hb master's supply was a gradfication without conditions, 
I had no right to quarrel about the amount more or less; I 
beUeve however diat our mutual transacdons promoted the 
service of both kings, and diat they did not £ue the worse: 
He added, that it was his sentiment to continac treating the 
same way, and to estaUish a confidence and connexion like 
that which already succeeded so welL I acceded to his 
proposition by adding thereto that, though the late King 
of England had not formally bound himself to renounce 
his treaty with Spain, he had neverdieless managed that 
matter in such a way as was to be expected of him; dial 
the present King was still more at liberty; and that he was 
no wise boi^id to that treaty, widi the execution of which 
die King his brother had judged himself to be sufficimidy 
dispensed. The three ministers agreed to what I said, and 
told me that the King their master amsidered himself as 
entirely disengaged from the obligation which the late 
King had omtracted., however slight it might be, 

I engaged to write to your Majesty to favour efficacious- 
ly the propositions which my Lord Churchill was to make 
your Majesty, for a present and considerable succour. We 
had yesterday another conference by command of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, but there was no longer any mention of 
what we had discoursed upon in the preceding one. The 
ministers endeavoured by turns to give me to imdeistand, 
that they thought they ought no longer to treat of, nor to 
discuss, the mterests of the King their master widi me j that 
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your Majesty had preveoied their saying any thbg; and 
tlmt so frank and generoiis^a prooeedmg from, your Miges- 
ty, had obliged the King their master to give them orders 
to express to me his gratitude, and to intreal: me to r^re- 
sent it to your Majesty such as he feebit ; that .my Lord 
Churchill had no other charge but to thank your Majes^, 
and that for the remainder, it was left to my knowledge of 
the situation of aifoirs to induce youx Majes^ to do as ydlur 
Majesty should please; since it was thought noting oug^t 
to be ask^d of a Prince who prevented in advance the caU 
for any favour that could be esqiected of him* 

The Kingof England spoke tome yesteiday several times, 
and told me that he feels tl^ most lively gratitude, aQd thinks 
himself to be in a condi^on not to fear any .thing, assured as 
he is of your Majesty's fiiendship. I dwell, perhaps, too 
long upon those matters; but it is, methinks, to the pui)- 
pose your Mi^esty should know how sensible his Britannia. 
Majesty and his ministers were to what your Majesty had 
done. I have not yet given any mcmey; as some days 
must expire before the 'bills of exchange become regularly 
due, and it is not even desired I should press the pa3nxiient 
thereof, i;& order not to give rise to any surmise at the ex- 
change.of what is going on« Thus I shall receive new 
orders from your Majesty before I shall be in a condition 
to make any considerable payment* It does not appear to 
me that any anxiety is entertained here to get money. Your 
Majesty is so perfectly confided in, that the money is 
thought to be at my house as safe as if it was at WhitehalL 
I am perhaps mistaken, but I tibink your Msyesty cannot 
do any thing that will be of more advantage for the time . 
to come ^an to have prevented what could be desired on . 
30 important an occasion. 

f 
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His Britumic Majesty told me to bute 98 l«8t evenii^, 
^^ I do not comider the conditdcaa I am in; but the ailnadoii 
^^Imigfatbein. AQ is peaceable in England and Scotlnd 9 
^^ But the King your master succoured me at a time when 
'^he could not know whether there would be aseditipn in 
^^ l^aodofkf and whether I should not ho drivcQ out from 
« thence." 

The King of England went yesteiday puhUcly to hear 
Mass, in a litde cte^l belongu^ to li|e Qjaeen his wife, 
a^ door of which was open; it&s furnished a txxjpc fior ve* 
ry general conyersation. He told me the day belbre, that 
every one ought to act according to bis own judgment, and 
confermably to his own temper i that a dissimuUtion of his 
friigion was opposed to his way of acting, that the disa£* 
fected would have taken advantage of his fears if he had 
shewn any; that if he ventured any thing therel>y, he 
thought himself bpundin conscience to profess his rdigloq 
openly; that he was persuaded God had not aUowed the 
King his brothef the possibility to make a public profe^oD 
of his religiOR, but just at the pc»nt of deadi, because he 
had be^ top much afr^d of shewing himself to the eyes 
of the world such as he was ; that, however, he had been 
sdUe to dp it on divers oecasions without any peril ; that he 
hoped Cod wiQ pis^ect him; and since your Majesty is 
pleased to support him, and to show him so sincere a friend-* 
ship he thinks he has nothing to fear. 

That prince gave me a full explanation of hi* design coor 
eeming the Catholics,^ which is to establish them in an en- 
tire freedom of conscience and^exercise of religion* This 
can cmly be done with time, and by leading nmitters little 
by little to that end. His Sritannic Majesty's plan is to 
bring it about with the succour and help of the episcopal 
party^ wh^ch he looks upon as t}ie Ro^al partjr; and J do 
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not' percem tint hb design can. tend to finrour dw Moti« 
€x>nfeniu8te and Preabyterims, whom he coosiden as real 
I cpUKificaos« 

This project oug^t to be conducted with a good deal of 
prudence, for It wUl be stoutly withstood m process of thiie» 
At present nodnng is known thereof, besides what the late 
King of England had ab^ady determined upon; dwt ia^ 
that all Cathdics shall be unrestrained, and all judges riiaH 
be eiqireasly forbidden firoin pursuing or dbturbing them* 
Thds is resdved, and w^l be executed with firmness* There 
eafit no longer any Lords imprisoned hi die tower. 

The report is widely spread here that the late King of 
Englahd died a Catholic ; nay, many circumstances thereof 
are puUished smd his Britannic Majesty does not take any 
trouble to destroy them* It is his opinion, he cannot be 
blanded for having assisted die King his brother to die in 
. that reli^on of which he makes himfelf an open profes^ 
sidn. However the late King of finghtid's memory is be<* 
spattered on that account by die aealous Protestants, who 
reproach him with having cheated the world, by openly 
profiessing a>eligion which was not in his heart. Some say 
he was beset by his brother in his ilhiess, and compelled 
to declare himself a Roman CadioUc. The .most factious 
maintain that it appears now dearty there was a idot of 
the Papists, that the late King of England was concerned 
in it as well as the IKJce of Y(»rk, and that the suspidonS 
which were entertained on that subject are entirely con^ 
firmed* r 

The body of the late King of England was the day be- 
fcH-e yesterday carried to Westminster, and* in the evening 
buried without ceremony, all the peers and officers of die 
fiolace w^re present ;' they broke their staves and insigniji 
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of their. oliDe over the gnw«. Yesterday monuBg hk Bri> 
tannic Majesty confirmed aU those who were possessed of 
such offices as were not to be found in his household when 
he was Duke of Y<»-k; that is, the office of Lord High 
Stewaid, Lord High Chamberlain, Lord Treasurer of the 
Household, Comptroller, Vice-Chamberiain, and other of- 
ficen who have a species of jdrisdicdon. It is not the 
same thing with the Lords of the Bedchamber, Master of 
the Hone, and Master of the Wardrobe. It is thought he 
will pya these offices to diose who were attached to him- 
self. The confirmadoQ of the officers pf die palace is suf- 
ficiently approved of by the, wotid* It is, however, only 
for a time, and there are some among them, if I am not 
mistaken who will not be always retained. 

My Loid Sundeiiand was very sensible of what I told 
him about the order I had to uphold him near the King his 
master, if he wanted it. 

My Lady Portsmouth is uneasy about th^ treatment she 
fears she may experience in her own affidrs. What I tdd 
her oi the continuation of your Msjesty^s protection, gave 
her tire only consolatioai she has had since the.deadi of the 
late King of England. 

My Lord .Rochester was to-day declared Lord Hi^ 
Treasurer, and accepted the staff. His Brit»mic Miqesty 
told me two days ago, that he would give, as he also did 
to*day, the office of chamberlain of the Queen his lady to 
my Lord Godolphin, wishing to retain him as well as my 
Lord Sunderland, in his most intimate confidence. 

They, aH three, drew up my Lord ChurchiU's ifistrUc- 
uons 'y. he set off this morning. They told me the whole 
instructions consisted in thanking your Majesty, and giv- 
ing you plainly to understand the gratefulness of the King 



tlieiir master, Sot your Majesty's havnig sponftabeously dsx- 
ticipated what could be asked of you. 

It had been said at court that die Treasury would te« 
main in the hands of the comyussioiiers, tail Pariiam^t 
should meet; but the King of England did not think it 
proper. , There were some among them whose past con- 
duct had very much dis^eased him, smd he, judged that 
affiurs could be supported only by a man of credit and au- 
thority, such as my Lord Rochester. 

The news from Spodand, imports 4hat the proclamation 
took place at Edinburgh attended by a great copcourse of 
people, and widiout tmy difficulty* The same happened 
at York, and in all the cities of England. No doubt is en- 
tertained that it will be received in, Ireland in the same 
•way. In short, there is no instance of so great a succes- 
sion being taken possession of, more peaceably or with less 
trouble. > . 

The King of England thinks he is assured of all die sea- 
ports, of the whole fleet, and all the troops. He knows 
well, however, that there are among them disaffected peo7 
pie, «id who, at the bottmn of dieir hearts, wish for quar- 
rels, but he is at the same time persuaded, that no one will 
be found who dares, to begin them, and that every aae is 
convinced it would be running straightway into certain ruin. 

Thci companies of the East-Indies, Africa, and Ham- 
bujfg, offered to pay the cu^tqmary duties^; all this is likely 
to last till Parliament meets ; then it is, that if there is any 
ill will, or designs formed against his Britannic Majesty, 
that (tiiose who formed .them wiU be bolder to come for- 
ward, and to undertake something* 

The King of England spoke to me several times, con- 
cerning the prince of Or^ge. I executed your Majesty's 



Qtdetnj and repmcBled to Ui Britasmic Mb^eirty) liow ioiu 
portant it was for die aafe^ of hm penon, and the rqpoae 
of his domkMOiis, that the Prince of Orange should not 
come now mto this comary, I forgot nodiing^ of what I 
tfaou|^ caleidated to give legidmate and wdl founded 
sospieioos of what mifjtA be undertaken hj a Prince, the 
presimipdYe heir of the Crown, bjr his wife, and whom the 
people would look upcm as liieir deliverer, bdng of their 
religion* It appeared to me afl- these considerations made 
a strong impression on the mind of the Kmg of England, 
and that, within himself, he had made the same reflections* 
I found, however, he was not determined on refusing the 
Prince of Orange, the permissi<»i to come, if he accomftt* 
med his request with odier things which may show his 
submission. His Britamiic Majesty^s opinion is, diat in 
the actual situatioiar of affiurs in this country, the Prince of 
Orange could not succeed, if he were openly to undertake 
to excite trouUes here. I replied, it was difficult to ima* 
gine that the Prince of Orange should so soon change his 
measures and sentiments, and that the rules of prudoice 
do not permit, that in the beginning of a reign which is not 
yet settled, all imaginable precautions should not be takeu 
to deprive the people of every pretence for se<fition. I 
added thereto that the connexion, which his Britannic Ma^ 
jesty pretends to preserve with, aiid the succours he ex- 
pects from your Majesty cannot be ^conciled with the 
Prince of Orange's designs, and that he wiB scarcdy de- 
sist from them. 

What I said was not controverted by the King of 'Eng- 
land ; but the opinion he has, that he ought not to show 
any fear in the outset, hinders his openly opposing the voy- 
age which the Prince of Orange will perhaps request to 
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tattke. AkngivMithbliiaBritatimcMayeitxcon^ 
wi^ aatjgipated pkamie^ nexing the Ptisice reduced to 
sdbmiasian. I shall not mnit my care to prevtenf the in- 
covremeiices tbait may happenu £rofDK that quarter* I caimot 
yet conunanieate to Your Majesty any thing certain on 
that score, ixntS news is rcsceived fn»n HoHand erf* what is 
doing diere and of the mannery^the Prince of Orange con- 
duOs hiatiadf* 

Tliere is no mention made here of die l>ake of Mon« 
mouth, no more liian if he had never been talked of. It 
was known to-day that the proclamation had been made at 
Dubfin with the same tranquillity as in Scotland and Eng- 

My Lqrd Arran arrived to-day ; I.did not fbil to render 
hixa all the good offices which your Majesty enjoined. - It 
^ippeaan to me, from the answer the Kingof Eng^andmade 
to me, that he has good reasons to hope he will be made a 
X^ord of the bed-chamber. Thjs is what most suits him at 

present. 

I am &c. 

BARIX-LON. 

His Britannic Majesty gave me this evening a letter in 
his own hand, as an answer to diat I had the honor to de- 
liver to him from your Majesty. I have arrived this mo- 
ment from Whitehall. The King of England told me that 
letters from Holland had been received and th^ the Prince 
pf Orange sent hither Overkirk, that both the Duke of 
Monmouth and he had been surprized at the news of the 
death of the late King of England ; that tfiey had to- 
gedier a long conference and diat the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had left the Hague without making known whither 
ht went* TThe King of England does not think ^he Prince 
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of Orange mSk drase to ask him for a permission to coine 
hidier ; and I plwnly perceive that there is less disposi^n 
in his mind to grant him that permission, as he is persuar 
ded die Prince of Orange's intentions are not correct witb 
regard to him. I shall take the requisite care to give the 
King of En^and plainfy to und^-stand, of what importance 
it is to him to take his precautions against tiie undertakings 
of the Prince of Orange. Chidley sent word that die Prince 
had given some money to the Duke of Monmouth. 

M. BABILLOK TO THE KING. 

March 1, 1685. 

Every thing is here perfectly quiet. Mass is puhGdy 
celebrated at Whitehall^ smd th6 King imd Q^ecn of Eng- 
land assist there together. The door of the chapel which 
is small, remains open, and the antichamber is filled wkb 
CatiioHcs and Protestants. 'At the elevation, tiiese latter 
withdraw, in order not to kneel down. 

It does not appear at present, that it has produced any 
dangerous eilect on the minds of sensible and reasonable 
people. I heard some zealous Protestants saying, that it 
was just the King of England should enjoy the exercise of 
his religiozi, as well as Queens and foreign ministers. But 
the mob of London is exasperated that the King of Eng^ 
land goes publicly to mass. And as ther^ are in London, 
great numbers of Presb}rterians and other sectaries, who 
are not of the Anglican church, tiiey would have prefer- 
red the King of England having^ contented himsdf with 
not going to the late King's chapel, or behaving himself 
like the non-conformists. His Bi^itannic Majesty told me, 
that I should see that this first step would not hurt him, 
and that conducting himself for the remainder of his reigi^ 
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with wisdom and prudence, thercLWOuld no inconvenience 
arise from a thing to which he must have come in process 
of time. 

.. Yesterday my Lord Clarendon was made keeper of the 
privy seal, and the office of president of the council that 
was vacant by the promotion of my Lord Rochester, to the 
officer of high treasurer, was given to my Lord Halifax. 
The King of England told me that haying preserved all 
the high officers of the household of the late King of Eng- 
land, his brother, he had been pleased to give one more 
mark of moderation, by not leaving my Loi-d Halifax en- 
tirely without a station ; that he knew and could never trust 
him ; that he gave him no share in the true secret of af- 
fairs, and that his post of President would only serve to 
show, his litde credit. That Prince added thereto, that in 
these beginnings, he thought it to be his interest to intro- 
duce as few changes as possible, and to effect that, those 
who were most opposed to him, should pot believe them- 
selves to be quite ruined, and without any hope of being 
able to maintain themselves. 

The Prince went into a deep discussion with me of the 
reasons which induced him to retain in their former sta- 
tions, those who. are known to have been his most dange- 
rous enemies, whilst the King his brother was, living. He 
knows that it alarmed the Catholics whom he trusts, and 
that their opinion was, such offices ought forthwith to have 
been filled with men of quality, whose loyahy had been 
brought to the test. Those who always were of the court- 
party, are sorry that the offices were not changed ; each of 
them believes he ought to have had a share therein. In 
the main, even that does not seem to be prejudicial to the 
King of England at present, and it was important for him 

g 
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to give some tokens of lexuty in the commencement, and 
to cure people of the prevalent opinion that he never for- 
pves. The true motive is not to put out of all hopes, 
pe6ple whom he thinks capable of serving him, in render- 
ing Parliament more tractable, and disposing it to grant him 
the continuation of all the revenues he has taken possessi<»i 
of. Though there exists no formal opposition to tiiis, the 
secret murmur is very great ; and the English think all 
their privileges broken down, because those duties, the levy 
of which ought to have ceased at the death of the late King, 
are raised without the authority of law, the same way a^ 
during his life -time. 

The acts of Parliament which granted those taxes are 
directiy contrary to what is done ; and many people main- 
tain they would have been easier obtained from Pailiament, 
if circumspection and discretion had been used, to levy 
them only with its consent. 

However, possession gives a kind of right, and his Bri* 
tannic Majesty seems to be strongly determmed to keep 
up to it at any price ; thinking he cannot otiierwise main- 
tain himself. Other things were done upon the same mat- 
ter, which are but of litde moment. The excise which is 
called additional (they are augmented duties on wines, 
beers, and other drinks,) was granted to the late King for 
life ; but it was represented, that if the farm of those du- 
ties should fall short of the estimate, it would be impos- 
sUde to find money for the deficiency ; therefore it was 
resolved and inserted into the act of Parliament, that the 
farm should be given for three years only, and that the en- 
joyment of these duties should continue all the time that 
should be requisite to complete the lease which might have 
precetled the close of the life of the then reigning Kinjf, 
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Pending the letter days of the King of E^lsmd's iUness, 
the lease was renewed, jatofl the adjudication took place th^ 
day before his death. His Britannic Majesty maintains 
that it Was. done agreeable to the usual ^rms and confor- 
mably with the act of .Paiiiament; and thus it was ptiy- 
lished the appropriation of this duty shoidd be continued, 
which amounts to five hundred thousand pounds per an- 
num. ;It is one of the most considerable portions of his 
income. 

The King of England has resolved to cause himself to 
bt crowned in the Cathedral of Westminster, before the 
meeting of Parliament. A committee has been established 
to-dayto regulate the manner, to determine what ceremo- 
Bies can be omitted*, both to shelter the conscience of the 
King of England, and not to omit any essential ceremo- 
nies of the coronation, which are esteemed in England as 
things absolutely necessary for the establishment of the 
royal authority ; after which every thing that may be said 
or done against the King is reputed high treason. It is 
thought that expedients will be devised to remove the dif- 
ficulties which arise, from the difference of religion. 

M. Overkirk has arrived here ; the King of England 
told me he had brought him a letter from the Prince of 
Orange, worded in respectful and very submissive terms ; 
that he seemed not to have any . intention to come< hither, 
nor to think of requesting permission for it : that, thoftigh 
in. the main, his voyage could neither create any peril nor 
inconvenience, he was yet very glad that it had not taken 
place, as he did not very well know how to refuse such a 
permission, without showing an indiscreet fear .which 
might encourage his enemies ; that he knew, however, 
ftom what I told him, that it is- not your Majesty's senti- 
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ment, that he should give Ae Prince of Orange permission 
at present to pass into England ; Uiat his resolution is tak- 
en to conform, in every thing, to what will be most agree- 
aMe to your Majesty ; and that I may be assured that he 
w91 do nothing that shall not be wholly conformable to his 
obligations ; that he also hopes your Majesty will repose 
confidence enough in him, not to disappiove what he may 
be obliged to do for the strengthening of his authority, and 
• the welfare of his afiairs ; that he is well aware of his true 
interest, and that nothing in the world shall bring him off 
from the attachment he shall have, during his whole life, 
for the interests of your Majesty. 

I told the Prince, that it was true, your Majesty does 
not think it suitable that the Prince of Orange should ccmie 
to England in the present conjuncture ; that by his past 
conduct it may be sufficiently judged that he is governed 
by no other rule than his unbounded ambition, which cau- 
sed him to commit great faults ; that being pHsumptive 
heir of the crown, the people will cast their eyes upon him, 
and will favour him, oti account of his religion, that this 
circumstance may expose both his person and his domini- 
ons to great peril ; and that there seems to exist not one 
good reason why he should, without necessity, cotirt a danger 
that appears not to be an ordinary one ; that it is important 
also, to show, in diese commencements, a great deal of 
firmness, and not to apprehend any thing without good 
ground ; but that it is still more necessary to secure himself 
on all sides, and not slightly to expose such a large estab- 
lishment as that of which he enjoys a peaceable possession. 
That your Majesty principally considers what concerns the 
safety of his Britannic Majesty's person and dominions ; 
that your Majesty also believes it to be of great conse- 
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quence to him, in the beginning, not to do any thing liiat 
might be opposed to the connexions he wishes to preserve 
and which he holds to be advantageous to him ; that it can- 
not be doubted, the Prince of Orange's sole design is to 
weaken and to destroy them entirely if he could bring it a- 
bcRit ; and that his Britannic Majes^ cannot too so<»i and 
too vigorously deprive his foes of alL hopes of moving him 
or of making him change measures. 

I thought, Sire, I ought to speak widi force upon these 
matters ; for, as I had the honor to inform you, the King 
of England would not be sorry to see the Prince of Orange 
in a state of humiliation and submission* I shall not lose 
any opportunity to represent to him that the Prince of O- 
range's submission and respect will not be sincere ; and that 
he will show thereof just as much as necessity may compel 
him to do. All I have learned to this time induces me to 
believe the Prince of Orange himself does not think of 
coming yet, and that he has taken the resolution to conform 
his conduct^ at least in appearance, to what the King of 
En^and might wish* 

His Britannic Majesty told me yesterday that the Duke 
of Monmouth had waited upon the Princess of Orange, 
and made to her protestations of an entire loyalty and sub- 
mission, earnestly supplicating her, that she would please to 
assure him, that henceforth he should have no subject more 
zealous and more wedded to his service. I told the Prince 
that could only b^ looked upon as an artifice or an effect 
of the extreme necessity the Duke of Monmouth is reduced 
to ; eitiier to speak in such a way, or to come and dispute the 
crown with him, which he is unable to do ; that the Prince 
of Orange and Duke of Monmouth^s union ought to be 
very suspicious to him ; that yet I see with great joy that 
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lus foes are compeUed to submity and th&t your Majesty 
will hear vidi pleasure bow mvuh his aulihoii<y b strenib- 
ened widiin and widiout« 

From thence I tod^ occasion for speaking to his Britan* 
nic Majesty of the news frosn HcAand; I gave him acopy 
of the letter to read, which M« Avaux wrote on the SQtb. 
This Prince told me he knew neady the same matters from 
Chidley, that he saw the care that was taken to publish a 
great many falsehoods concerning a letter wludi he is sup- 
posed to have written to the Prince of Orange ; thsrt he 
would tell me the plain truth ; that on the day of the death 
of the King his brother, the post for Holland was stardilg, 
that he had thought he ought to inform his daughter of the 
event, without sending a messenger ; and that he had also 
judged, it would have been pushing affectation too far if he 
had not said any thing at all to the Prince of Orange $ that 
he had written to him two lines with hb own hand, in or- 
der simply to communicate to him the news, without jom- 
ing to it any other declaration either of friendship or of 
good will. That he was however, well aware what use was 
made of that note by supposing it was a letter filled with 
friendship and tenderness ; that for the future he would be 
more upon his guard, in order not to do any thing that 
might be interpreted against his intentions. 

The Duke of Ormond is to come back hither in the 
month of March, conformably to what had been resolved 
by the late King of England. There is nobody named yet 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The Primate, the Chan- 
cellor, and my Lord Grenard, who commands the troops, 
will have the administration of the government till that 
place is filled u^, as it has been the practice on diverse 
occasions. 
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Th^ Marquis of Grave wrote t6 the King of England a 
letter in terms very respectful and zealotis for his service. 
He mixt therewith a felicitation upon die convening of Par- 
liament, and on the subject of the Prince of Orange, which 
has been looked upon by Ms Britannic Majesty as a sign 
that the Spaniards intend to manage all their efforts here 
by parliaments, and upon a diminution of the King's au- 
thority. 

Just arrived from Whitehall: The King of England led 
me this evening into his closet, and told me that M. Over- 
kirk had requested of him a particidar audience some time 
before supper ; that having admitted him, he had told him 
that the Prince of Orange liot merely repented his conduct 
with regard to the late King of England, but that he also 
candidly acknowledged the faults he had committed against 
his Britannic Majesty now reigning; that he will do ever)" 
thing in his power to make amends therefor, and to de- 
serve his good graces by an entire submission to his will, 
and a sincere attachment to his interests, and that he would 
punctually follow what should be prescribed to him. The 
King of England told me,' his answer had been, he would 
always see with pleasure the Prince of Orange do his duty, 
and show a real repentance for the past ; but Aat he could 
not admit his submissions, nor think the protestations made 
in his name, sincere ; if his submission was not entire and 
unconditional : That the late King of England and he had 
established a connexion with your Majesty, to which the 
Prince of Orange had always been opposed ; and that, if he 
would change his sentiments concerning the interior policy 
of England, he must also do it with regard to your Majes- 
ty, and take a course different from that he had kept for a 
long time past, with respect to him ; that this first step was 
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ab$olutely necessary to die end that he might credit what 
should be told him from the Prince of Orange. 

M. Ovcrkirk made no reply t9 this discourse, which per- 
haps he did not expect. His Britannic Majesty told me I 
ought as early as to-day, g^ve your Majesty an account of 
what had taken place in this respect; and assure your Ma- 
jesty that no step would be taken but hand in hand with 
me, and agreeably to what your Majesty will judge most 
suitable; that the declaration he made to Overkirk, will 
give the Prince of Orange to understand what road he 
ou|^t to take to be reconciled with him. I tcdd his Bri- 
tannic Majesty that I should as early as to-day give your 
Majesty an account of M. Overkirk's discourse, that how- 
ever I should take the liberty to represent to him without 
having had leisure to reflect upon it, that so important a 
matter ought to have been confided to a man more mature 
and of more weight than M. Overkirk ; that, perhaps he 
had been advised to go farther than the Prince of Orange 
had prescribed to him: that this entire submission and 
such gre^t proffers ought to have been expressed in Ae 
Prince of Orange's letter ; that I thought he ought to stand 
upon his guard, and not su£Fer himself to be surprized by 
complimentary words which are only in the mouth of an 
envoy of the Prince of Orange. His Britannic Majesty 
told me, " do not fancy I suffer myself to be deceived or 
^^ amused. You see that at the first blush I wanted to speak 
" plainly, and take all hope from the Prince of Orange, that 
" I would admit him to justify himself only, when he should 
^^ have thoroughly changed his sentiments and conduct with 
" respect to the King your master." 

I shall duly apply myself to penetrate what may take 
place in order to inform your Majesty thereof. I know 
the consequence thereof. I am, &c. 
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M. bariujon to the king. 

March 5th, 1685. 

I received your Majesty^s dispatch of the 26th of Fe- 
l>ruary, by the return of the second courier I had dispatched. 
I gave the Kiog of England an account of what your Ma- 
jesty commands me to tell him upon the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and upon the confidence your Majesty has that he 
will never sufier himself to be engaged in any thing that 
might detach him from the connexions he has formed with 
your Majesty. That Prince declared to me, that he learns 
with a great deal of pleasure, that the project he had form- 
ed to assemble a parliament in the month of May is ap- 
proved of by your Majesty, and that your M^es^ found 
the reasons he has for doing so, solid and well founded. It 
is certain that this declaration has been very useful already 
in calming the minds of the people. The name of parliament 
is so agre^eable to the English, that it may prevent their 
feeling as )ively as they might /Otherwise do, the re-esta- 
blishment of the mass in Whitehall, and the profession the 
King of England openly makes of a religlcm against which 
ihe la¥rs have established very rigorous penalties. It can- 
not be doubted that the minds of the people are very much 
dissatisfied with this public religious exercise, which his 
Britannic Ms^es^has establibhed without hesitation. They 
conceive irom thence great apprehensions for the time to 
come, and fear the design has been framed to ruin the Pro- 
testant religion, and to tolerate no other besides the Catho- 
lic. It is a project so difficult in its execution, not to say 
impossible, that sensible people do not apprehend it ; but 
the people are susceptible of every kind of impression, and 
they are made to believe they will see the persecution 
against the Protestants exercised with as much rigour as 
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in the time of Queen Mary, when there were more Catho- 
lics than Protestants in England. 

The King of England and his' ministers do what they can 
to dissipate those fears, and to convince all reasonable per- 
sons, that his Britannic Majesty's intention is to govern 
according to the laws, and not to. undertake any thing 
i^inst the safety of the Protestant religion, provided the 
parliament grant him the revenue which is absolutely re- 
quisite to msdntain the government: It is also presupposed 
d&at parliament will consent that every persecution agaunst 
the Catholics shall ceaae, so that they may live in repose. 
I am informed that these questi(»is begin to be agitated, and 
it is already spoken of as what parliament will do when 
they meet. It is nearly agreed on all sides, that the penal 
laws against the Catholics will be abolished, and that those 
will no longer be pursued who shsJl content themselves 
with the Exercise of the Catholic religion within their own 
houses; there is not even any doubt entertained but the 
Catholic Lords will recover their seats in parliament. . 

The greatest difficulty regards the management of the 
militia and government. It is upon these points that par- 
liament will be likely to make a strong stand ; for it is the 
interest of the principal, Protestants not to suffer the Catho- 
lics to have a free access to the administration, because 
they believe that most fdaces would soon be filled with them. 
Some medium may possibly be found in that respect. It 
is already proposed that the Catholics shall have some 
places of trust in the King of England's househcdd, provi- 
ded they have ndther civil jurisdiction nor military cpm^ 
inand. 

The most important point, and which will be liable to 
the greatest difficulties^ will be tha^ of the reycq^e which 
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the KiHj^ of England contends to have for life. Paf liame&t 
on the contrary mean to grant it only for two or thi^e years 
at the utmost^ in order to establish an indispensable nece»* 
aity for assembling parliament more frequently. His Bri'" 
tannic Majesty will leave no stone unturned to avoid being 
obliged to it; but if it cannot be. otherwise, periiaps the 
King of England will at last content himself with obtain- 
ing forthwith for three years the confirmation of his reve- 
nue, because he may believe^ he will be afterwards able to 
obtain it for his life-time, and have leisure for putting him- 
self in such a condition that it will be impossible to disturb 
him in the enjoyment of that which he will then be in 
peaceable possession of. Something perhaps may be granted 
to him for the re-establishment of the fleet. It is an ex- 
pense which. parliament likes most to make, and which 
gives them the Ijeast jealousy. It is not possible that there 
should be made propositions dangerous or hurtful to royal" 
ty; but the Mrisest will be afraid of irritating the King of 
England, ^d of furnishing him with a pretence to establish 
a more absolute government, and to obtain by force what 
he shall have been refused by parliament; in which case it 
would be an easy matter for him to increase what he once 
would have established against the laws. It is also likely, 
that there will be s6cretly made divers propositions to him, 
in order by little and little to detach him from your Ma- 
jesty's interests, and engage him in other connexions ; but 
it is not my opinion that the King of England will take any 

step hereupon that may deprive him of ydur Majesty's 

^ • I* 

friendship. He kifiows weQ that it is his firmest and most 
solid.prop* 

The great efforts in this respect wiU n6;( be made so soon^ 
and the cabals which will be formed oif Obkt score cannot be 
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e3q>ected to succeed but after a length of time ; and when 
they see the afiaira of Europe in a condition different from 
that in which they arc now. However, it appears to me 
that the King of England is assiduously attentive to what 
concerns Parliament, and omits no occasion to take means 
that the members who are to compose the^ house of Com- 
mcHis n^ay be favourable to him, and may not run into such 
extreme resolutions as have agitated the preceding Parlia- 
ments. It had been proposed as a means to exclude those 
persons who may be suspected as being disaffected, to de- 
clare that nO one of those who voted for excluding the 
Duke of York from the succession, should be held qualified 
to be elected t>r. admitted to a seat in Parliament ; but this 
expedient was not approved of: it would be rendering ir- 
reconcilable many persons of whom a better deportment 
may be expected henceforth. It is the King of England's 
intention to extinguish as much as it will be feasible, the 
recollection of what took place with respect to the ex- 
clusion ;. and the more, because by long established usage 
no member of Parliament can be called to an account of 
punished for what he has said in his station of a member 
of Parliament. 

The same reasons obliged the King of England to con- 
firm the principal officers of the household^ and not to turn 
out my Lord Halifax. This moderation is much spoken of 
in London^ and by the zealous Protestants* It is imputed 
to my Lord Rochester, who, it is tiiought, had a design in 
tiiis way to manage the minds and to give a good opinion 
ot himself in the beginning of his ministry. This first step 
is not approved of by tiie Catholics ; tiiey think it isa com* 
mencement of remissness^and that if my Lord Rochester's 
advice prevails, they will be at last ruined by the same po- 
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-ficy which is now pursued to manage those people who are 
averse to them and to royalty. They say, the Duke of 
York had no more dangerous foe thafo my Lord Arlington, 
that it is he who first^ inspired the late King of England 
with those timid counsels 'which put him within a hair'd 
breadth of ruin ; that the Earl of I>anby did nothing hvtt 
follow the same plan ; and that Parliament was solely indu* 
ced to ruin the Catholics and undertake to deprive the 
Duke of York of the succession, because he supported that 
project and always made Parliament hope, that his Britan- 
nic Majesty would consent to it, on establishing for him a 
considerable revenue for his life. 

The other officers preserved, except the Duke of Ofr- 
mond, were alwjiys much opposed to the Duke of York's 
party. It is believed they wiH only in appearance change 
their conduct, and that if they tneet with an opportunity 
of showing their ill will, they will not miss it ; that mean- 
while they can do a great deal of mischief by encouraging 
those who credit them, and who think they do well by fol- 
lowing the advice of persons who occupy the high offices 
of the court. The King of England took this ' resolution 
without much consulting the Catholics whom he trusts 
most, he spoke to me about it, ever since the affair is made 
public, and told me he had thought he ought not directly 
to make a thorough change in the household; that those 
who remain in possession of their charges will be afraid to 
lose them, and that the others wiH entertain a hope to fill 
them, that all that win produce a good effect on the meet- 
ing of Parliament ; and that it will always be time enough 
to make changes when it shall be known how those who 
are retained in office, conduct themsdhres ; that with res- 
pect to my Lord Atlington, there would have beenf some 
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cruelty in dispossessing him at his advanced state of life df 
a charge which he cannot long enjoy; his afiairs being bc- 
udes in no good condition ; that if he had changed the 
others, it would have been said that he overturned every 
thing the late King of England had established, and that 
the resolution was taken to change all the remainder as weU 
as the household. 

His Britannic Majesty urged the same reasons to the 
principal Catholics, to prevent their appearing discontented 
as they are with what took place in tlus respect. There is 
a kind of council estaUished, of four persons among the 
Catholics, on whom the King of England relies most and 
whose advice has the greatest weight with him. This 
council is composed of my Lords Arundel, and Bellasis, of 
Messrs. Talbot and Germaine* The two latter were always 
attached to the Duke of Ydrk, and e:q>ected to see great 
changes in the first hour. Each stand up for a tilie, smd 
for being Lords of the bed-chamber. Which may be done 
In process of time, but I ido not think it will be before the 
meeting of Parliament. They fear that the same motives^ 
which impede their preferment nbw, will not be easily o- 
vereome hereafter. 

The King of England told me that M. Overkirk had 
once more repeated to him the assurances of an entire sub- 
mission from the Prince of Orange, and had offered to 
him what is called a full power; that he had talked there- 
upon with my Lords Rochester, Sunderland, and Godol- 
phin ; who had been, all three, for answering in a way that 
would shotv^, at a future^ay, whether the Prince of Or^ge's 
offers were sincere ; that for this reason he had repeated to 
him, at more length, all he had told him at first, with re- 
spect to your Majesty, and had declared to him that, un^ 
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lete tl^e jPrince of Orange should thoroug^y alter his sen* 
timents and conduct towards France, k would be impossi- 
ble for him t6 belie^ve that he really intended to side with 
him, because there was nothing of more importance to him 
ihm to preserve the friendship of your Majesty, that it was 
likewise necessary he should renounce every kind of com- 
merce and connexion with the Duke of Monmourth, and to 
afford a clear and certain proof of his change in this respect, 
he was forthwith to cashier the officers of the English troops 
whose loyalty was suspicious, and who, with good reason, 
may be thought to be attached to the Duke of Mcximouth ; 
That unless the Prince of Orange determined to do all this 
in a suitable way, Mr. Chidley should not receive any or- 
ders tp treat with him, nor to see him ; and Ae King of 
England will not believe that the assurances of his submis- 
Gioa are sincere. 

I told the King of England I had had leisure to think 
upon what he had dcme me the honour to tell me ; but that 
I could decide upon nothing of my own accord; that I 
nmst WMt for your Majesty's orders, to the end that I may 
tell him something which shall have some weight; that I, 
meanwhile, besought him to cbnsider whether there was 
any likelihood that' the Prince of Orange $h6uld have so 
soon resolved to change his measures and deportment; as 
he could not yetAnovr to a certainty how peaceful every 
thing was in England; that it ought, Aerefore, to be pre« 
sumed, either that what M. Overkirk said, Was. put into 
his head here, or that the Prince of Orange may possibly 
have ordered him to make all kinds of submissions, in case 
the affidrs in England should be in such a condition as to 
exhibit no appearance of trouble and disorder; that the 
Prince of Orange is of such a headstrong temper, and so 
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Utile tractable that he would haitUy 8ul»mt to promise any 
thing, contrary to all that he had.done before; that should 
he promise it, and give strong assurances thereof, tfaeie 
would be veiy litde likelihood that he would candidly re- 
nounce the engagements he entered into with the house of 
Austria, and the other princes opposed to the interest and 
jealous of thie gkny of York. That your Majesty, on your 
part, would not easily render your good graces to the Prince 
of Orange, and after all he has dpne, he oughtnot to hope, 
that a bare compliment will wipe off the past, and that 
your Majesty will be capable of easify crediting the as- 
surances which will be g^ven from him : that your Majesty 
desires nothing more than to see his Britannic Majesty uni- 
versally acknowledged by his subjects and in the peacea- 
ble enjo}rment of his crown; but that I had no doubt the 
submissions of the Prince of Orange wotild appear to you 
very dangerous, and that he peculiarly woul4 find a great 
deal of inconvenience and peril in suffering the Prince of 
Orange to come hither, who, by his presence would be able 
to put in motion and give force to the cabals which may be 
so easily formed, in a conjuncture like the present. 

The King of England replied to me that he did not be- 
lieve the Prince of Orange would choose to ask leave to 
come hither so soon ; that if he came and his conduct prov- 
ed ever sO little doubtful, he should welMcnow the means 
to bring him again into the right way, and should prevent 
his exciting any trouble ; that if he entirely submitted and 
had wisdom enough to change his conduct, with respect to 
external and internal affairs, it would soon be known ; that 
he would not suffer himself to be deceived, and that his 
principal care would always consist in preserving your Ma- 
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J£6tyV friendship, and in not doing any thing ibAt mighty 
in any way, be contrary to your Majesty's interest. 

The ministers spoke to me in the same sense as his Bri« 
tannic Majesty. My Lord Rochester is High Treasurer 
and has the most extensive credit; therefpre.he desires 
everything that may preserve repose and tranquillity; and 
his advice is, that the King his master hazards nothing by 
trying what will be the Prince of Orange's conduct in re- 
gard to him, and thinks he ought to be put in a fair way 
to come to a sense of his tiuty.. He is the Princess of 
Orange's uncle, and he is therefore inclined to conciliate 
Ae reigning King's interests with those of the heirs pre- 
sumptive. But as he is a good courtier, and knows very 
well that the King his master will pretty easily become 
jealous and suspicious of those who lean too much towatds 
the Prince of Orange, he very openly shows that he wi3hes 
more than any thing ^else that his Britannic Majesty should 
retain your Majesty's friendship, without which, he knows 
how diifficult it would be to support this government. My 
Lord Sunderland feels well the superiority my Lord Ro- 
chester has over him, by his office of High Treasurer. All 
his application consists in giving as far as any other minis- 
telr into the sentiments of the King his master, and to pre- 
serve a secret share in his confidence by shewing him that 
he is incapable if being devoted to any body else but to 
him. I know that h^ spoke with a good deal of heat to his 
Britannic Majesty, to shew how much the Prince of Orange 
might hurt the good condition wherein the affairs are at 
present ; and that an heir presumptive will be looked upon 
in England, as alone capable of remedying the inconveni- 
ence of having a King of a religion different from that of 
his subjects. My Lord Godolphin, rather inclines towards 
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my Lord Suadcilaiid, widi whom his sncient connexions 
snbosts. He is sdll veiy much dejected by the loss he has 
sustained* He is admitted into Ac most secret ddibera- 
tions. The King of Eng^d is, in my judgment, very 
much satisfied with him^ and told me he found in him 
mote firmness and boldness than he expected of him. 

Meanwhile every thing is here perfecthr cahn, and no- 
tlung appears that mig^t disturb it; but at the bottom^ 
many minds are very much agitated. The people cannot 
see the mass celebrated at Whitehafl, without an extreme 
in^gnation, and widiout fearing it wiH produce dangerous 
eflects. The disaffected secretly foment these fears, and 
suggest suspicions that the King of England wifl not be- 
lieve himself to be safe, till he has entirely re-established 
Ae Catholic religion in England, and deprived die Pro- 
testants of the means to annoy them. It would be very dif- 
ficult to judge whether af&irs will remain in the calm 
wherein they now are; but a refusal to pay the duties 
which the King of England took possession of, is only 
wanting to form a contest, which might lead to perilous 
consequences. It is the opinion of the aUest men that all 
will be quiet till Parliament meet, and that if matters then 
proceed peaceably, it will not be impossible to maintain 
the country in repose. The zeal for the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the fear of a more absolute government, are seeds 
of a division which may break out on the slightest occa- 
sions which offers themselves, but the wise are afraiti of 
seeing the disorders begin ; they still remember the mis- 
fortunes of former civil wars, and those who have some- 
thing at stake do not suffer themselves to be easily stirred 
up. They arc even all of the opinion that Parliament can 
take the necessary precautions to hinder the progress of 
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the Catholic religioxi; and the aagme&tati(m of the sove- 
reign power. This is now agitated ; and m the jMrovinces 
they .ap]>ear to be very much occupied with the elections. 
It will be possible to form some sort of a judgment of 
what will happen in Parliament, when it shall be known, 
of whajt kind of people the House of Commons will be 
composed. I know that, though the court takes a great 
deal of care to have favourites elected, there will be many 
places where ihe party of the patriots will get the better, 
and where persons will be elected whose sentiments will be 
entirely opposed to the wishes of the court. 

I shall take due care to know what cabals are formed^ in 
order to inform your Majesty thereof. I have taken mea- 
sures to give your Majesty an account of what your Ma- 
jesty pleased to command me by your dispatch of the 20th; 
Time is requisite for it. Till how, the places, sea-ports, 
troops and ships, seem to be in the power of persons who 
are very much devoted to royalty ; but all these would un- 
dergo great alterations, if disorders should take place,, and 
the -war begin upon a pretence of religion or of a change of 
the laws. 

I do not see any body who believes that the Duke of 
Monmouth dares so much as to show himself any wh&re. 
He knows well enough that the King of England would 
* not forgive him. The pardon he obtained from the late 
King is only good for England ; thus he might be very 
easily tried in Scotland. It is even contended, since he ob- 
tained his pardon, that he has had a commerce with some 
conspirators, which renders him guilty anew- 

The' Ambassador of Spain asked the King of England, 
how he desired that the Duke of Monmouth should be 
treated at Brussels. His answer, according to what that 
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Prince told me, was, that he ought not to be consulted upon 
diat head ; that the Duke of Monmouth's deportment with 
regard to him, was not unknown to any body ; and that to 
tell the truth, he did not know what designs the Duke of 
Monmouth could have by remaining so near the coasts of 
England in th*^ present conjuncture. 

His Britannic Majesty told me also the Ambassador of 
Spain had spoken to him about the treaty of alliance which 
had been concluded some time ago between the late King 
of England and his Catholic Majesty, to which he did not 
doubt his Britannic Majesty thought himself to be bound 
in the same way as the late King his brother was ; that he 
had answered him, that he had very little information of 
that kind of matters ; that if the Ambassador wished for 
. some explanation thereupon, he might present a memoir 
which should be examined by his ministers in order to 
answer him in the usual forms. The Ambassador of Spain 
was puzzled by this answer, and understood well that the 
King of England does not hold himself to be bound by the 
treaty the King his brother had made. I told him that, 
besides he was not bound by this treaty according to the 
common rules, be recollected that the late King of England 
himself thought he was suiSciendy disengaged thereof by 
the refusal of the Spaniards to submit to his arbitrament, 
and by the alteration in affairs since that time ; since after 
a war a treaty of truce had been made, the warranty of 
which the King of England bad not taken too niuch trou- 
ble to be concerned in ; and that it was his business to con- 
sider what will suit him thereupon. The King of England 
told me *' I do not hold myself in any way bound by the 
" treaty the King my brother made with Spain, but I 
" 4eem myself very much obliged to preserve the friend^ 
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^* ^ip and the support of the King your master, and I 
*' shall do every thing in my power to deserve thenu" 

I am, &€• 

BARILLON. 

THE KING TO Af . BARILLON. 

March 9, 1685. 

M. Barillon, I received your letters, of the 26th of Fe* 
bruary, and the first of this month ; and saw with pleasure 
by die first, that the King of England was as sensibly mov- 
ed as I could wish for, by the means I afforded you to as- 
sist him in his most urgent wants,^ without waiting for his 
requesting me to do so ; but though I bdieve that the de- 
claration you made him thereof without any reserve, has 
produced very good effects, and that it has perfectly well 
persuaded that Prince how much he ought to rely upon 
my friendship, and how much he ought to prefer it to any 
other, nevertheless it would have been well, as I ordered 
you to do by my dispatch of the '20th of February, to wait 
till he had felt a more urgent want of this assistance, as it 
is probable that now, that you have completely explained 
yourself thereon, his ministers will press you forthwith to 
put the whole fund into their hands. However I leave it 
now to your prudence to conduct yourself in this respect, 
in a manner which can neither displease the King, nor 'di- 
minish the obligation under which he is to me, for so essen- 
tial a proof of my friendship* 

In regard to what you had engaged me to pay to the 
late King of England, as you have sufficiently perceived by 
the orders I gave you, and the letters you sent me, that I 
only granted two millions of livres for the first payment; 
and fifteen hundred thousand livres for ^ach of the two 
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odietB wlttch ended in the month of April of last year, you 
could eattly have undeceived the Eail of Rochester, and 
the other Ministers of their ill grounded pretensions ; and 
for the feature, as I do not pretend to forsake the Kmg of 
Eng^d in his wants, it is also to be hoped the new Par- 
fiament he convenes, will be disposed to g^ve him in the 
beginning of his reign, all the means which he needs to 
support his cUgnity. He ought however to rely so much 
more upon the continuation of my friendstup, as before 
hand, and spontaneously, I enabled you to give him very 
effective marks thereof. 

The King of Eng^d could not take a better resolution for 
the good of his dominions and the relief of his conscience, 
than (^^y to hear mass, and this act of firmness is more 
capaUe of inspiring his subjects with respect and awe, than 
a[ pving new forces to the disafiected. You have seen by 
ny last dispatch, that he amicipated therein my sentiments, 
and that I should not have beenaUe to sqyprove a longdis* 
simulation of the religion he professes. You shall also re- 
present to him that I learn with pleasure that his authori- 
ty is daily better consolidated by the submission of all h& 
subjects, and diat I am assured his good conduct will dis- 
sipate all the cabals that threatened to disturb the repose 
of his reign. 

My L,Qrd Churthill spoke to me in the sense you wrote 
to me, and I have ordered the Marshal Lorge forthwith 
to set off in order to go and condole with the King and 
Queens of Eng^d^ and express to the first the concern I 
take in his ha]4)y accession to the crown of his ancestors. 
Whatever murmurs may be excited by a continuation of 
the same duties which were granted to the late King of 
England, there is rocan for belief that they will be stifled 
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by the convening and assembling of Parliament ; but what* 
ever effect it may produce the King of England acts very 
wisely by preserving this means to suppdy the wants of his 
state. It likewise appears to me that it is more prudent 
to' get himself crowned before the session of Parliament, 
than when it shall be assembled ; I shalll be very glad to be 
informed by you of all the difficulties that may arise upon 
that business, and of the expedients which shall be resorted 
to in order to overcome them* 

You are in the right to let the King of England know that 
he aught not implicitly to credit every thing M; Overkirk 
may advance of himself imder the name of the Prince 
of Orange; but should he even be fuUy authorized,: the 
King of England is too well informed of the conduct the 
Prince of Orange has shown toward him when he was only 
Duke of York, and against the religion he professes, even 
since the accession of the said King to the Crown, to believe 
that the protestations which will be made him from the 
Prince of Orange are very .sincere ; and if the English 
Minister at the Hague gives the King his master a faithful 
account of what he has heard and knows himself of the 
sentiments of the Prince of Orange, he will easily judge 
that the only intention of that Prince is to use, against the 
King's interests, not merely the facility he may meet with 
to regain his good graces, but also the apparent marks 
he may receive of the King's good will ; and he can not 
more effectually mortify the prince of Orange and render 
him submissive, than by rqecting with cold dignity sffl the 
proposals he makes to amuse him, and above all, hy prevent- 
ing his passing into England* Continue to inform me with 
exactness of every considerable event that takes place at the 
court where you are, as I have no doubt that the new gov-^ 
ernment will furnish you with amj^e materials. 
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ABSTRACT OP OXE OF THE KING'S LETTERS TO 
M. BAEILLON. 

March I6U1, 16S5, 

tx u very likdfT the King of Kngland wbo now ae open^ 
fy pn^BSKs tbe Catholic rdigkm will soon ask the Pope for 
bishops of his cemmunioa ; and as it must not be quesdoiir 
cd, that hb h ffl»"*HM will sdect them £rom the clergy of 
Rngtand^ amoDg wluch, as I am mfonned, there are many 
penoDs iofiected with the doctrine of Janseusm, I should 
be gbMi that you dezterousty suggest to the King his inte- 
lest m a proper discrimination ; so that, should the good 
^y am p li* the King gives to his subjects be followed^ as it is 
tobe wished for, that kingdom may not just emeiging from 
one heresy, fall into anodier, which would not be much 
less dangerous. 

M. BARILLOK TO THE KING. 

I executed with my utmost punctuality your M ajestj's 
orders convejxd by the dispatch of the 6th of April- I 
endeavoured to give the King of England and his Minis- 
ters to understand, that your Majesty had already given 
him essential marks of friendship by anticipating his wants, 
that your Majesty would continue to succour him in his ne- 
cessity ; and that your design was to exceed your promises, 
Aat, however, your Majesty thought it was sufficient from 
you to perform, rather than promise, and that without any 
engagement your Majesty had sent me a fund to a large a- 
mount. The King of England declared to me, he was very 
Sensible to all your Majesty has done for him ; but he told 
me the state of his affairs was such that he had to take mea- 
sures beforeha^id, and that he could not undertake what 
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tie had resdlv^ on, without beings positively assured^ of 

what your Majesty will be pleased to do in his favour ; diat 

your Ms^esty will knOW by his siibsequent conduct how 

much he is devoted to your interests ; that your Majesty 

will alwa3rs have it in your power to retract your {m»nii^ 

if he does not conduct himself in such a way as your Ma-' 

jesty may wish ; that, ^ince your Majesty pleases to succour 

him it ,will be laying a new oUigiation upon him if your 

Mafesty pleases to set his mind at rest by promising 

what he asks for i because an itncertain^ upon this head 

would not allow him to act with the necessary firmness^ 

and because, a doubtful and uncertain conduct frcmi him 

would make his foes bolder and his friends more timid« * 

This answer brought me into a deeper discii^sion with 

that Prince. I explained to him what had happened with 

the late King of England ; I reminded him that the treaty 

though it was merely verbal had be^n punctusdly fxecuted 

and accomplished on hoth sides ) that yoUl* Majesty had 

completed the payment of what was promised ; and that 

the late King df England had also closely adhered to the 

engagement he had entered into, to favour the pretensions^ 

of your Majesty agwist Spain, and not to assemble parlia* 

ment ; that at present your Majesty asks nothing of his 

Britannic M^esty which can cause him the least embarras- 

ment as your Majes^ ha& no gf eatef desite than to strengtiv. 

en the gepj^ral peace ; that your Majesty designed however 

to give him essjential marks of your fri^nd$hip, and to aa-* 

sist him in maintaining his authority and in establishing 

the Catholic religion ; that thes^ two points seemed to be 

unitedH^d could not be separated ; that your Majesty ha^ 

resolved to contribute thereto from a motive of friendship . 

and esteem for the person of his Britannic Majesty and by 

k 
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die seal your Majesty' has for relif^ ; Aat, dioiigh dierft 
was no express stipulation, your Majesty will be sMficiend^ 
bound, by whatyour Majesty has done in the first instince 
to contmue henceforth what is so weU begun, that, there* 
fere it mtty be relied upon that your Majd^ wiS always 
be like yourself, and continue to support what your Majesty 
undertakes upon foundations that will not change. 

The King of Eng^d answered me hereupon, that he 
had no rig^t to exact of your Mqesty more thanyour Ma* 
jesty tlunks you ought to do ; biH that he acted frankly 
With me in rqsresenting his wants, and that the request he 
has made presupposes all sorts of engagements fitun him, 
and a determined will to be entirely devoted to your Maje^ 
ty, that therefore your Majesty is to prescribe to InnT' what 
will suit your interests in order to makelum fc^ow the course 
which wiU be most agreeable to him ; that when your Ma- 
jesty shall be thoroughly informed of the afiairs of this 
country, you will know that it is an important point to ht* 
gin well, and to enable him not to yield at first ; that^ how- 
ever, it is impossible to take a firm and lofty conduct if 
there is not a sufficient security of adequate assistance ; and 
that it would no longer be the time to negotiate upon the 
amount when the moment of usmg it has arrived* 

I told the Prince that he saw your Majesty begin by 
performance, and that, therefc»-e, it was not so essential to 
stand upon the fmm and manner of promising for the fu- 
ture ; that it was orily necessary that affairs here should 
be put in a fair train, and that, in process of time, your Ma- 
jesty would not fail to aid the fin^ progress, and to facili- 
tate the success of the designs of his Qritannic Majesty in 
favour of royalty and die Catholic religion. 
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I had several ccmferenGes with die mimstera^ collectively 
amd separately; they answered me very coldly when I 
spcdee to them together; my Lord Rochester, who is the 
spokesman, replied to me, they had known already^ what 
I had told the King their master, and that their sentiments 
cx>uld not diffn* from his ; that the necessity of his affairs 
obliged him to have recourse to your Majesty, that the 
question now was^ the establishment of his authority and 
securing to the government a safe form; that I knew well 
enough how very important it was here to be enabled to 
^ve and not to receive laws ; that it was my busiuug^ to re* 
present it to your. Msgesty, and that, as tothem^emSj'they 
had discharged their duty foy sincerely exposing the wants 
of their master to a friend who could remove them if he 
thought fit so to do. 

I answered him what I had already told the King of 
England* I discoursed with my L<nrd Rochester in pri« 
vate ; and we have thoroughly discussed the business. I 
x^onfined oayself to saying, that your Majesty executes in- 
stead of promising, that thereby it is seen what may be 
expected from you, that it is unusual to pretend your 
Majes^ should enter into engagements to furnish subsidies 
for several years, when his Britannic Majesty, on his side, 
is bound to nothing ; diat indeed, your Majesty has nothing 
to ask of him at present; that, therefore, your Majesty 
claims the. right to bestow marks of friendship, without 
requiring of him any thing beyond what he thinks he ought. 
to do according to the conjunctures that may present them* 
selves ; that no doubt can be entertained of your Majesty's 
good disposition to continue as you began, and that reliance 
ought to be placed on your sincerity and friendship. 
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My Lord Rochester told me thereupooi, that if he did not 
thoroug^y know the designs and intentions of die King ham 
master, he would not have pressed me to prevail upon yoar 
Majesty to supply him prompdy with a large sum, aad to 
promise him a subsidy for three years ; that what your 
Majesty does now, ought to be looked upon as a mark of 
friendship, and that it would serve his master's turn better 
than a greater engagement, if he had not resolved to unite 
himself closely with your Majesty and not to flag in pro* 
cess of time ; that if be did not act honesdy, and cons&der 
the fritfujship of your Majesty as the foundation of the 
conduct he intends to hold, he would content himself widi 
a temporaiy or loose connexion ; and that he would, after 
having estaUiahed himself, take into consideration what 
resolution he is to take, and that without neglecting ihe 
obligations under which he was to your Majesty, he would 
then be enabled to frame a plan for his conduct, such as 
he should think to be most suitable to his interest^ ; that 
,from this time fraward he intends to enter upon a coursq 
which will last as long as his reign and to kmt indissoluble 
ties ; that it has been perceived that the comiexion formed 
between your Majesty and the King of England has pro- 
duced good effects for both ) that the same thing will happen 
if tiiey imderstand each other well at first ; and if your Ma- 
jesty begins by enabling the King of England to foUow his 
inclination and his real interests, 

I answered the minister, that the treaty concluded with 
the late King of England had been, op both sides, scrupu^ 
lously executied; that it included mutual terms and advan-. 
tages, that the same thifig cannot be $aid of what is going^ 
on now, since your Majesty has nothing to wish froin the 
Kipg of England^ and is yet willing gratuitously tp con-. 
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tribute to estaUish him on his throne, and to enable him to 
reign peaceaUy and quiedy. My Lord Rochester replied 
to me hereupon, that the treaty we had formed included 
no mutual conditions ; that the late King had not bound 
himself not to assemble parliament, nor formally to re- 
nounce his treaty with Spain ; that your Majesty had well 
known that in the main you would reap the same advantages, 
and that the late King of England had also been strengthen- 
ed in his resolutions, by the succour your Majesty had fur- 
nished him with ; and had even dispensed with assembling 
his pailiament and defending Spain, when he wa^fl^ jj^^ost 
pressed to the contrary ; that the same case may again hap- 
pen, and though your Majesty asks nothing of the King 
his master, he cannot resolve to devote himself to your 
Majesty without renouncing the ad;^antages he might de- 
rive from parliament in other times ; and from every en^ 
gagement with Spain : That it will be a question as soon as 
parliament is assembled to obtain the continuation of the 
revenues, but that after that, nothing must be expected 
thereof but hard and perilous terms, which the King his 
master wffl never consent to ; that, therefore the same atti- 
tude would be maintained, which was assumed in the time 
of the late King, and with still less regard for the Spaniards, 
since there ejcisted no treaty with them, as there had been 
one, the execution of which diey were always urging. I 
replied thereto, <that it was not a question now to examine^ 
on what terms we had treated in the time of the late King, 
since the treaty had been executed and fulfilled honestly on 
both sides ; that the conjuncture was entirely different, and 
that your Majesty expected nothing of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and had no other aim bui^t^^e him solid marks of 
your friendship, I remarked, from all that occurred between 
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my Lofd Rochester and me, that he did not enter upon the 
proposal of a new treaty, and it appeared to me on the con* 
tnuy that he affected not to understand what I toldhimon 
that score. He always confined himself to saying, that we 
most do as we have done, because we reaped great ad- 
vantages therefrom on both sides. ^ 

My Lord Sunderiand comprehended at the first falosh 
that it would be far more adviseable to enter into fionnal 
and reciprocal engagements; that the Kmg lus master 
oug^t to dsdm every thing that can warrant him your Ma- 
jes^s friendship. He la3rs down as a certain^ that the 
parliament, the Prince of Orange and the house of Austria 
ought to bf looked upon as having inseparable interests; 
that it is impossible to put them at variance ; that, there- 
fore, to be on good terms with your Majesty, he must not 
only abstain from all comiexion with them, but even part 
with them at once; and pull off the mask when it shall 
be seascmable to do so, that is, when paiiiament shaQ have 
granted the revenues. I maintained great reserve upcm die 
new engagements diat might be formed* I contented my- 
self with suggesting the proposal which your Majesty or- 
dered me to make in dib respect, and I though I should 
bring it on the carpet rather as a natural consequence of 
what we were treating of, than an overture from 3^oar Ma- 
jesty. My Lord Godolphin spoke to me in the same sense 
as my Lord Rochester. Though he is in the secret, he has 
not much credit, and seeks only to uphold himself by a wise 
and moderate deportment. I do not think that, if his ad- 
tice was taken, any connexions would be formed with your 
Majesty which would extend to doing entirely without par- 
liament or to decidedly breaking with the Prince of Orange. 
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Last evening I had a l<»ig conversation with the King of 
England ; we repeated all diat had been talked over with 
the mimsters, of which ,they had given him an account. I 
p^ceived cl^^y that my Lord Sunderland had spoken to 
him at fuU lengtkof what we had ^ecbursed i^on, and had 
rejSresented to him the necessity of not forbearing any thing 
to form a coanple^ connexion with your Majesty. The 
Prince told me I Im^w his intentions and design^ better 
thsui his'^oWn mimstQl*») that he had not opened his mind to 
them so much as to me upon the establishment of the Ca- 
thoHc religion; that before the ses^sion of parliament he 
must conceal his designs, and not suffer any one to descry 
the point to which he intended to carry the busitiess; that, 
at the bottom, he knew that his safety depended upon a 
close uiu(m with your Majesty, and upon putting the Catho- 
lic religion in a fair way to bid defiance to opposition; 
that he intends to bring it about as soon as possible; that, 
however, I ought to represent to your Majesty how impor- 
tant it is to him to be assisted in so great a design, thathis 
first steps with parliament may be decisive ; that those who 
intend to thwart him will not omit any thing that can pre- 
vent htm from succeeding; that your Majesty wiU know 
perhaps too late what ought to have been done, and that 
what is necessary now is far less than what your M^esty 
would contribute at a future period, if your Majesty saw 
royalty and the Catholic religion in a fair way of being de- 
stroyed in England. 

I told the Prince that he saw what were your Majesty^s 
intentions with respect to him ; that I could every day in- 
form you of what takes place here, and that it ought not to 
be doubted your majesty would take the resolutions which 
will suit the state of affairs ; that your friendship for his 
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peraoh, and your seal for t^lig^on, would not suflfer yoii ta 
fersake him m his need; diat the conduct your Majes^ 
Jiolds towards him would be uniform and coomtent, thaty 
therefore, on his side he ought to vppky himself to manage 
a friendship which he judges to be so advantageous to him- 
His Britannic Majesty told me, on dumissing me. ^* I 
<^ folly rely on what you tell me ; but represent to the King 
^ your master, that what he can do m^w would set my 
^^ mind at rest, and enable me to aet with a fimmess and 
^* confidence which I cannot have if I am not completely 
** assured.*' 

From aU I have been told by the King of England and 
his ministers, it appears to me diat they do not ao much in« 
sist now ufoa a promise of a subsequent succour, as upon 
a present sum. I said, as your Majesty permitted me, that 
I should by and by have a fund of 900,000 livres ; but if 
your Majesty does not allow me to furnish any thing from 
this sum, it is just as if there was none ; it will not even be 
believed that there is any, when it is perceived that I do 
not make the payments when they are required of me* 

The King of England would, in my judgment, be folly 
satisfied, if your Majesty took the resolution to send luther 
another sum of 1,100,000 livres before the session of Par- 
liament, so that he could rely on employing 2,000,000, dur- 
ing the session of Parliament, that might in time be count- 
ed for a year of subsidy, And if it should be agreed up<» 
granting one for the ensuing years, we could let them begin 
only in the month of October next, and perhaps even as late 
as the jnonth of January 1686. Your Majesty will give 
me your commands as to what will besbsuit your service, 
I shall hold myself in readines;^ to execute, your orders lir 
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terally^ witbout dmoffmaxy thing of my avm accord beyond 
what shall be prescribed ta«ne; 

The Dutch ambassadors have had a pardcular audiencef 
aad without ceremony* The same difficulty continues with 
Iregard to their adlhisaion and public audience i they want 
to have sdi Eari of England, as t^e ambassy to Savoy had; 
tfaey are not likely to obtain him^ and the King of Eng- 
land seema detennined^pot to change any thing in his iisuad 
deportment with respect to them* 

I am, fcc* 

BARILLON. 

tH£ KING TO M< ^ABILLON. 

April 24th, 1685. 
M. Bjurillon, I . received ypur letters df the 16th, and 
19th of this month, and though I hadexpectbd the King of 
England would have been well satisfied with the large sue-' 
cours of money which I prompdy caused to be conveyed to 
you in order to relieve widiout any stipulation, his most 
urgent wants, iii case the next Parliaonent should not grant 
him what he wishes for, both for the establishment of the 
satne revenues during his life^ which the late King his bro- 
ther enjoyed until his death, and for the free exercise^ of 
the Catholic religi<Hi in his realm} nevertheless that Prince 
gave you to understand, that if he was hot assured from 
me of a more considerable assistance, he should see him- 
self under the necessity to shew a regard for Parliament 
which would be very prejudicial to the strengthening of the 
royal authcnity, and consequently to the welfare of the Ca- 
thcdic religion ; but though he has so much the more ground 
to.depend entirely upon the sentiments of esteem and friend* 
ship I entertain for him, so he sees well that I make all 

1 
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poisiUe dispatch to render him ^ensibk of the ttScAcy 
thereof, without requiring of bi<n any other engagements in 
my interests but those which his gratefidness and sincerity 
could induce him to take when there shall be any occasioa 
for it ; I consent nevertheless to give him stiH greater proo& 
of the consideratioa in wUch I hold every thing he has re- 
presented to yout and of the sincerity with which I intend 
to concur in every thing which can be advantageous to. 
him. It is for this purpose that besides the 500,000 livres 
which I caused to be remitted to you, as soon as I heard 
of the death of the late King, and which you must still have 
in your hands, I shall not fail to send you forthwith the 
900,000 livres I promised you by my dbpatch of the sixth, 
to which. I shall order to be added another sum of 200,000 
crewns, to the end that you may have in hand,, during- the 
ses^onof Parliament, so much as comes to two millions of 
livres ; but as I hear with pleasure that almost all the mem- 
bers ar^ very well aifected to the King's mtere8ts,and that 
scarcely more than five or six of them are known to be op- 
posed to him, it is very lik^y that the prince will not stand 
in need of very large funds to render the deliberations of 
the Pariiament favourable to him ; and that at any rate he 
will content himself with promising- rewards to those who 
shall perform th^ir duty well: I consent nevertheless that 
you cause to be paid, so much as comes to 400,000 livres, 
to supply the grati^cations which the King shaU^nd pro- 
per to bestow during that session, and as to the remaining 
1,600,000 livers you shall only part with them in case the 
conduct of Parliament should be bad enough to oblige die 
King to dissolve it, or he should elsewhere n^eet with such 
strong opposition to the establishing of a free exercise of 
the Catholic religion, as to be forced to take up arms 
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against lus awn subjects* In short, my intention is can- 
didly to succour him in case he should really need it, to 
6tren|^en his authority and to jM^mote the welfare of our 
religion; but if his Paiiiament undertakes of themselves to 
do what the King desires, my intention is diat you reserve 
the funds which I order to be remitted to you, till it ap- 
pears to me to be of an urgent necessity to employ it; and 
nevertheless I consent, as I have just told you, that, before 
the sitting of Parliament, you deliver to the King's minis- 
ters to the amount of 400,000 livres, in case the King 
should request them. I hope that, after you shall have 
made known to that Prince my latter intentions, I shall 
receive in future only thanks for the efforts I am mak- 
ing to promote his interests ; but if, contrary to my opi- 
nion, they iiitend to make new attempts to get from me 
greater succours, it is my wish that you cut oflF all hope, 
to obtain them, nay, &at you should give it to be un- 
derstood, that I should hear with displeasure that the King 
was not satisfied with Ae great proofs I give him of my 
friendship. 

It will be easy for you to get the Kin^ of England out 
of the anguish of mind into which he is thrown by the de- 
claration which die Marquis of Feuquieres, by my command, 
made to the King of Spain and his ministers, and I dis- 
patch on purpose this courier to you, that you may without 
any further delay, inform die King of England, that I am 
so much the more satisfied with the answer of the said Ca- 
tholic King, as besides that he treats the proposal to yield 
the Netherlands to the Duke of Bavaria, or to abandon to 
him the government thereof, as a mere chimera ; he gives 
me moreover positive assurances, religiously to obsei-ve the 
truce and to conform in every respect to its provisions; so 
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llHt I faanre no rtamm to bdieve diit Pxiace wffl mal^e 
'any ahcntioiis in the present state of die Netherlands; 
and as I, -likewise, had no odier intention but to prevent, 
bjr that expbnation, aU that mif^ disturb die repose of 
Europe, you can assure die King of England diat I shall 
ahrays use the same diligence to maintain it, and that as 
long as the Cadidic King shall continue willing to concur 
on his side, in tfaettjecdon of sinular noveldes so contrarf 
to the truce, the puUic tran<|uillity cannot be disturbed. 

M. BARnjjQN TO THE KQ^G. 

April ^Oth, 1685. 

I received the dispatch of your Majesty of the S4th of 
April, by an >express courier. I went presmdy after to 
wait upon the King of England, in order to commumcote 
to him the answer his Catholic Majesty had given the 
Marquis of Feuquieres. It is impossible to show more 
joy than that Prince <Kxhibited, at a piece of news which 
releases him from very great anxiety, and sets his nund at 
rest. It was not without ground he feared that' a rupture 
between your Majesty and the King of Spain would render 
Parliament less manageable than it will be, when aU looks 
calm abroad. 

His Britannic Majesty charged me to d^ank your Majesty 
for the care your Majesty had taken to inform him there- 
of by an express, and declared to me that his happiness en- 
creases, wherever he receives marks of your Majesty's 
friendship. 

Ministers were likewise overjoyed at the success of M, 
Feuquieres proposal. My Lord Rochester is still more 
sensible than the others to every thing that may maintain 
peace abroad ; it was easy for me to show that ^ur Il^Jesty's 
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intention only was to pvevent wkat tei^t kave Altered the 
repose Europe enjoys^ smce due answer diac was g^ven at 
Madrid, puts these afiahv m a state of calmness and tran« 
vquittitjr which according to appearances, ntust be durable* 

The King of England spoke to me thereof as late as this 
montbg, with a good ded of satisfactiiHi, and thinks him* 
self rescued £rom a great embarrassment to wUch he be- 
lieved he must be exposed, if Parliament had been assem- 
Ued when the war dbould have begun between your Ma* 
jesty and Spain* It seems to me, your Majesty reaps 
some benefit from what has been agitated upon this matter ; 
because peq>le are aiccustomed to hear of the Dauphin's 
right to the crown of Spain, without any appearance of 
strong alarm in perceiving the possibility of so many 
reahns being imited to the Crown of France. They seem 
at least to acknowledge that if his Catholic Majes^ 
died childless, the right of my Lord the Dauphin and his 
descendants would be far better than of those who could 
only pretend to it, by virtue of a renunciation in itself null. 
I spoke of all this but very^ slightly, as of a distant matter, 
but I did not diink I ought likewise to suppress what your 
Majes^ty alleged as the main grodnd of what you had a de- 
sign to da, in order to prevent the Elector of Bayaria and 
ihe Archdutches's bemg put in possession pf the Nether- 
lands. 

An occurrence has happened within the; court, which is 
of no litdfe consequence. The King of England having re- 
solved to go to the chapel, accompanied as the late King 
was, spoke of it the day before to my Lords Rochester, 
Sundeiiand, and Godolphin^ He told diem that having 
taken the step openly of going to Mass, he thought he 
ought td go there with the requisite dignity, and accompa- 
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aicd b^ his guards and priiici|Nd oiBcen ; that they would 
remam at die gate of the chapel and awaot Aere, or retiini 
to it at die tiaiie when he was to leave it. My Lord Sun- 
deriand started no diiBcuhy, nor my Lord GodcJphin, irito, 
as the Qiaeen's Chambeffadn, osud^ conducts h^ as far 
as the gate ; but n^ Lord Rochester combated with ve- 
hemence the resolution his Britanmc Majestjr decbred 
he had taken, and having to no purpose urged all die 
leasons he could devisci he freely dedared that, unless the 
King of Eng^d positively ordered him to accompany him. 
as £u* as the gate of the chapel^ he would not do it. His 
Britannic Majesty told him his mtendon was not to con- 
strain any body, nor to order him to do a thing for which 
he seemed to have so much repugnance, dutt his scruples 
aqipeared to be ill grounded, and that it oug^t not to be an 
excuse for a thing which should be bad in itself, to have 
it commanded; that he was at liberrfr to do it or not. The 
.contest was carried pret^ far; the King of Ei^^d did 
not yield ; and y^oidd not command my Lord Rochester 
to accompany him ; my Lord Rochester persisted he would 
not do it without being commanded, and took the expe- 
dient, his Britannic Majesty proposed to him to go die 
same day to a country seat, whedier he had previously in- 
tended to goon the day following. My Lords Godolphiti and 
Sunderland, as able courtiers, pressed my Lord Rochester 
to have that complaisance for the King, but could not pre- 
vail upon his mind. Your Majesty will judge from this 
incident^ what oppositions the King of England may pos- 
sibly meet with in process of time, to what he yet intends 
to undertake in favour of the Catholic religion. 

These particulars are very secret 5 it is, however, pro* 
bable, that my Lord Rochester intend? to gain thereby ho- 
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AOur iiridi the serous Frotestants, and tliinks he tnay ob- 
tain authority anunig them^ without being likely tho^y to 
hazard his favour or his place^ He wiQ try to make the 
Kmg of England believe, that what he did is to serve and 
benefit his aliairs ^ that it^is perilous "to msske tooopen^and 
premature a dectaration ; that whatever may happen, he 
can have . no other interests biit his ; hut he has to deal 
with a very firm Prince, and who bears very impatiently 
ike least contradiction. 

Yesterday it was here Easter-day. The Knights of ^e 
orders accompanied the King of England with their coBars 
as far as the door of the gallery where he hes^ Mass. 
The Duke of Somerset carried the sword, he remained 
at the door ;. because it is not customary, that he who car- 
ries this swoid, should enter the church, except when the 
King receives the communion. Hie Dpkes of Norfolk, 
Grafton, .Richmond, and Northumberland; the Earls of 
Oxford, Mulgrave, and many other Lords, accompanied 
his Britannic Majesty, as he went and returned. It was 
remarked, that the Duke o£ Ormdnd and Marquis of Ha- 
lifax, remained in the antichamber. My Lord Rochester 
returned but last evening from the coimtiy. This resdiu- 
tion the King of England h^ taken to go to church with, 
his officers and guards, causes as much noise and more re- 
flections.to be made, than when he first publicly went to 
Mass. 

The Dutch ambassadors made no complaint at aU of what 
befell them at Gravesend. M. Avaux sent me word that 
die Grand Pensionary Fagel sfent them orders by the com- 
missioners of Foreign Affairs they should show no resent- 
ment, and take no notice of what had happened. They had 
but one nobleman who went t^ meet them on the day of 
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tkeir ealiy; h w« my Lotd Tcugyy a CatliQlic, and acm^ 
in-law to die bce Viacomt Montagiie. Even tiiat broim^ 
OD flooie talky aadit was held to be aoange, lliat Ae King 
of Ei^and affects to etufloy a Catholic Lotd at die first 
sdcnm leeepCioa that took place sinoe the ccMmneiiceiiieiit 
of hb ic^^ and to send hioft to the Dutch Ambossadonk 
They had audience to-day of their Britaonic Majesties st 
MOuldiailr my 1*01x1 Nordi conducted diem ihithen ItoU 
the King of England what your Majesty permitted me to 
ssy conceniing the sums which are to pass hidier* I drew 
from him the remari^ with how great an sfylication your 
MajesQr meets his wants, and what essentia proofii jrour 
Majesty ffves him of your friendship* The Prince assu^ 
red me he was very sensiUe of what your Majesty does in 
lus £Kvour. I shall certunly hinder your Majesty's being 
pressed for a long while to send new funds, provided your 
Majes^ permits me to use those which shall be here. I 
neither told the King of England nor his Ministex^, that 
your Majesty allowed me only to furnish to the aunount of 
400,000 livres upon the two millions which may be de- 
pended upon. Such a declaration, if I made it, would en<* 
tirely destroy the merits of what your Majesty is doing in 
favour of the King of Etigland and induce here a helief 
that your Majesty only imends to assist him in case he 
should be exposed to a revolt. It is not e:^cted that this 
is the foundation of the succour your Majesty is pleased to 
grant. His Britannic Majesty and his Ministers have not 
the least doubt, but you will please to pay what remained 
due of the old subsidy when the late King of England 
died. Hie sum of 500,000 livres, which your Majesty 
sent presendy after, will be sufficient entirely to pay it off. 
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'Wliat I told my Lord Roche^er about the saiding of 
new funda hindered his pressing me as he would have 
done otherwise ; but he does not call in doubt, this sum 
wall be furnished when he requests it ; I entreat your Ma* 
jesty to grant me permission for it* Should I revise it, it 
would, in my judgment, cause a serious prejudice to the 
welfare of affairs which, hereafter, it would be difficult to 
rectify. After paying the old «ub^dy, there will remain 
here 1,500,000 Uvres. I shall do every dung in my pow» 
not to diminish this fund, imtil I shall be very much 
pressed to do so ; but I am so bold as to represent once 
more to your Majesty that if I am positively forbidden it, 
and dare not effect some payments, it will be out of my 
power to upheld the opinion which^ the King of England 
and his ministers harbour, that your Majesty sincerely 
desires his advantage and the establishment of his autho- 
rity. 

I did not clearly enough explain the situation of the af- 
fairs of this country^ when I occasioned in your Majesty a 
belief that the money your Majesty will sup|dy will be em- 
ployed in bestowing gratifications upon the members of 
Parliament, in order to obtain of them what the King of 
England desires both with respect to the revenues and the 
free exercise of the Cadnolic religion. This Js not the 
course that Prince means to pursue, and nothing is more 
averse from what he designs to do. His conduct will be 
firm and resolute. The scheme of buying the votes in 
parliament which the Earl of Danby had contrived, had 
such bad success, that it is no longer thought of resorting 
to it ; and, to speak the truth, if it should be resorted to 
the same inconveniences wovdd arise. The King of Eng^ 
land wishes his.afiairs should be brought ta an issue by 

m 
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Ilie neeeMity under wMdi Par&unent will be to grant him 
what he hat deternuned to take if it is not graitted, that 
is, the revenues which die kte King enjoyed ; and, in all 
likelihood, the Parliament will grant them i butthatdoes 
not set the King of England at rest and at his ease ; iat 
he cannot with reputation and safety f<vsake die protection 
of the Catholics ; however, it is very Ukely that he will 
meet with great obstacles to eetsWsh the freedom of exer* 
dse for the Catholic religion. 

I idready know, that cabals are formed among the Lords. 
It is believed they will be more bard to please on the point 
of relipon than the house of Commons. It is very probable 
die revenues will be granted, to take from the King of 
Eng^d the pretence to say that be is refused what is nc<- 
cessary for die support of government ; but at the same 
time such precautions will be taken for the safety of the 
Protestant religion, that h will be impossible for the King 
of England to admit them without falling in a very peril- 
ous and uncertain position. The zealous Protestants alrea- 
dy declare quite loud diat this Prince has been wanting in 
what he said to the council, and in what the declaration 
imported whidi was published, since he formally promised 
nothing should be done agwinst the Protestant religion 
diough he has since given a regiment in Irelcmd to Colonel 
Talbot, which, as they say, is advancing Popery and begin* 
ning the destruction of the Protestant religion ; your Ma* 
jesty can, therefore fully depend upon it, that the King 
of England will meet with very serious difficulties concern-^ 
ing what he intends to do in favour of the Cathcdic reli<- 
gion. No means will be omitted to disturb him therein 
and to weaken the resolutions he may have taken. From 
what my I^ord Rochester has dime your Maj|esty sees 
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what is la be e:fi[pected from odieri nl nmtt toqmtaitt 
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The besiand surest nueaiis to fordfy and maintain llutt 
Prince in his good posture wiA respect tOi Ae Cathdlic rdi« 
gton^ and your Majesty's interests^ is to see himself assured 
of a dose connexion with your Majes^^ said in a full security 
to be powerfully succoured by yoto Majesty ; I have not die 
least doubt but he will engage as fkr as yciur Msgesty can 
wish for hereafter, and he already thinks to do so by re^ 
ceiving gratifications from your Mijesty< If I disconti'- 
nue all sorts of payments and idie King of England and his 
ministers chose to explain themselves hereupon with indif^ 
,ference, and not to speak of succoui" as a necessary mattery 
t should not doubt but this Prince would think himself to 
be justifiable, and at liberty to take other measures* I can-* 
not too strongly represent to. your Majesty how requisite it 
IS to give the King of England and his ministers no occa«' 
sion for a belief that your majesty is unwilling to contribute 
to his greatness and his security. I shall apply myself to 
give so exact an account of what will happen here^ that your 
Majesty shall see to the bottoni of all concerns, as much as 
I am able to unravel them« Meanwhile it is in my opinion, 
veiy necessary your Majesty should not suspend die pay-' 
ments, and should allow me to furnish the King of I^igland 
widi what I shall think I ought to g^Ve out of the },50QyOQP 
livres whidi will remain after fully paying off the dd sub<- 
sidy* I am so bold as to warrant that this money will pro^ 
duce as good an effect as any o$her your Majesty may hav^ 
spent* It is a decisive stroke for what youi* Majesty d^^ 
sires most, that is, for the establishment of a free exercise 
in favour of the Catholic religion* I entreat your Majesty 
to recollect that I tnanaged the payments of j^e past subsi- 
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dy in sudi a way that a m^iole year aUpped away without any 
mention being made thereof. I can have no other views* 
in all this but the interest of ydur Majesty, who could, by 
a single disi^ypointment ruin in one day the confidence,, 
which your majesty has been establishing these many years 
past, of a sincere friendship fer the late and present King.^ 
Ihope your Majesty will do me die justice to be persuad- 
ed that I am not wedded to my own opinion,: and know as. 
well as any other how to obey implicitly your Majes^'s or- 
ders. But it is my duty to represent matters as they are, 
and always to submit to what your IVbjesty will please to 
command. 

I am,, with the deepest respect, &c. 

BARILLON. 

THE KING TO M. BAKILLON. 

my 9th, 1685. 
Mr. Barrillon, I am very ^Lad to see by your letter of the 
30di of April, that the King of England perceives how 
great the sinceri^ of my intentions was in the declaratiouy 
which die Marquis of Feuquieres, by my c<Mnmand made to 
the Catholic King ; and that, as I was pleased to content my- 
self with the answer which was given to him from the King, 
it also put a stop to all inquietude which that business pro- 
duced at the court where you are. I hope that as this ex- 
planation has not been useless in strengthening the peace, it 
will also much contribute to facilitate to the King of Eng- 
land, the execution of his designs, during the next session 
of Parliament, and that, by the simple disposition of the pre- 
sent afFsurs in Europe, he will obtain whatever he wishes, 
for, without needing hereafter any otiier assistance but what 
he may derive from his realm. 
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However, I sec by your letter, that you arc persuaded 
that my service requires not only to complete a? soon as 
he shall desire it, the |>ayment of the subsidies, which you 
had promised firom me to the deceased King, but even to 
grant you the permission to dispose of the remaining 
1,500,000 livres when you shall judge it necessary, both to 
strengthen him in the resoLutiOn to establish at any rate the 
free exercise of our religion and inseparably to attach him 
to my interests, and prevent his taking different measures ^ 
but, to unfold still more particularly to you my intentions, 
to the end that you may not deviate therefrom, I am glad 
to repeat to you that, indeed, the principal, or rather the v 
only motive, which induces me to cause with so much 
speed, such a considerable sum as that of two millions to 
be remitted to you in order to succour therewidi the King 
of England in his most urgent wants, is my zeal for the 
augmentation of our religicHi, seconded by the esteem and 
aJFection I harbour for the said King; he ought also to be 
so much the more persuaded of this truth, as I stipulate no 
conditions with him, and as my intention to maintain peace 
in all Europe, gives me no occasion to believe that I can 
meet with sufficient obstacles thereto to want any foreign as« 
sistance : I have likewise a sufficiently good opinion of the 
King of England's firmness in his profession of the Catho- 
lic religion, to be fully persuaded Idiat he will use all his 
authority to establish the free exercise thereof without re- 
quiring to be excited thereto by a premature distribution 
of money, and which ought not to be employed, if Parlia- 
ment grant him the same revenue the late King of England ^ 
enjoyed, and moreover consent to the establishing of the 
free exercise of our religion; therefore my intention is^ 
that you shall continue the pajnnents of aU that remains 
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due of the siibn^es promiaed to the lite King ; wkidi 
flBAounts, acoordiiig to the hst accomt you sent me, to 
470,000 Ihrres, so that of die 500,000 livres, which, hymy 
command, were remitted se you on the ISlh at Fefamary, 
diere will be after accomplishing the pq^ienta, left to you 
only die sum.of ao/XX) livres, idiich joined to all die ie« 
mittances that have been or shall be made to you, will 
make die sum of 1,550,000 livres; and I desire diat you 
leep that fund and dispose of it only in case of the King 
of Eng^d, being unable to obtain from PaiUamest the 
continuation of the same revenues the late king his bro- 
dier had, or meeting with so many obstacles to the estab^ 
Ushing of the Catholic religion, should be compelfed to dis- 
solve it, and to employ his audiority and forces to bring 
lus subjects to reason; I consent, in that case, diat you 
should then assist him with the whole sum of fifteen hun* 
dred and thirty thousand livres, either in one or several 
payments as you shall judge it to the purpose, and that 
you should at the same dme inform me thereof by an tx* 
press. I hope the King and his Ministers will be satisfied 
with die orders I give you, at least, they will have no 
ground for complaining that I intend only to assist diem in 
case of a rev<dt, and they will see, on die oMitrary, that it 
is so much the more my interest that Parliament should 
spontaneously incline to content the said King, as he will 
be principally indebted for it to die good mtelligence that 
subsists between me and him ; and as it would not be just 
diat he should turn to his own account, and lay up the suc- 
cours I appropriate for him through the only motives I 
have just written to you ; he can always be assured to re- 
ceive from pie the same marks of affection in case the ur» 
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thereto. 

EndetTOur meanvhilc fullj to ascertain wliat negotia; 
tions vfjji take place at the court where yofi are between the 
King^s Ministers and the Dutdi Ambassadors for a treaty 
of alliance widi the States General ; and take cart lest, by 
actin^y as candidly as I do with the court where you are^ 
it makes elsewhere engagements prejudicial to my concerns* 

M. BARILLON TO THE KIKG. 

May UUy, 1685. 

I received yesterday, by an ejq>ress, your Majesty's 
dispatch of the 9th May« I shall take due care not to do 
any thing beyond \|rhat your Majesty prescribes to me ; I 
shaU content myself with representing to your Majesty 
matters in their true %ht, and after that to follow your or- 
ders with the utmost ex^tness* 

M. Avaux sent me a copy of the Dutch Ambassador's 
letters to pensionary Fagel of the 29th of April. Those 
letters import that my Lord Roche;}ter spoke to them in a 
manner which induces them to hope that a closer connexion 
may be formed between his Britannic Majesty and the 
states general. I positivdy doubt that any such conference 
as is mentioned in those letters was held, and if it was in- 
tended here to lay the foundation for a closer connexion 
between his Britannic Majesty and the States General, it 
would not be by a conference of the Ambassadors with se« 
veral Ministers. 

I can also hardly believe what is inferred by those let* 
ters, that my Lord Preston has been charged to speak to 
your Majesty concerning the Prince of Orange. The King 
pf England would at least, have tcdd me something about 
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.it, if he -wished lus olBces should succeed; but he often 
talks to me as having a great and well-grounded distrust of 
die conduct and intentions of the Prince of Orange towards 
him* Your Majesty knows well how my Lord^reston 
spoke to hun concerning the Prince of Orange. If this pas- 
sage of die Ambassador's letters is false, the remainder may 
likewise be so. 

Your Majesty will have seen by die letters I did mj^elf 
the honour to write to you, that I believe the King of Eng- 
land to be in the best possible disposition to keep up a dose 
connexion with your Majesty, and that it is on this foun- 
dation an his designs turn. However, it b certain diat die 
aealous Protestants and the Prince of Orange's partizans 
leave no means untried ^o wean him from your Majesty's 
interests. Nothing will be, at first, proposed to him which 
might be direcUy contrary thereto, but they will try insen- 
sibly to lead him into secret measures with the Prince of 
Orange alone, or with the States General. I do not think it 
will be brought about ; and I should rather think the 
Dutch Ambassadors flatter thendselves and take general 
discourse for special measures. 

The afiairs of Parliament will not be so easy as it it was 
imagined. The minds of those who compose the house of 
Commons seem to be disposed to grant the enjojonent of 
the revenues ; but there are, in the cabals, every day mak- 
ing new proposals which will throw his Britannic Majesty 
and his Ministers into embarrassment. 

There has been a very important matter agitated. It is 
an opinion generally diffused that my Lady Portsmouth and 
my Lord Sunderland are the principal causes of the dose 
connexion, that was discovered a few years since between 
your Majesty and the King of England. They were seen, 
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in the latter times of his reign, possessed of all the credit. 
Even my Lord Rochester was perceived to have grown out 
of favour and on the point of setting out for Ireland ; this 
is the reason why the principal hatred of the past falls upon 
my Lord Sunderland and my Lady Portsmouth ; who are 
known to have always gone hand in hand. My Lord Go- 
dolphin is also involved therein. The factious pretend they 
were forsaken by them and lay to their charge all the mis- 
fortunes that befell them. On this ground is built a design 
to propose as soon as Parliament shall be assembled, to 
turn out of the house of Commons dl those who in other 
Parliaments were for excluding the Duke of York from the 
succession. It is a specious proposal, and looks as being full 
of respect and zeal for the King of England ; but it is de- 
signed thereby to irritate against him the minds of the 
whole nation, and to show, (if he consents to it,) that he 
does not forget what was done against his interests, and has 
always in mind to revenge it. It is also a step to attack 
those of the upper house, who were for his exclusion, and 
especially my Lords Sunderland and Grodolphin, who from 
the, late King treated with the factions and induced them 
at that epocha to insist on a thing to which they assured 
them the Prince would at length consent if they held out. 

This project is very likely to be supported by people 
who are not quite out of business. My Lord Halifax still 
harbours a lively hatred against my Lord Sunderland and 
underhand animates those he had disposed to harm him. 

My Lord Sunderland has already spoken to the King of 
England to prevent the snare which they lay for him un- 
der pretence of driving out those who are called the ex^ 
cinders. But if the means fail, others will be tried, and I 
believe, I know that my Lord Sunderland will be strongly - 
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attacked faodi by Ae unabated hatred of the former minis* 
try, and because it is foreseen that he wiH hereafiter have 
a great share in the confidence of his master, if his oan« 
nexion with your Majesty subsists, and he persists in his 
design to estabUsh the Cadiblic religion. 

I believe my Lord Rochester will be spared in the be- 
ginning by Parliament. He is thought to be a good Pro- 
testant, and is considered as the protector of the Episco- 
pal parQr. He is seen at the head of affiurs, and the trea* 
suiy is in his hands ; he is, besides, brother.'in-law to the 
King i they would diink, in attacking him, to furnish his 
Britannic Majesty widi a pretence to dissolve Parliament. 
But they imagine, they may attack the other Ministers 
with impunity, and that perhaps my Lord Rochester will 
not be sony at what may be done agdnst those who had 
got the better of him in former times, and induced him to 
seek a retreat in Ireland. 

The Catholics openly side with my I^rd Sunderland : 
and for this reason the minds of the lower house will be 
more readily cfxdted against him. However he served 
the King of England very well before he came to the 
crown, and he laboured so usefully to have him recal- 
led from Scodand, and to restore him to the council and 
admiralty, that I do not think that Prince will forsake 
him or suffer Parliament to begin an attack yxpasi his mU 
nisters, which would be ve^y prejudicial to the royal au^* 
thority. 

My liady P(»tsmoudi likewise believes she is to be at* 
tacked. That belief compels her to press her departure 
before the meeting of Parliament. The manner in which 
the King of England sppke to me concerning Iier, induces 
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rue to believe she wrH be satisfied with hb teaoludons sdbout 
her concerns. 

Your Majesty may judge by what I have now the ho- 
nour to communicate, that matters will not be so peaceable 
in Parliament as it was imagined. It is true, the former 
ringleaders were not elected, but those who compose Par- 
liament will easily become so. Nearly all of them har-^ 
bour an insurmountable aversion against the Catholic reli-^ 
gion, and most of thtm are hostile to France, and jealous 
of your Majesty's grandeur. They know well that on the 
, success of this session, the establishment of his Britannic 
Majesty's affairs depends, and for this reason nothing will 
be forgotten to create embarrassments to him. 

Intelligence has been received that the English refugees 
at Amsterdam, intend to send arms into Scotland, and 
have taken measures to that effect ; it is the place where 
it is easiest to excite disorders, as well as in the North of 
Ireland, which lies close to Scotland* The King of Eng-^ 
land does not seem to me to be uneasy about the time to 
come, and expects to manage every thing with facility. 

The Dutch Ambassadors had their audience of the 
Prince and Princess of Denmark. They paid to me the 
next visit after the royal family. According to what is re- 
ported to me by some of their confidants, they are not so 
contented as they appear by their letters. I shall not for- 
bear to redouble my efforts to find out what is going on 
concerning that subject. 

Very good news arrived yesterday from Scotland. It 
was a question in Parliament, to grant his Britannic Ma- 
jesty for his life, the duties of the excise and customs 
which had also been granted to the late King for his life- 
time. Not merely was that done, but Parliament annex- 
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cd those very swne du^s to the crown forever. It is the 
Duke of Hamilton who proposed it to the Lords, and cau* 
sed it to succeed by his credit in Parliament. 

An equerry of the Duke of Monmouth's has been ar-^ 
rested here ; the King of England told me, he had nodiing 
about him, and did not conceal himself, that, therefore^ 
he had been released on giving bail to make his appearance. 

The Duke of Norfolk has got the order of the garter. 
The ribbon became vacant by the decease of the late King 
of England. My Lord Churchill will be a peer of Eng- 
land ; he was only a peer of Scotland before. M. Ger- 
maine will also be made a peer, and Colonel Talbot will be 
created an Earl of Ireland, as soon as he shall have ar- 
rived there. All diis will be done before Parliament meet. 
I am with the profound respect I owe, &c. 

M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

May irth, 1685, at London. 
I see by your Majesty's last dispatch, that it is your reso- 
lution to succour the King of England in his wants. It is 
in this view your Majesty sends here large sums. How- 
ever, it appears to me your Majesty is not without a sus- 
picion the King of England might take measures contrary 
to his interests, and form connexions with the States Gene- 
ral and the Prince of Orange. My chief application ought 
to consist in endeavouring to penetrate the business, and 
I shall omit nothing calculated to inform myself of the most 
secret events that happen here. My intimate acquaintance 
with the King of England and his Ministers places me in 
such a position that it must be my fault if I am .deceived. 
Your Majesty may take it for granted that the King of 
England has no plan of connexion with the States Gene- 
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rdi, and stiU less with the Prinee of Orange. It is not Ugbdy 
that I say this with confidence, but upon many grounds, 
which it would be difficult for me to explain to your Ma- 
jesty as clearly as^ I perceive them. It mUst be gnmtedy 
however, that the King of England dissembles, and it is 
important for him to do so ^ntil Parliaunent separate ; but 
I am convinced he will presently ^er take off the mask 
and not constrain himself, as he has done till now, to con- 
ceal his propensity towards your Majesty's interests ; and 
his design to establish the free e?:ercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion. I am persuaded he wiU meet with many difficvd* 
ties in the execution of this design. There is no appear^ 
ance that Parliament will consent to it ; nay, I question 
whether his Britannic Majesty will be bold enough to pro- 
pose it. That will depend upon their first resolutions 
which will be taken (concerning ^e revenues. But I know 
beforehand, that, on both sides, their minds are filled with 
great distrust ; and that if Parliament shows any facility in 
granting the revenues, they will not relax upon what con- 
cerns the Catholic religion. This is the reason for my hav- 
ing, till now, persisted with your Majesty to entreat you not 
to order the suspending of the payments which are ex- 
pected here. Nay, I should find it very inconvenient to 
declare to the King of England and his ministers that after 
paying off the former subsidy, your Majesty will no longer 
^supply him with any thing imless he is obliged to force his 
subjects tot:onform to what he desires both with respect to 
his revenues and the free exercise of the Catholic reli- 
gion. 

I see that your Majesty considers it as an inconveni- 
ence that the King of England should be able to lay up and 
to encrease his own funds with a large sum, furnished from 
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ijm^ 10 ^be hf your BbJM^, wUeh would eaaUe him t& 
sobMitcoixifortibty; aiid then, hk authority being establish- 
ed widdl^alld havkig obtained what he wishes for widi re- 
^ect so die Cathdic teligion, he would be enabled to 
dttermiae on the alUaaces he should form abroad* 

If the matter stood so, I should diii^ your Msgesty 
would be concerned to prevait that Prince by a graiifica^ 
tion, and tnsensiUy to engage him in your interests by a 
much less cousiderable sum than that which your Majesty 
would spend if once he had taken the reaoLatiim to join 
those who are jealous of your greatness. But the aSairs 
of this country are very remote from such a state of tran- 
q iitUit y. Your Majesty will see, that hereafter the King of 
England will meet with far greater opposition than is be* 
lieved* There are already movements among the Hij^oland* 
ers in Scotland* The North of Ireland is not quiet ; the 
factious here have not lost all hope ; and your Majesty 
knows that measures have been taken in Holland to send 
them arms and ammunidon* 

If, at a time when every thing is stirring, and the greatest 
eiForts wiU be made to wean the King of En^and from your 
Majesty's friendship, I declared to him and his minis- 
ters that your Majesty is no longer willing to succour him, 
I should furnish a very plausible pretence to those who in- 
tend to make him follow a quite different course fit>m that 
he has determined to keep, I still question if they would 
bring it about. But it is a peril to which, methinks, it is 
unnecessary to expose the affairs of this country ; which 
can (if I am not mistaken) be conducted with perfect safe- 
ty, without your Majesty's hazarding a great deal. I see 
what is going on ; it will be. difficult to hide it from me. 
Thus. I shall not give indiscreetly what I shall have power 
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to spend. I am cmce more so bold as to entree your Ma* 
jesty to allow me (after paying off the former aubsidy) ta 
f umish the King of Eaglaiid, p^soding the session of PaEii- 
ament, to die amount of 200/X)0 crowiis u{K>n the 1,^30,000 
livres, wbich wiQ remain in my handfi, after yow Majesly 
Bkall have sent here the whde sum which yoiff Majesty 
h»& determined to send. I shall manage this sum oiWOfiOO 
crowns in such a way that your Majesty shaU know here- 
after that it promoted your Msgesty's interests. 

Your Majesty permits me hy your last dispatch to give 
the whole sum I may have in my haods, if I see Parlia" 
ment dissolved, and the King of England reduced to com* 
pel his subjects to submission by force. It is not likely diat 
matters on a sudden will come to an open rupture, and I 
BhaU always have time enough to in^rm your Majesty and 
to receive your orders, provided, however, I am aUowed 
to, furnish some sum. In short. Sire, the alfairs are here, 
according to what I cam judge thereof, in a very good con- 
dition with respect to your Majesty, but I should not pass 
my word for it if your Majesty deprived me of the power 
to make any kind of payment, after having paid off the f6r« 
mer subsidy. It is sufficient for me to have known your 
Majesty's intentions, in order not to go too far when I 
shall have permission for doing so. The King of Eogland 
thinks in some manner he is himself the judge of bis 
wants ; if your Majesty intends entirely to oUige him and 
to show him a true friendship, your Majesty will refer it 
to him. If I filled his mind with distrust, though ill-ground- 
ed, it would be difficult for me to bring him over agsun, 
whereas now I have estabtished a confidence which nothing 
will destroy provided, your Majesty permits me to do what 
I shall think eoAxAy necessary io/t his service^ I should not 
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be imprudent enough to press your Majesty to do a thing 
which seems to be repugnant to your Majesty, if I did not 
know the utility and necessity thereof ; nor would I lose 
near your Majesty the litde service I may have rendered 
in this coimtry by advising your Majesty to do a thing 
tfiat might hereafter be prejudicial or at least useless to 
your interests. But I should be wanting in my duty and die 
loyalty I owe to your Majes^, if I did not represent to 
your Majesty as I do, that it is absolutely necessary I 
should be left at liberty to give the King of England inarks 
of your friendship at a time when most psuns will be taken 
to stagger hun* 

The present juncture is critical. It is a question whether 
the King of England will take a resolution to which he will 
adhere for a long while. I see, this resolution is taken in 
his mind, and he is determined to hold himself closely 
united with your MAjesty ; it is only necessary to main- 
tain him in this resolution and to hinder him from falling 
into the snares which will be laid for him. 

The letters I received yesterday from M. Avaux strength- 
en me in the opinion that the letters of the Dutch Ambas- 
sadors to Pensionary Fagel, of which copies were obtained, 
are false and conjectural. There is in it much the appearance 
of a trick contrived to induce a belief in Holland and else- 
where, that the King of England is entirely disposed to 
form a new and closer connexion with the States General, 
and that there is already a perfect intelligence re-establish- 
ed between his Britannic Majesty and^ the Prince of O- 
range. I am persuaded that neither is trueJ The King of 
England's jealousy against the Prince of Orange is too well 
grounded and too natural to be easily destroyed ; nor do I 
»ee any likelihood that the interests of England and the 
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States General can be easily reconciled on the subject of 
oommerce since, on the contrary it is the foundation of di- 
vision in die most soHd interests <^ both nations. 

The single business of Bantam may, for a long while yet, 
hinder the forming of a connexion between his Britannic 
Majesty and the States Genersd: their delegates and those 
of the India company of Amsterdam have arrived. Con- 
ferences will be begun with them. However, I see yet 
many persons persuaded that business will not be setded. 
I have been informed by one of the chief proprietors in the 
£ast-India-Company, that the King of England is strongly 
resolved to support their commerce, and to thwart that of 
die Dutdh. That very same person told me, that his Bri- 
tannic Majesty not long since sent an express, charged 
with a letter to the King of Perua, to exhort him not to 
agree with the 'Dutch, to the prejudice of other nations, 
and even to dfer him assistance, in case die war which the 
Dutch make upoti him, should continue. 

I am, with the profound respect I owe, &c. 

M. BARIULON TO THE KING. 

May 31st, 1685, at London. 

Letters were yesterday received here which import that 
three vessels laden with arms and warlike stores had sail- 
ed either for.Scodand or the north of Ireland. The King 
of England spoke to me thereof, and told me he saw well 
how litde cai« the Prince of Orange hiad taken to settle so 
important a matter, and that if he had taken the necessary 
. measures therefor, he would have been first informed of it, 
stopped the vessels and sent him word thereof: that instead 
of doing so they had delayed several days, at the Hague, 
doing any thing upon the remonstrances of Mr. SkiltoDt 
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and obliged him to gpve ia a memoir; tiiat, tkowever, it 
would )iave been an eagy matter to stx^ the Mfa^ if it hmi 
been intended, that such a slowness was a proof of veiy 
Utde application and seal from the States General and the 
Prince of Orange, and does not agree with the fiur woid^ 
that are reported to himfrom them every day; that he did 
not design to complain theredf fad the usuid ¥ray, but that he; 
knew well those who really side with him, and tho9e from 
whom he expects sincere marks of friendship ; 4hat however 
he is neither puzzled nor uneasy as to what will become of 
diose vessels, that he has given the niecessary orders to 
prevent the movements which the factious mi^t excite in 
Scotland pr Ireland ; that he has sent some frigates ujpon the 
coasts and that in the main he thought he had nodiitig tq 
(dread, being assured of your Majesty's friendship* 

I answered his Britannic Majesty every thing I thoi^t 
calculated to augment his suspicion, about the conduct of 
the Prince c>{ Qrange, and to assure him of your Maj^ty's 
friendships He agreed to what I told him, and gave me 
to understand ^at he thought he ought not yet to open his 
mind hereupon, but he hoped he should no tbe much longer 
obliged to dissemble ; that it was a part he badly played, 
and for wluch he was not fit. I have knbwn since that he 
has spoken with great resentment of their having not pre- 
vented in Holland what the English exiles had contrived 
for the execution of their evil designs ; nay, he said loudly 
in council, that if those whose duty it wasi had disharged 
jtheir duty in the time of the late King and in his own, with 
respect to the factious that withdrew themselves into Hol- 
land, they would not have the trouble now to deliberate up-: 
pnthe means of withstanding the efforts which they employ 
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tti eicke trotiUes. Hiat can only be u&detstood of die 
Prince of Orange. 

^Ilte Dutdi An(d>todador8 seem t6 be {yiizzled by ihid plec^ 
of news, they ^y, all possUde di^atch was utod to stop At 
Vessels, as soon as the States were informed by Mr. Skilton ; 
but that their g^erntoeiit is subjected to forms which can- 
not be traliqpted upon. 

The King of Engi^nd spbke aloud two days a^, to M. 
Zitteri^ upon the business of Bantam, at a pretty high rate, 
and gave him to undierstand, that all the nation^ of Etirope, 
and above all the English were very fnuch concerned that 
&e Dutch should not entirely monopcdiae the commerce 
of pe{^er and other spices. M^ Zitters said they pay so 
dear for that conimerce that it ought not to bfiiig enVy up- 
on them ; nay iJiat they had offered the English merchants 
who reside in the Indies, [to share with them die half part 
bf the »pitts which they should bring to Europe; 

The King of England replied that it was not just thejf 
should exdusiifely preside over the distribution of that 
brsmch of commerce and regulate the share others should 
have thereiii ; that comnierce ought to be free, and that be- 
ing the ma^^rs thereof they would put such a price upon 
goods as they would chiise. The King of England added 
by turning to me, ^ It is wdll knoWn both in France and 
^^ Denmark liow the matter stands ; for the same thing is 
" done with respect to them.'* 

This discourse uttered in public has increased the unea-f 
siness of the Dutch Ambassadors upon the affair of Ban^ 
tarn. But I do not think that great regard ought to b^ 
paid to what is said piiblicly. It is rather, as far as I can 
judge thereof^ with a design to induce the Gommissioners 
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to nuke ofEen cjlcnlatrd to content the Company of X«obk 
don. 

His Britannic M ajesQr thinks the Earl of Argyk is in 
the Hig^ilands ol Scotland. He told me.he wouU send 
there regular troops^ and that meanwhile orders were g^v- 
en to authoriae those families which are hostile to the £ail 
of Aigyle and the Campbells, to take up arms and to £aH 
upon them. My Ixird Dumbarton sets off to-day to com- 
mand the tnxyps in Scotland and to lead them where it 
win be seen that the &ctiotts intend to make their first at- 
tempts. 

Colonel Talbot sets also off for Ireland. In the troops 
which are there many officers have been changed ; new al* 
terations are there to be made which are necessary. They 
wait here with impatience to know where the three vessels 
loaded with anns and ammunition may have landed. They 
left the Texel ten days ago. The ^ing of England told 
me, troops were on board and some officers of those who 
were broken in Hdland. It is not known to a certainty^ 
whether the Duke of Monmouth is on board one of these 
vessels. He was of late at Rotterdam. No doubt is enter- 
^lined, this enterprize to send vessels is grounded upon a 
secret understanding with the factions in the country where 
they are to land, and measures are taken to take iq> arms 
presendy after. It is feared their troops will increase ^d 
the disaffected who are very numerous in the North of 
Ireland assemble, and form a body sufficiendy large to 
keep the field and widistand the regular troops which will 
be sent against them, and which cannot even with safety 
be entirely trusted. All this causes a great talk in Lon- 
don, and happens at the time when Parliament is about to 
meet. 
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The least itaconv^meneytimt may result therefrom is to 
render Parliament more difficult to jdease tluin diey would 
have been if all had been quiet* 

A writing has been published here under the name of 
the Duke of Buckingham in favour of the liberty of con- 
science for all NooQhConfbrmists. The King of England 
cold not forbear at first praising that work. He only speaks 
of it since as of a thing that deserves no manner of regard. 
But the epbcopalians were, for all that, alarmed by, and 
found, great fault with that r production. I send a trans- 
lation thereof, of which your Majesty may get an ac- 
count; it is the. most important matter. that can« be 
agitated in respect to the internal state of Engird. 

The party of the Bishops was at the time of the late 
King of England, looked upon as the support of the throne, 
and ike Presbyterians as well as the other Sectaries main- 
tained the Protes^tant religion and stoudy withstood what 
is called^ the encrease of Popery. But the state of religious 
afiairs is greatly altered since, the King openly professes 
the Catholic religion. All the Non-conformists are in the 
same predicament with the Catholics. The laws are equal- 
ly established against both* There is no other but the 
Anglican church, which is the religion of the state and 
can withstand all the other sects ; it is for this reason look- 
ed upon as the only prop of the Protestant religion in 
general, as there is no other means to oppose the encrease 
of the religion the King professes but to stick strictly to 
the execution of the penal laws. They see well, however 
that it is impracticable to pursue and punish those who are 
of the same religion as the reigning King ; and it even 
seems that the laws, made against the Catholics, fall of 
themselves, and are as it were, annihilated, where he, in 
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whose name thej are proaeooited and to «dK>se ptt^ th^ 
forfeitttveg and fines revett is hinwelf of tiie rdigion for 
which it is contended they oug^ to be piumhed. 

UKre is now another great emhaiTassiiient in all the 
oaths that are taken by the Pvotestaats. They swuar not to 
acknowlege any other chief of the Eng^iah church faut the 
King of England ; yet it is notorious that he aoknowledges 
another head of the churchy and does not believe in the 
church of England of which the he is the head. These 
f<Mrm contradictions which are impossible to reconcik; die 
least relaxation of the pend laws wift be considered by the 
zealous protestants as a step directly intended to establish 
the Catholic religion. The essential reason thereof is, that 
the Catholic religioti was thb rdlgion of the stifte, and es- 
tablished 4)y law under the reign of Queen Mary. The 
laws made under the reign of Queen Elizabeth against the 
Catholics, have established the Anglican ehurch. If these 
•laws are abolished, or suspended^ the ancient religion be- 
comes agsun the rieligion of the state, and is re*estahltshed 
in its first rights and force, which even authorise it to pur- 
due die other sects as was done in the time of Queen Mary* 
All these things will be the subjects of discussion in Par* 
liament unless the business of the revenue is fordiwith 
setded, and the King of England resolves to dissolve or 
prorogue Paiiiament presently ^ter, and to take of him- 
self the resolution he wiB think suitable. 

Mr. Oates has been tried, whose depositions served as a 
foundation for the pretended conspiracy of the Catholics. 
He was brought in guilty of perjury, and it was proved 
that he was at St* Omer when he deposed he was present 
at an assembly of Jesuits in London. He defended him- 
self with a good deal of audacity and impudence ; he said 



tlir^ Failifkmeiits ha4 lf»pro¥^ itf his fAepocdtioiifl^ tfaA he- 
lieve4 him.; Aat ai pr^ssent h« suffers fi^ th^ PlxHe^t^t reli- 
gion. When he kft Wentaim^Ty Mj Lord JLouveles who is 
signalised among ih^ fiictioiid, embraced him and eomfdi- 
mented him upon hi& firmness* The penalty estadblished by 
' lawr against peijury is to be ptit in the piUory; imd to have 
the end of die ear cut off. The sentence wiH be executed, and 
then Oates will* be imprisoned agaih and retaified there 
a long while, being doomed to pay large fines for scmidbL- 
,ou8 discourses he held against the Duke of York. He 
camiot according to law be ^vexed or pursued for the £dse- 
hoods which he invented againdt t^ Q^ieea Dowager of 
England and the Catholic peers, as there are no penalties 
estribltshed against calumoyir Some think it would have 
been better uot to bring Oates to trisd at this time, and that 
it would have also been much better not to pursue him at 
all since the condeitmaiiOB' does not go farther than the 
pillory, which is not a punishment pnqiortionate to his 
crime. 

I am with the profound respect, I owe, &c.. 

THE KING TQ M. BAKILLQN. 

May 35tli, 1685, at Versaiiies. 

M. BariUon, I received your letter of the 24th of May by 
the post, and that of the 21st of May by the return of the cou- 
rier 1 had dispatched to you. I have ho doubt you will em- 
ploy to a good purpose the falsehood which appears in the 
pretended letters of the Dutch Ambassadors to Pensionary 
Fagel, in order to show the King of England and his Mi- 
nisters that the Prince of Orange only assumes the appear- 
ance of a good understanding with, the King of England, 
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in order tfaeueby tb encrease Us credit in the United Pro- 
vinces ; but diat at Ae bottom he always intends to mala- 
tain a secret correspondence wilh the disaiFeoted in Eng- 
land ; and nothing can better persuade the court where you 
reside thereof, than the Prince of Orange winking at the 
fitting out of three y easels in Holland to carry the chiels of 
die disaffected, and as many firms and warlike ammunition 
as they want, to excite seditions and arm the rebels either 
in England, Scothmd or Ireland. Therefore you are sight 
in n^ beUeving that the English Envoy is chiarged from 
the King his nuuter to speaik to me in favour of the Prince 
of Orange ; and he only told Croissy that the said Kmg 
had eiq>]ained himself by saymg, that he could not have 
smy close connexion with that Prince as long as he should 
not be <m good terms with me. 

I am, in the mean time, glad to hear that the King of 
England has no cause for apprehending the passage of the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Argyle,*and Mr. Gray, 
nor any of the attempts which the dissafiected could mi^e 
pending the sessimi of Parliament ; and I hope neverthe- 
less that he will take every necessary precaution to secure 
himself against their foul designs. 

Nor do I see that he enters upon the proposal which 
they intended to make to him, to turn out of Parliamait 
dll those, who in the foregCHUg assemblies were for exclud- 
ing him from the succesdion ; and as their number is great, 
and the interest they will have to wipe off this stsdn by 
considerable services, will, in all likelihood, induce them to 
serve him more usefully than those would do, who were al- 
ways the most devoted to his person ; prudence and a just 
and enlightened policy requires of him to show that he en- 
tertains no manner of resentment for what was done agaitist 
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Um, belbre he' came to the crown, and only prqxifies, in 
process of time, to dist^lguish thdse who shaU serve him 
weD, from others who may show by their bdiaviour, thai 
their acticms only originated in a mere sjurit of cabal^^ . 

Your last letter sliows me that there is a greater disposi- 
tion than was first believed, to pernicious movements. both 
in Scotland and Ireland, and npon this fbundaticm you re- 
urge that I should permit you to employ, besides the 
^4ro,000 livres that remain to be paid of the subsidy pro- 
mised to the late King,, at least 600^000 livres upon the 
1,540,000 livres which jire in your hands, a£i£r aU the funds 
shall be ^remitted to you which, I appreciated to assist the 
King of England. But as the order I gave you by my 
dispatch of the. 9th, appears to me sufficient for the satis- 
faction of tlUit Prince, I do not think proper to chaoge any 
thing in it, insomuch more as causiqg the whole sum I 
permit you to give, in case of urgency, forthwith to b^ re- 
mitted to London, the King may ^ell judge that I do not 
intend to refuse the necessary assistance. You may 
inform me daily of whatsoccurs ; I shall also give you my 
orders with the same punctuality according to the diifer^* 
ent events. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

Versailles, June 1st, 1685. 

M. Barillon^ your letters of the 21st and 24th May, show 
me that though the King of England expresses no uneasi- 
ness about the preparations which the English outlaws are 
mdung both to return to England and to excite some 
movements either there, in Scotland, or in the North of 
Ireland ; nevertheless the court where you reside, and the 
principal merchants of the city of London, do not appre^ 

P 
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kend di«t Ae Mterpriaes of thoee fiictMm fMple wUI pio« 
duce any coiifle|tteiices that can dbtuib the comviieree and 
tcpote wUdi the Engliah tejojr at present. I am ghd ca 
hear diat the Kmg has given effectual ordeiB tp frvstiafe 
die deugna of die reheb, and ]mts bin chief canfidcnce m 
myfriembhip* 

He may also eiqiect a condnui^dn thereof, as iongas he 
eondattes faithful to die engagements iR^iichthe Unte Xing 
his brother and himself have made whh me ; and as th^ 
language which die public put ito his moudi txftm aA diaat 
relates to my hotereste do po not agree with wl|at I ought 
to expect from him, you are to observe veiy carefully 
what are his real sentiments, and to inform me of ev^iy 
diing you shdl hear that he may have uttered uponthi^ 
subject, either in Ids private conversations, or in di^ 
speeches he may have delivered to the foreign Ambassa*? 
dors and Ministers ; so diat after having given proofs of 
Iny aeal for the restoration of die ^Catholic religicni in 
Etiglabd, and c^ my friendship for diat Prince, by the 
succours wUch I have directed to be remitted to j^ou, I 
do not con^bute, if he harbours ill designs, towards en^r 
sibling him to withstand every thing that may be to my sa* 
lisfaction | and you cannot give me too enct an account 
pf die manner he treats you, of all he tells you about the 
present state of ajTpirs, and you can penetrate his inten? 
dons, bodi widi respect to the alliamces he prq)oaes to 
Ibrm hereafter, and the measures he intends to pnrsue widi 
his neighbours. 

Tou can however assure hini thatt there is no foundation 
for the advice he received that the Marquis of Boilers had 
PrdeiB to overrun Spanish Navarre ; that as to the squad* 
fpn of my ships which uQder die cp^nmand of M. FVeuxl* 



ijy i sent tawardd Cadis, he is only ordered td faciHtate 
the commerce of iny subjects, and the return of the mer^ 
chaadiae wUeh they have on board the India fleet, t'ou 
dao kaow that the Marshal d^Estrees is only to i^iake war 
m& the sh^tt he cpmnMwds upoii the Ti^ditan pirates # 
t^us there i^ podling new in these Qr4^9r^ or of whkh ym 
lii9.ve sipt already been ^fjprifed* 

Yoi) |;oQceive w^ ^t every thing which hencefiHt^ 
'Hiay happen in England deserves the greatest atteuli<Hi2 
QBd I have no doubt you wiU use all ycAur diligence to b^ 
well informed therepf^ and to give mie an ex^t ai^count q( 
^ha( you shall learp^ 

ABSTBACt OF A LETTER OF M. BARILtOK TO THE KING. 

28th May» 1685, Londcm. 

M. Avaux, wHl have sent your M^es^ the cqpy of ^ 
letter of the Dutch Amba&sadorS) on whiph it seems to pie 
he makes many serious reflections* I haVe qo doubt tha| 
some Ministers speak to those Ambassadojcs in the sens^ 
they write, and that these latter indulge hopes Upon the 
dme U> come ; but I have no ground for believiAg that 
those hopes are well founded* I persist Jn what I had the 
honour to write to your Majesty formerly tbpreupqn« 

The King of England seems to me to perceive eve^y day 
niore distincdy how necessaiy your Msyesty's friendship is 
to him. All the attcimpts that may be made tp stagger 
him will be of no avail, if your Majesty on your side,.does 
all that id necessary to confirm him in his present senti- 
moits* I should not be imprudent enough to assure your 
Majesty thereof^ did I not believe that I possess decisivf 
proofs. 
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ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF BARILLON TO Vhe KING. 

l4Nidoii, Joae dd^ 1685. 

The vexation and uneasiness this piece df news may 
cause to the King of England have been very much lea-* 
sened by what happened yesterday in Parliament. The 
House of Commons granted to his Britanmc Majesty for 
lus life-time, the same revenue& which the late King his 
brother enjoyed: it was unanimously resolved up(m. Ml-. 
Seymour alone opposed it, but he harangued to no purpose 
against the farm of the elections, and upon the peril where- 
in they stand to see the Catholic religion and a government 
agldnst the laws established. His speech was neither fol- 
lowed nor applauded by any one. 

The upper house deliberated, at the same time, upon the 
afiair of the Lords accused of high treason, and annulled 
sr regulation of their own house, which imports that im- 
peachments entered into by the lower house shall subsist 
from one Parliament to the other. This had been done to 
perpetuate the accusation against the Earl of Danfay and 
the Catholic peers, who by that means were always liable 
to be condemned upon the testimony that might be brought 
in against them. They-are now free from the accusation ; 
and to pursue them- it would be necessary to begin a new 
accusation ahd a new trisd. This determination of the- 
upper house annuls every thing that was done upon the 
pretetided conspiracy of the Catholics, which otherwise 
would have subsisted: it is a very important stroke with 
respect to his Britannic Majesty. My Lords Devonshire, 
Anglesea, Clare and Radnor, opposed the moticm and osif 
proved their disaffection^ 
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The King of Efigland spoke to me last, evemtig with 
great warmth of his attachment to your Majesty, and of 
his desire to preserve your friendship, and to augment, if 
possible, the existing doxmexion* He told me that he 
thought himself to be- in a bettep condition to act according 
to his inclination and interests, since he is possessed of die 
revenue the late King his brother enjoyed; that he should 
however always stand in great need of your Majesty's 
friendship and succours to execute the projects he has 
formed, and without which he cannot.be safe ; that your 
Majesty should see how carefully he will nianage th^ ho^ 
no\JSt of your good graces, and how firmly he will adhere 
to your interests ; that Prince then told mp the particulars 
6f the news from Scotland, and aulded that he had no doubt 
but the Elector of Brandenburg and other Prii^ces of Ger« 
many, had underhand contributed to the enterprise of the 
Earl of Argyle, smd hfo would be supported by all the Pro- 
testant powers in Europe, which pointed out to him the 
course he, ought to follow and whom he could trust. I told 
him I would inform your Majesty of what Was going on, 
and could assure him beforehand your Majesty would 
omit nothing to support him and to give him essential proofs 
of your friendship. 

The letters I received from M. Avaux of the 29th of 
May, show me that the Dutch Ambassadors who reside 
here, write as if they were persuaded that the King of 
England is entirely disposed to form a new and closer alli- 
ance with' the States' General. 

Your Majesty wifl judge what is to be done here for 
your service in the present juncture. I shall keep myself 
ready to execute your orders without advancing beyond tiKe 
payment of the old subsidy. I do not question but my 
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Loid AodMstttTt nay the King d Eni^baid huMdf, i^ 
mm urge me to auppty them vHb money firom the foecb 
whkh they know to he here» I imagine thei ev^Di lefprre^ 
to in your Majeaty^s ordem is neariy at hand ; uooe there 
18 a rebellioD formed in Scotland^ which haa its roofka 9snd 
bnuiches in £D([^baid and Ireland. I ahall awab the arde» 
jour Majesty may be pleaaed to give me ; biit wha( b to 
be done soon and of your Migesty'a own accord, will, in 
my judgment, have Car more weight and merit than the 
snccours which may be granted when they are aobcited 
with impatience* 

I know that large sums are not fitnnshed usually with- 
out previous stipulations and positive assurances of the 
efiect diey are proposed to produce. I make no doubt that 
the King of England wiU hereafter enter upaa all the en- 
gagements your Majesty may desire. I did not open my 
mind hereupon, because I had no positive order from 3^ur 
Majesty to do so ; nay I was apprehensive, if I had began 
to talk thereof, that terms would be. requested which per- 
haps might not suit yon,, such as not to conclude, on your 
side, any alliance with other princes. This equality is nei-* 
ther rational nor admissitde between jrour Majesty and 
the King of England, whose power is so different from 
and unequal to yours. But the English always presume 
more upon themselves than they ought, and those who 
wish to hinder or weakm the connexions between your 
Majesty and his Britannic Majesty would perhi^ find ex« 
pedieats in the provisos of a treaty to e|ude the ends there^ 
of. I make this reflection befd^ehand upon a matter which 
is not yet talked of, but which may come to be a tc^ic of 
discussion in time* 



The ^nefy ^tiedtlc^ tiow is yihxt your Majei^ wiU h«ve 
(&e do #kh ike mctoey ydfa s^ii hilJiisr? It appears to mt 
ihMtlse.Kmgof E^glakid jptt^pottioite lu» engagements to 
1*e iii6nl^*whic)i he i!tctfi^es from yoor Majeisdy, and thiit 
k is tke be^t and sareist means to reader ineflbctual all die 
attempts d^&t ni^y be lasrik to stager him, ,$Sii to induct 
him to take a tourse contjraoy to four Majeili^'s interests i 
I think I see this deatiy,' and thkt it wmiA be perilous to 
leave the Kin^ of England without supplies, at a time when 
he may most want them,* Parliament have, indeed, grant- 
ed him the revenue of the late King ; they may evei^, here- 
£iter, giv^ sometihiilg for the t^et; l^iit civM war is> begun . 
in Scodaiid, and I find very sertsiUe people, whQ 9X^ per<^ 
suaded ti>at the Earl of Argyle^s enterprise is of a more 
serious natture than it first seemed to be. 

As «oon as the act for Ate supply is past, the afeirs ^tc^ 
concern religion, will be brought on the carpet, and many 
other matters* I thiiik it would be useful, at that time, f^M* 
your Majesty's service, if some members of Parliament could 
be managed^ and inspired with a conduct such <is suits your 
Majesty*^ interests* A smn of 1500 pr 3000 pieces wOuld 
be sufficient to preserve to ybur Majeisty a credit whidh 
you might posaibly want in other times. I shall do nothing 
on that head, even if I had periii?8sion for it, but widi great 
precaution. 

My lord Montague waited upon me before his departure 
for France : he strongly pressed me to write to your Majesty 
about the complete paynqient of what remains due to him. 
He told me that instead of 50,000 crowns which are due to 
him, he would content hin^self with a pension during his 
life, which he pret^ded could not be less than 2,000 livres : 
ihe thinks it wpi;dd be ^ nieans to pay off whltt is legitimate* 
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ly due U> hill^l^dMlatyourMa^es^s being obliged to <&* 
bune a large nam ; and that it would even be a guar^^ee 
of his conduct at all times, since your Ma^es^ could stop 
the p^rment of die pennon, if your Majes^ was not satis- 
fied with his conduct. I could not forbear giving your 
Majesty an account of diis proposition. It is certain that 
my Lord Montague has rendered a great service: he is 
himself to speak thereof to M« Croissy. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OP M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

« 
London, June 4th, 16S5. 

Mr. Seymour's speech has made a great ncuse in Lon- 
don, and at court ; though it has not retarded the resolution 
of the Lower House, concerning the. appropriations, but in 
process of time this discourse will be often talked of, in 
which most important matters have been fully investigated. 
Mr. Seymour did not oppose the motion to grant the King 
of England the revenues which the late King enjo}^ ; but 
he prc^xMed to put oS' deliberating thereupon, until the 
fonns by which the miembers of Parliament were elected, 
had been examined. He asserted that the elections were, 
for the most paut vicious, and carried by cabals, and by au- 
thori^, directly contrary to the laws of England, which 
establish an entire freedom on the subject of elections ; so 
that, the least bribery being proved renders an election 
void ; that the sheriiFs and other officers who had presided 
over the dections, had all been appointed in virtue of new 
writs issued not long since, in lieu of the old ones that were 
called in and annulled ; that the example of .what had been 
done with respect to the city of London, in annulling its 
charters and privileges, had been followed in the other 
towns and boroiigfas, though according to the laws and cus« 
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toms, it IS not in the King's power to repeal nor to render 
void, charters granted, by the Kings his predecessors con* 
finned by time iminemorial, and the express, and; tacit ap- 
probation of several Parliaments; that therefore the prin- 
ciple of the elections being vicious, Ae deputies were not 
really members of ParUament, cjiosen by the nation with 
requisite fireedom and in the^ilsual way; that yet there had 
been no time, in which it was mtxre necessary to have a 
Parliament composed of persons well disposed and attach- 
ed to the laws of England, because the nation was in evi- 
dent peril, when its laws and religion were altered: that 
the Eng^isfh -people's aversion against the Roman Cadiotic 
religion, and their attachment to-their laws, were so well es<» 
trfdished in their minds, diat their religion and laws could 
only be destroyed by acts of Parliament; which would be 
HO difficult matter, wheA a Parliament is entirely depend- 
ing on those who may have such 4e^gns*; that they v^ere 
already talking of abolishing the test-act, which was the on- 
ly rampart capable of preventing the introduction of Pope- 
ry ; and. that, as soon as that obstacle was removed, the Pa- 
pists would easily attain to offices and employments, and 
the establishment of their religion, upon the ruins of the 
Protestant religion; that it was also said to be intended to 
repeal the Habeas-Corpus-act, which is the firmest founda- 
tion of fhe English liberties; that if that act were repealed, 
arbitrary government would soon be established ; that what 
he advanced was known to every body and wanted no proofs; 
that therefore before they took any important resolution, it 
was necessary to examine the validity of the recent elec- 
tions and to decide according to the rules established in 
England, whether the members were capable of constitut- 

g 
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IBg a true and lawful Paitiwient, compeunt to irepresem 
theiiatiQiu. 

This speech was pronounced with great energy, and se* 
cx^^y iipproved of by many persons; but nobody rose to 
support, it. Those of his party thought they should do it 
to BO purpose, and that any contest that dbould aris^^ would 
«nly shew their weakness and small number, in compari* 
fon with the others who believe themselves to he elect^ 
These same questions will often come into discussion here- 
after, and will serve as a foundation (or every thing that 
may be alleged against the measures of the Parliament now 
assembled. Those who dispute its power have no Q^k^ 
judges but the very same persons, the validly of whose 
elections is contested. ' It was this sent to the tower, jor a 
coDfiiderabk time, those peers "if ho, some years ago^ iptendn 
ed to maintain that the Parliament wa^ not a true one, and 
who were at length obliged to retracU The E^l of Aiw 
gyle's eldest son, whose name is my Lord Lorn, qame and 
delivered himself up to the King of Engbod and offered 
to serve against his father. There is another of his chUi^ 
dren with him. They thinfc here eveiry day niore serioujsly 
of the state of affairst 

AB8TBACT OF A LBTTEB OF M. BARILLON TO TfiE KING. 

Londmi, June ^tli, 1685. 
News was received yesterday from Ireland which im. 
ports that the Earl of Argyle had landed in the island of 
Man which belongs to him. The 500 men which had beei^ 
placed there by the Marquis of Athol, had akeady with-, 
drawn. Many of the inhabitants left it al^o, in order not 
to declare in favour of the Earl of Argyle. It is thought 
here^ it would be impossible for bim to remain long in that 
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IstsftidiMikg^ he inrtre suceoured bythe peopte iii ike Notth 
of Irehnd» They fteem not to be disposed to, it» Hifl BH* 
Usmit Majesty^s ttoops have advstoced and occupied die 
positions best adapted for hindering the people fh»n a^sem- 
Uiing or undertaking any diing: for this reason it is dadd 
here that the Earl of ArgyleV enterprise wiD not succeed. 
It is however not Ictiown yet what is dke state of affairs ifi 
Scotland, where he first landed, and where it was reported 
he left one of his sons to assemble the country people who 
'side wiA him. Nobody doubts but his design is founded 
uponihe hope that the Duke of Monmouth would attempt 
at the same time to excite a i^volt in England; but it is 
believed the Duke of Monmouth dare* not venture up<^ 
coming hither, tiB the trial is made in Scodand* llie act 
for the grant of the revenues, will be past in three or four 
days. It was read for die second time in the Housfe of 
Peers. Pariiament do not meet to-day ; because it is die 
ascensioh-day, nor to-morrow, because it is the anniversary 
of the re-establishment of the late King of England, the 
festival of which they mean to celebrate. 

A very important thing happened the day before yester- 
day, in the Lower House. It was proposed in the morning 
die House should form itself into a committee of the whole, 
in the afternoon, to consider the King's speech, upon the 
subject of religion, and to know what ought to be under- 
stood by the term Protestant Xeligion. The resolution was 
unanimously adopted, and without opposition an address 
was voted to the King, praying him to issue a proclamation 
for the execution of the laws against all die Non-conformista 
in general, that is, against all those who' do not openly be* 
long to the English church: diis proclamation applies to 
?he Presbyterians and all the sectaries, as well as to die Ro* 
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man Cadiolibs. The nudigmty of tlus reaolialkm vnti im^ 
adequately perceived by die King of En^^d and his Mi- 
Bfoten. The chief of the Lower House weve assemixled 
as wen as diose vfhotA his Britannic Majesty thinks to side 
vidi him. He gave them a severe lecture far, having sufr 
fered themselves to be seduced and himied into^ so dange- 
rous and so inadmissible a resolution* He declared to 
them, that if ikty persisted to makesuch an address to him 
he would answer die Lower House in terms so decisive 
and firm, that they should not return to make him a like 
address. The itaianner in which his Britannic Msgesty ex- 
pressed himself, produced its effect^ for yestenhgr morn- 
ing the Lower House' revoked unanimously, what had been 
i^solved in; committee of the whole the day before. 

Many, i^eflections are made here upon this marie of con- 
descension and submission which the Lower House have 
given. But those who know the motive of ibe first pro^ 
ceeding perceive that the second is forced^ and that what 
is done by authority does not disguise the reali^. of the 
intention having been to give a blow to the Catholics, nay 
to give the King of England to understand how difficult it 
would be for him to obtain from Parliament any thing in 
their favour. 

The Prince has diown a great deal of resentment a- 
gainst his household, and other persons particularly attack- 
ed to the royal person who through malice or ig^ca-ance 
favoured a resolution so litde respectful to him ; he knows 
how ridiculous and dangerous it is for kim to be besought 
by ParUament to pursue with rigor the execution of the 
laws against the Catholics and Non-conformists. However 
he derives from thence this advantage that he has been 
made acquainted with the concealed intentions of the Low- 
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w- BcHiie and has exercised a stretch of aathoiity.b3rH>bIig* 
lug them to retract as early as the next d^y a resolution 
uoanimously passed* 

'His Britsomic Majesty takes it veiy ill of the Bishops, 
who under a pretence of zeal for the English Church, had 
caused so absurd and dangerous a resolution to be taken* 
The persons, opposed to the court, feel a secret joy that the 
Lower House has let the whole world see what their sen- 
timents upon religion are. They make litde account of 
their having been obliged to retract, hoping that on some 
other occasion diey will have more firmness, and that the 
King of Enj^d will not. always have it in his power nor 
be vHUing to exercise his authority* 

, It was a question in the. Lower House to dq>ive of their 
seats those who had been for excluding the Duke of York 
fix>m the succession ; but the leaders of the house were 
ordered to oppose that proposition; thus it was dropt. It 
was an attempt agsunst several of the Ministers who have 
now the King of England's confidence* 

From what happened yesterday and the day before yes- 
terday it may be perceived how difficult it is to foresee 
what Parliament may do. For that reason it is already 
sidd the Parliament will not remain long in sessicm. They . 
desire themselves to be prorogued or adjourned as they 
well see that they are unable to take any important resolu- 
tion, and to maintain it when it shall not be agreeable to 
his Bri^mnic Majes^. They are also very much incom-* 
moded in their house which is too small to contain the 
members it is composed of, which is five hundred and 
thirteen persons. It is however Ukely diat the court will 
make some new attempt to oblige them to give something 
for fitting out the fleet for Sea. 
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The ComBUMkmers of the Indift CompwiF of Ainst^r« 
dam and those df the Company <^ Londoii bave met. They 
do not seem yet to be disposed to agree together or cot> 
dially to approach each odier. Those of HdOand waiit to 
get time and to treat by memorial widi the ususd debys, 
the English wish for abridging the matter and coming to 
the point, that is for agreeing upon the resdtution of Ban- 
tam* The Dutch would hardly accede to it with sincerity. 

I know that in the private assemblies which are formed 
by the members of Parliament, it has been agitated to pro«> 
pose something with respect to France, and to chsdk out 
for the King of England the course he should follow. No 
seeming pretence has been found to propose any thing upon 
that head at present. If any opportunity for it should offer 
itself hereafter, it will not be missed, both from evil dispo« 
sitions to the King of England, and to embarrass him by 
the jealousy of your Majesty's greatness, which of course 
hangs heavy on the minds of Englishmen. In one of those 
conferences it was a question to present an address be- 
seeching his Britannic Majesty to endeavour to preserve 
the repose of Europe. This pK^>o6ition was deemed to be 
too general and liable to misinterpretation'; nay, it w^ 
thought it might afford his Britannic Majesty an occasicm 
for uniting himself more closely with your Majesty under 
pretence of preserving the peace of Europe. 

The King of England has just told me, that an express 
has arrived from Scotland, who left Edinburg oil the fourth 
of this month ; that the Earl of Argylc entered the country^ 
of Cantirc which belongs to him ; it is a narrow piece of 
land stretching towards Ireland. He advanced as &r as 
the county caDed Argyle to meet the Marquis of Athol's 
troops, and to hinder them fVoni joining the other royal- 
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is^f. Tbe ktters^tate that d^ Earl of Argyk has 3000 
Bften vf'A him. His Britamuc Majesty's opinion is that * 
they will stxU augment* His son is in the country of Lorn, 
and it is easy forthem to join. All tbe letters coming fnata 
Scotland induce the belief that the Earl of Argyle expected 
the Duke of Monmouth would endeavour to excite a re* 
volt in England* 

I am, with the profound respect I owe, &c. 

THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

VersaHles, June 15th, 1685. 

Mt BariBon, I received by the post your letters of the 4th 
and 7th of this n^onth, and by the courier you dispatched to 
me that of the lOth, which contsuas nothing more remark-* 
able than the preceding ones, except tbe reasons you think 
you have to believe that the good of my service requires I 
should give you power to deliver to the King of England 
the smn of )O0^00O crowns besides, and beyond what re- 
remains 4ue to him, on account of the subsidy promised 
to the late King his brother, l^t, it appears to me, on the 
contrary, from all that your letters contain, that the Prince 
$tands in less need of my assistance now^ than he ever did 
since he came to the. crown* And indeed I see first that all 
t||e remonstrances Mr. Seymour has made in the Lowe;r 
House, and every thing he has said to attack the validity of 
the elections, served <»ily to determine Parliament more 
proDAptly to continue to the King the same revenues which 
the late King his brother enjoyed ; that on the otherhand the 
noise produced by the Earl of Argyle's landing in Scotland 
with a small retin^e of rebels, ill provided in every respect 
and little capable of a great enterprise, has caused Parlia- 
ment also t9 tjike tbe resolution to grant the King further 
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supplies to the smount of 1,600,000 pounds sterling, which 
win make more than 20 nulhcms of livres, that finally as 
soon as that Prince showed how disagreeable the proposi- 
tion woiddbe to him which the whole house of Commons 
had passed to request a proclamation for the execution 
of die laws against die Non-conformists, they rejected 
with a common consent their previous resdves in the com- 
mittee ; so that it may be said that a King of Engluidnever 
acted with more authority in his Pariiament than this 
Prince does at present, and that there is nothmghe oug^t 
not to expect from diem for die strengthening of his audio- 
rity,-and the punishment of die small number of rditels 
that were bold enough to show themselves. Thus I have 
cause to hope that not only he will not desire from me in 
the present juncture any odier assistance, beyond what I 
promised to give him, that is, the payment of the subsidies 
diat remain due ; but even that he n^ill rest persuaded diat 
the public testimcmies of my friendship and the fear of the 
succours which I should not fBul to give him if he had 
wanted them, have much <yntributed to maintain his sub- 
jects in obedience and to make him obtain from his Parli- 
ament every thing he desired of them till now. 

There remains therefore nothing more to be done both 
for my own and his satisfaction, than to obtain the repe# 
ing of the penal laws in favour of the Catholics, and the 
free exercise of oun religion in all his dominions, and you 
know that it is also the principal motive which induced me 
to send you with so much dispatch such large sums of mo- 
ney. But as that Prince does not, as yet, deem it proper 
to attempt that measure I do not want eidier to press him 
to run the hazard of a refusal in so important a business, 
and for the success of which his prudence requires he 
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^ould take effective measures, I sh6uld now, nevertheless 
tfaink that as Parliament seem to be disposed not to refuse 
him* anything, whether they are actuated by good-wiU 
sdone, or that fear has a aftiare ill k, diat Prince wmdd act 
very wisely in profiting by it smd deriviijg dtence what he 
desires in fevoiir of our Teligkm, Witte«tt aUowing them 
time far Tecol]ecfing4ihem8elves, and concerting *^n6i those 
who are most incensed agsunst our religion, the means of 
retardkig its progress ; and if the King ^ok this resolution 
and met with Bsty obstacle which he could only surmount^ 
by my assistance, I should assuredly grant it to him as soon 
as you should have informed me of his wants. ' Bnt un^ 
he takes and e^cutes this resolution, it i^ not my intention 
to change any thing in the orders I gave you; and I wiB 
have you k^ep the funds I sent you^, and not dispose of them 
mdess I deem it necessary^ Therefore, if the Lord Hig^ 
Treasurer of England should press you to make him some 
payments 1)eyond £he old subsidy, you are simply to tell 
him, that as Parliament conduct diemselves according to 
my own and die said King's wishes, I have no cause to be- 
lieve that Ae King can now stand in need of any extraordi^ 
nary assistance, and that therefore you have no power to 
dispose of your funds. 

I send you the letter in my own hand which you pro- 
posed to me to write to the King, both up<m the satisfac- 
tion his Parliament gives him and what regards the move- 
ments in Scodaind, and I desire diat on both points you 
should only speak conformably to what I write to the King, 
and what this dispatch contains, as I do not deem it to the 
purpose to make an open offer of troops to a Prince who 
asks me for none, and for a service which he can effect by 

his own forces. 

r 
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ABSTRACT OF A UTTER OF M. BABILLON TO THE KING. 

London, June 18th« 1685. • 

There aie peopk here who would nddk npiOKt Ftaace 
the soeplcmi wfaidi is thrown upon thecity of Aiiiaterdam« 
aft if there wMsuficienc inteHigaice between your Magestjr 
and thiift cityto preeune diat e^ery tUaglhal is daiie.^r^ 
is concerted wiA your M«jesty<r 

The King of Kng^and rejects with indig^iaat disdaki what 
is said in his presence of the interest your Mikjeaty has to 
keep up divisions in Enghnd. That Prince dedared quits 
dottd that the rebels are siq>ported and aided by d»e serous 
Protestants in o4ier countries, and hcAds every Aing to be 
pdiculotts which is said in opposition thereto^ 

I am widi the profound respect I owe, hcn 

THE KING TO M. BAJULLOJ^. 

yerMuUes, Ju{^ 13th« 1685. 

M. BariUra, I received your letters of die 2d and 5th of 
this.month, and they gave me 90 much the more 8«ti^ic«« 
iion, as they leave me no room for doid>tiBi^ that the Xing- 
of Great Britain will find the same fiicility in ^persingthe 
small remams of the revoked in Engird, as he had in pim« 
ishing the rebellion in Scodand ; and as the Duke of Mon-^ 
inouth has alreply lost his vessels^ and hss no ponsideraUe 
town to which he csm retreat, it is very likdy that he wi& 
^oon undergo the same &te as the Earl of Argyle, and tlmt 
his wicked attempt will have served to fnake the King of 
Eng^d £ar mcMre absolute in hi^ kingdom tbski any of bi^ 
predecessors were* 

I am told, however, that besides the diree English regi« 
fam^ which be calls ^ack from IfoUandj the Prince of 



Orange tUtt msitetv&c adted for hfan fftmithe 8we$^ Geiie^ 
rai a succour of 3000 meni nay, that he has irequeffted 
acme of the Elector ci Brandenburg ; and as till now, it ap- 
peared to me by all you wrote to me, that the King would 
not employ foreign trobps in order not to give anjr um- 
brage to his subjects, I shaU be glad that you let me know 
whether it is l^ his oiders the iVioce ot (kange made diat 
request, as the latter, for his peculiar esida, may possibly- 
desire toha^e a great number <^ troops la &igland devoted 
toUm, and of whidi he could dispose hereafter against 
the interests of die ssdd King^ 

Continue likewise to inform me exacdy ct every thing 
that may ^e place in die court where you reside, ja suck 
an important cmijimcture^ and not to let ai^y diing be want^ 
ing on your side to get actiBMe intelUgence^ and to give 
me an exact accmmt di^reo£» 

As I see with pleasure that die En^sh Parliament am- 
ply supplies all die wants of tke King of Great Britam, and 
that that Prince will not even m«et widi ftny obstacle to the 
re-estaUishment of the Catholic reUgion, wh«i he shall in- 
tend to undertake it^ after ba^ng totally di^rsed the small 
nuBlber of die revolted $ I tfaougHl it proper to have the 
funds returned which I had ordered to be remitted to you 
to support in ease of urgracy the designs which that Prince 
would form in favour of our religion. Thus my intendott 
is, diat if that money is at your house, you cause.it to be 
remitted at several times dirough the hands of banker^ 
with die same secrecy that it was sent, and if pQ$sible in a 
sdll more impenetrable way, as I desire that, whether it re^ 
mains in the hands pf the said bj^nkers or at your hou^e, it 
shall be sent back by the same m^ans and remitted into my 
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treasuiy, vaaSL I duiH deem it neceasarjr to uae it inboWf 
of the King 0f Siig^buuL 

M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

July 16th, 1685, London. 

I couU aot, after dieAqtsrationof Paiiiaiiieot» delay exr^ 
plonung myself to the Lard High Treasurer, coDcenuag 
die applicatiens addressed by htm to me,, to ooatinu/e the 
pajrments of the subsidy* I told him that I could not dis- 
pose of the fuads whick had bee» seat hither without re- 
ceiving f urdier orders ; that these funds were destined only 
far die flsoat ufgeUt wants of the King of Eof^aaady and that 
dus urgent want did not appear now, after Pariiament had 
gramed vegy large sums far the encrease of his revenues 
during several years, and had even granted an extraordi- 
nary supply ; the advantage of which, could be received 
from this time forward by die means* ef a hiaxw 
* I well foresaw that this discourse would not please the 
Lord High Treasurer. He ai^^ared to me amaaed, and 
gave me to understand that he cotildnot knaj^e what ceat- 
son your Mafesty had for stepping die payment o£ the 
sums conveyed hither, at a time when the King his master 
most wanted diem, and when he expected to receive fur- 
ther marks of your Majesty's frienidship ; that Parliament 
had, indeed, granted taxes for several years besides the 
revenue^ but that what' could be got therefronpi was not re- 
alized, and that if those funds were consunted beforehand, 
the King his Master would hereafter be in a very bad pre- 
dicament r which he could not too carefully avoid, know- 
ing in what embarrassment a King of England is thrown^ 
who depends much on his Parliament ; that he did not 
lliink ^your Majesty was ^folly informed of what is taking 
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pbeie in £n|^bmd at pttBesA; and tiiat-at a time ytAaea a 
civil war is lifted in die heart of the Kingdom ; and the 
King his master not merely wants his f<Mrces but the suc« 
cour of all those who are concerned u^ his preservation, 
your Mjiyesty intends to cut off the subsidies which yQU 
furnished at a time when he less wanted diem, and when 
that GuHing off would not have been of any moment; 
whereas in the present conjuncture, the supplies of your 
Mi^esty are not only useful but necessary. In short, that 
Minister omitted xiothing to show me that what I had told 
him was a disappointment, the motive of which he could 
not penetrate ; as he did not think that your Majes^ had 
changed your sentiments towards the King his master, nor 
would you (if you liad) show it on an occpion like the 
present* 

I did what I could to explain to the Minister that your 
Majesty had simply concluded that the King of .England 
was in a ccmdition not to need any foreign assistance ; that 
the Earl of Argyle's revolt had lasted so short a time, that 
it was only tp be considered as a futile attempt of the 
factious party, which had not been of the least moment ; 
nor was it imagijaed in France, that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's enterprise could meet success, and that it was daily 
expected to hear that his troops had dispersed, and that 
he had been taken or had made his escape ; that your Ma- 
jesty had shown your friendship to the King of England, 
by so promptly sending funds for his most urgent wants, 
and that you also reserved them for an occasion which 
seems not to have arrived. 

The Lord High Treasxu-er replied to me, that during the 
King's reign, there never would happen such a pressing occa- 
sion as the present one, and that he could not imagine that 



your MigesCy if fttUf qyprised of wlutt is taking p^^ 
would lesre him to diacntani^ to intricate a busineas with- 
out giving him new proofii ol your fiieiidahip. As I le& 
the Lord High Treasuiet, I went to wait upon the King of 
England, to prereot his gmng, and to hinder die Loid 
ffigh Treasurer from etpfadning to him, what I had told 
him, in a way which mig^t have more irritated Urn than 
my own explanations. I reminded that Prince of dl the 
marks of friendship he received at your Majesty's Imnds 
at all times, and of the promptness with which your Majes- 
ty let him know the sincerity of your intentions to support 
lum at die moment he came to the crown* I gave him to 
understand diat nothing could lessen your Majesty's send* 
ments towards him, but a change of conduct on his side, 
which I thought would never happen ; that dierefore he 
could expect a firm and sincere friendship hota your Ma- 
jesty, of which he would receive strong and effectual proo& 
whenever suitable opportunities for giving diem should of« 
fer ; that your Majesty thought the affairs of his finances 
in so good a condition, that you did not suppose that he at 
present stood in need of fresh suds, and that what he had 
received from Parliament eiiabled him to sustain greater 
expenses than those he was obliged to incur. 

The King of England appeared to me pretty much em- 
barrassed, and at first imagi^ped your Majesty was discon- 
tented with his conduct, and would, as it were, renounce 
his: friendship. I told him that I did not know any thing 
which had any relation to what he supposed ; that it was 
simply true, that I had no order to continue the payments 
beyond the ancient subsidy ; that your Majesty had, how- 
ever, ordered me to assure him, thait the funds your Ma- 
jesty had sent hither, were prescribed to succour him on an 
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uyf(tiit oeoaskm, sudd that i£ he mtdotcidc to esteUish tlie 
free exercise of the Catholic reli^pon, and met dierein with 
WBty difficisldes which he could not surmount without 
your Majesty's iaid, you would em{)loy the whole iimd 
that is here to succour and help hitn; diat thereby he 
could see your Majesty's intentions smd the sincerity of 
your conduct* What I said, in some measure, removed 
the fear» of that Prince, who at first was, I believe, very 
much agitated. 

, He answered me upon what I had just told him, that I 
Wfts acquainted with his secret intentions concerning the 
establishment of the Catholic religion.; that it was only 
with your Majesty's assistance he hoped to bring it about, 
that I saw he had just given employments in his troops to 
Catholics as wdl as Protestants ; that this equality incen- 
sed many persons, but that he had not suffisred so impor* 
tant an opportunity to slip away widiout taking advantage 
of it $ that he would do die same with respect, io feasible 
things, &nd iliat t more clearly peh;eiv^ his' ii^iition aboxtt 
those matters than his bwn ministers, as he often without 
any reserve opened his- mind to me thereupon* He added 
that I was a witness of his attadunent to your Mi^sty'^ 
person, and of his sincere desire never to separate £poni 
your interests ; that he had placed more reliance upon your 
Majesty's assistance and friendship) than upon any other 
thing in the world ; and that be did not believe your Ma* 
jesty would in the present juncture suspend subsidies which 
he wanted more dian he ever should in his life. 

I answered to this, that your Majes^ had not altered 

your sentiments and only considered that he was not in 

want of the same supplies, as he had been enabled b;^ Par- 

. Uaine^t to do without them. J contented myself with hav« 
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ing altered upon Ae matter and mboeddierewick die : 
ofrdigioo,uiifliicbdie Lord High Treasurer is not modi 
concerned, wimt credit soever he may have in odier mat- 
ters. I infermed my Lord Sunderiand of what was on die 
carpet, that he mig^ be prepared, wlien die King his mas* 
tar should speak to him. He told me, ^ die King 3^10- mas- 
^ ter may have designs, which I do not penetrate ; bat dm is 
^ an unkicky accident, which I hope wUl be remedied by 
^ showing that it is a mistake, arising fitxm not having^ 
^ been thoroug^y informed erf* what is taking place in this 
" coimtry, otherwise y0i«tii0t^yifriwA Mote tnb^anat who 
^ want to break the union of the two Kings. If in Fnoice 
*^diey do not care for it, I have nothing to say: but if they 
^ make any account of us I know well diat you may be as- 
^^suredof the King of England forever; andthatit isonty 
^^ with the assistance and friendship of the King your mas- 
^' ter that his designs and intentions can succeed.^' 

I explained to my LordSundeiiand what I had told die 
Lord High Treasurer and his Britannic Majesty idibutthe 
good condition of the finances and the litde want which 
they are in here of foreign assistance. He replied to me 
^ you see in what eiqienses we engage, and what we shall 
^^ want to sustain them ; you know how expensive troops 
«' are which must be keptand whata civil war in the inte* 
*^rior is which we cannot hope to* see so soon at an end ; 
^' but for the present it is not in our power to do widi- 
^' out the King your master's assistance, and I do not 
^' think that he can spend money in a way more useful to 
*»him." 

I had a second conference with the King of England in 
his cldset where we were long alone. He appeared to 
me persuaded that the refusal to continue the supplies ori-* 
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j^mates iErom your Majest3r's believing that he can do 
without foreign assistance. He descended hereupon into 
^e particulars of his aflairs, and told me that I know in 
vrhat disorder the late King his brother had left his maga- 
zihes and vessels ; that the augmented duties which had 
been granted to him could hardly suffice to put an iDdiffer- 
ent fleet again in a condition to hold the sea ; that the lat- 
ter supply granted by Parliament would be consumed be- 
forehand for the support of the troops whi<*h hereafter he 
could not do without, as he knew how litde reliance was to 
be placed on the militia ; that the expenses of Government 
were such (besides that the civil war may be protracted) 
that in lus whole life he should never lack assistance more 
l^an at present ; that I knew him well enough to be con- 
vinced that he would be very glad to be attached and united 
to your Mkjesty without seeking a supply of money; and 
that he would be delighted if he could merit new marks 
of your friendship; but that in the present juncture your 
Majesty's supplies were essential to him, and that he did 
not believe your Majesty intended to reserve Ibr other 
times the supply which you destined ^or him, as it is not 
likely Aat there could occur another conjuncture, in which 
he could more want it ; that I was acquainted with his se- 
cret designs and could warrant that all his aim was to esta- 
blish the Catholic religion ; that he would not lose any op- 
portunity to do it ; that he had armed the Catholics in 
Ireland; that my Lord Dumbarton had commanded his 
army in Scotland; that the Duke of Gordon had been put 
at the head of the militia ; that now he entrusted the war- 
offices as much as he could to the Catholics in England; 
that it was, in some manner, pulling off the mask ; but he 
had not been willing to suffer the opportunity of doing so 
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to slip away, aflh« thought it deciuTe. Thathe knew hcnr 
i»aiy people wen incensed at it, but that he wouU piuaue 
his course, ahd that nothing should put him out of his way 
provided your Migesty would be pleased t6 assist him ia 
so grand, so glorious a design i that already HamiUoa^a 
regiment of dragoons was entirely composed of Catholics, 
that he had given free^mpanies< of horse to Bermurdt 
Howard, and to many other distinguished Calholics; that 
by degrees he approaches his design, and that what he doea 
now necessarily implies the fi«e exercise of the Catholic 
leligpion, which will be established before an act of Parlia- 
ment authorises it; that I knew England well enough t» 
be convinced that the possibility of getting places and em-- 
pleyments will make more Catholics than the permission H 
say Mass publicly i that however he hq>ed your MajesCjr 
would not fbrsake him when he has a £3e in the heart of 
his kingdom who disputes the crown with him, and b se-* 
cretly countenanced by a great number of persons who aie 
^fdidier for upholding the pretensions of a Protestant basr 
tard than the right of their lawful King, because he is a 
Catholic. 

I had also two conferences with the Lord High Trea^ 
surer and my Lord Sundedand separately. The Lord 
High Treasurer repeated to me what he had beibre tdd 
me, and gave me to understand that he knew weQ that the 
King his master would be very glad to have no occasion 
for a supply of money, that at another time he would not 
have replied to what I had ssdd ; and would have thought 
of giving and receiving li^ciprocal marks of friendship from 
your Majesty, blH that it should not be concealed from me 
that the King his master wanted the present assistance of 
your Majesty, and that he would not be under that obli'ga- 
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tl<m to your Majesty, if he didnot intend fo ^^serve a 
grateft^ess for it, proportiioiiaUe to the service i that Ae 
happiness and safety of the King his master's reign de- 
pended upon the friendship of your Majesty i durt he irould 
carefully preserve it, and that I must be sure that ynih 
respect to him (who was speaking to me) Ke thought nothing 
so important' to the King his master as the preserving your 
Majesty's friendship, and that nothing could hmt him so 
much as his being deprived of it. 

I gave thereto no other but a general answer^ sajring that 
your Majesty had given proofs enough of your desire to 
tsee the affairs of the King of Engknd in an advantageous 
and secure condition. 

My Lord Sunderfand entered with me upon a very ex- 
tensive discussion, and appeared to me thoroughly iftformed 
ct what took place between the King of England and me 
concerning the Catholic religion. That minister said^ " t 
" dont know whether things are viewed in France as they 
** are here, but I deem it imposttble for those who see them 
** near at hand, not to perceive that the King my master 
*' has no greater desire than to^estAlish Ae Catholic reli* 
^ gion ; nay, tiiat according to common sense and sound 
^reason, he can have no other de3ign, that without Ais he 
^ wiD never be safe, and must always be exposed to the 
" indiscreet aeal of those who will incense the people against 
^ CatholiV||h^, as long as it shall not be betjber estaUi^d. 
^ Another point is unquestionable ; that plan can oidy suc- 
" ceed by a concert and closer connexion with the King 
^ your master ; it is a project that can suit him only ; and 
" succeed by him alone. All the other powers will opetdy 
** oppose, or thwart it underhand. It is well knoWn that k 
** does nof suit the Prince of Orange, but he will not be 
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^ aUe to prerellt it» if Frmce acts as is necessary, Aat isr^ 
^ sustaons the King (rf*. England's friendship and siipportfr 
** his project. I dearly petceive the.api»«hea8ioa many 
^ people haibour of a axmexioa with France, and the en- 
^ deavoursthat are made to weaken it; but no one will 
'^ have power to efect it, ii^ it is not wished for in France. 
^^ Hereiqxm you must pve a plain ez|danati(Hi, that you 
^^ showtfae King your masterintendscandidlytoaiddie King 
'^ of England in establishing the Catholic religion here, t:^. 
*^ <m a firm botts*" 

He added thereto, Aat he hod had a long ccMnrersatioA 
with the King of Eng^d, and left him persuaded that the 
refusal to continue the payments was not founded upon any 
change of your Majesty towards him, but upon a supposi- 
tion that he is in a condttion in which he does not want 
yourassbtance; that however it was possible to rectify 
this incident if it was not wished that the King of Eng* 
land should belitve that after having assbted him when 
he did not much need it, your Majesty fonakes him in 
the most mqpcAtant juncture of his life ; that, perhapa your 
Majesty paid attention tO'%he report which has been dicu- 
lated of a re-union between the King of England and the 
Prinee of Orange, that at the bottom there ¥ras nothing 
more absurd ; that one was in possession of a crown which 
Ae other waited for with impatience, that the difiFerence 
of their religion and sentiments upon every tbi(tk does not 
promise that they will candidly re-unite, that boAare oblig* 
ed to dissemUef and to observe decorum ; but that their 
designs mid projects are of too opposite a nature to be re- 
conciled ; that he who spoke to me, clearly saw all this, and 
that if any one would take the trouble to examine it well^ 
he would, tbroi^ all that is taking place, perceive a ground 
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o£ je^ousy and diacoob^t between the King of England 
and the Prince of Orange which nothing can remove i that 
his Britannic Majesty would never permit him to come 
hither, and that the Prince of Orange wa^ alwaya desirous 
to come hither and to show himself to th6 English. 

I told my Lord Sunderland, that many things furnished 
ground for judging that the King of England had much 
rdaxed towards the Prince of Orange, and that that pro- 
duced a very pernicious effect every where, ' because the 
Prince of Orange always acted widi the same animosity 
against the interests of France, that I sufficiently compre- 
hended it not tobe hb Britannic Majesty's interest to push 
the Prince of Orange so far as to induce him to support the 
TCbels, but too great a forbearance would enable him to be 
more dangerous and hurtful to his concerns ; that for my- 
self I did not suffer myself to be deluded by the artifices of 
the Prince of Ovaoge's partisans, and was yery much per- 
suaded that the King of Eng^d knew his interests too 
wdl to separate them from your Majesty's concerns, or to 
form connexions hostile to you; and that on my side I 
should do what I could fully to^ explain the truth to your 
Majesty. 

Last evening I had another conversacUjCMi with the King 
of England. He pressed me to give yomr Migesty an acr 
count of aU he had told me, and appeared to me to expect 
that your Majesty would give me orders diffisrent from 
those I have, and not refuse him a present supply, at a 
time when he wants it so much. He told me that if your 
Majesty had any thing to desire of him, he would jneet 
any thing your Majestir may please to suggest ; but that no- 
thing could more sensibly touch him, than to see that while 
your Majesty confided in him, you could believe thajt he 
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vmM receive y<mr mipplieB a&d asMUnce, if he waa moc 
determined inviolably to TeaMun attached toyom* isterestsf 
tliat he had been brought up in Ffance, and aalen yoiar 
Majesty^s bread ; that hi his heait he was a Frenchman^ 
that he thopi^tof nodungbntof deserviagyoixr Mi^eaty's 
esteem, and ihat yoa would never repent to have assisted 
him and to have seciired die crown upon his head. 

I told him I would give your Majesty as exact an account 
of every thing as possible; that I was thorougl^ acquaint- 
ed with his infeentioDs, and that your Migesty's chi^ mo^ 
tive was the estaUishment of the Catholic rdigion, that m 
giving your Majesty a full knowledge thereoi^ I hki i» 
doubt you would enter upon the measures he couldhopefon 
The King of Engbmd tcid me, he had qK»ken herenpcn 
more clearly to my Lord Sunderland, than to tlie other 
Ministers; that I might talk with him about it. He fin- 
ished by sajring, ^ I entreaft the King your master to con- 
^ fide in me, and not to believe that I have any other aim 
*^ besides what I told you.; which I can only attam by Ms 
*t succour and assistance." 

This, Sire, is what occurred with the Kii^ of ^^ngl8nd 
and his Ministers, whereupon your majesty will please to 
give me your instructions ; if they are such as diey are ex* 
pected here, and I can continue the payments of the subsi- 
dy^ it will depend up<m your Majesty to fi«rm stronger ties, 
jsmd to lay the foundation of a closer connexion, that may 
last a long while, and in which your Majes^ may find your 
advantages, as you may find it proper. But I think that, 
pending the negotiation, it would be necessary to continue 
some payments, unless your Majesty should resolve to fia-- 
nish the whole fund which is here, which would overjoy the 
If ing of £ngland, both on account of the present advantage 
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he vrould derive tlMr^x)m, sad the {Aedge h^ would Aiak 
it would afibrd of your Miy€$ty'» frietiddup* I h«ve no 
doubt but in this cstte he would take all the determinatioDs 
which mq^ be most advw^geoQs to the CaithoUc reli^kHi. 
and execute &em: but besides that he would enter kto 
Jl the engagemezits, as lar as I may judge thereof, which 
your Ufajesty might desire, in relation to fcxeign afiairs. 
Fraim all iimtl have been told, I am satisfied that it would 
be veiy perilous for the King of England to be on bad terms 
with your Migesty. It would be much more so than is 
itttai^ned; and the party opposed to royalty in Eng^nd, is 
so namerous, and die seeds of divisiim in their minds are 
so strong, that wete it not fior your Majesty's friendship, 
it would be very difficult for the King of England to enjoy 
a peaceable and happy reign. I think I saw in every thing 
that prince told me, a very sincere desire to be closely 
muted to your Majesty. If he had a design to separaie 
from you, he would tiot so earnestly urge a present supply, 
and would content himself with remaining in a state of re- 
serve with your Maje^, without wishing for so dose a 
league. I also think I perceive that he has formed a design 
to establish the Catholic religion, which will only be inter- 
rupted or delayed when he sludl be unable to overcome the 
obstacles which it will present. But he will be daily at 
work to bring it about; and he perceives well enough that 
your Majesty alone can assist him therein. 

Parliametit have shown a great aversion to consent to 
every thing that would have made a precedent in favour of 
the Catholics. Their first impulse was tor pursue them and 
to execute the laws against them. They gave this up, but 
agamst their sentiments, and by a bold stroke of power 
which camipt always auccee^. The bill for die restoration 
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of My Lord StsSbrd renuuned in die House of Commons^ 
without being acted i^xm, because in the imeamUe there 
were some words inserted that seemed to favour the Ca^ 
tholic religion; which alope frustrated the act of Lord 
Stafford's re-establishment, upon which aD had odier* 
wise agreed with respect to the main point. In the last 
UU which the House ot Commons brought in for the pre- 
servation of Ae King's person, it was expressly stated that 
die ministers should be permitted to preach, and others to 
speak against Popery. The Queen^has shown a great deal 
of animosity and resentment diereat^ and the King of Eng- 
land had rather diat act should not pass, though it included 
•many odier things very advantageous to hb government. 
It was just dus point, as far as I may judge thereof, which 
caused die separation of Parliament. 

I make these remarks that your Majesty may observe 
that the King of England was neidier in a condidcm, nor 
had he it in his power to establish the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion. He could not have attempt it widiout 
exposing himself not only to a refusal, but to something 
worse, that is, it might have prevented Parliament from 
granting him the supplies of money. Meanwhile the King 
of England does, I think, every thing in his power, in be- 
half of the Catholics, as he bestows upon them the princi- 
pal military offices, sind confers the subaltern employments 
on all others indiscriminately. It is difficult to describe 
how much fault was found here with my Lord Dumbar- 
ton's having been made general of aD die troops in Scot- 
land, and Mr. Talbot's having received die direction over 
all tho6e in Ireland. It is perceived that insensibly the 
Catholics will be armed ; it is a very different situation 
from that oppression which they were under; and produ- 
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t:es "among the zealous Protestants great mortification. 
Tliey perceive that the King of England will do the *re- 
xnainder when he shall have it in bis power. The levy of 
tlie troops which wiH soon be completed, evinces that the 
King of England wants to be in a condition to make him- 
self obeyed, and not to*be restrained by the laws which are 
adverse to w'hat lie intends to establish. All diese views 
do not agree wrdi conneadons opposed to your Majesty's 
concerns. 

I know well what they say in foreign countries, and that 
the report there is very general, that the King of England 
and Prince of Orange are secretly reconciled. I apply my- 
self as much as I am bound, to penetrate what is going on 
in this respect. But I have discovered nothing that goes 
further than what the King of England is obliged to do in 
order not openly to force the Prince of Orange to side 
with his enemies, which would not be prudent in him to 
provoke at the present conjuncture. It was a matter of 
trourse to wididraw from Holland the troops, composed of 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty, in order to obtain prompt 
assistance. 

Mi Avaux sent me word, by his last letter, that he had 
been informed that Skelton has asked Mr. Fuches for 
troops of the Elector of Brandenburg. I investigated this 
report, which has no foundation at all. It is, no doubt, ap 
artifice of the Prince of Orange, to make the Elector of 
Brandenburg believe that he had induced the King of Eng- 
land to have recourse to him. 

Nor do I think there is any more foundation for what is 
pretended to have been said at the Hague, about the King 
of England's dissatisfaction with France, and which is to 
break forth in due time. Should that be Ae case, it would 
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jKvt be cooMti t0 a dexlt pf my Lord Middleton's. Thece 
t8 not' a shadow of truth in it; and at the time ndien it 
was sttd, die King of Eng^d did not Juiqw duKt the payr 
ments would be stopped and was fbPy satisfied with your 
Majefltjc- 

Nor i» it more likely that Biratepi is so bold as to speak 
p> the Kifig of Eng^d upon the Cadiolic reli^on. Tour 
Majesty may judge wbedier that Prii|ce will suffer him- 
self to be staggered upon this matter, and whether any one 
will be bold enough to propose tp him to change his rebgioi^ 
without incurring his utmost displeasure^ The ground 
far Bentem's mission was, in all Ukelihopfl, tp obtain per? 
mission fo|r the Prince of Orange tp come hither ; the king 
pf England told me he had refused and would always re-- 
fuse it. Your Majesty can obtain a sure knowledge cf 
what is taking place every where ; my views are confined 
to what i^ going aa here. Biit it seems that most part of 
the things that are circulated in Holland are false, and that 
they argue tjiere upon fpundations entirely destitute of 
truth* 

To confine myself to the fact which is in questioif 
now, I shall keep myadf ready to execute the orders your 
Majesty may please tp ^ye me. It 13 sufficient for me to 
have explained to youf Majesty, matters as tl^y appear tq 
fne to be in this countr>% I must now give your Majesty 
an exact account, as far as I shall be able to dp, of the situa- 
tion of the Duke of Monmouth's business. It is not prer 
cisely known how many troop? he has got ; they say at 
Londop 20,000 men : I think he may have about 8 or 10,000; 
6,000 of which are tolerably well armed ; the r:emaind^ 
are not sufficientfy arn>ed for a battle. It is unquestion- 
able that till now his forces were continually augmented ; 
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and it seeing they have not acted against him vtdi die 
promptitude and vigour which were requisite to put an «nd 
to a business that may produce dangerous ccinsequences, 
but the small tiumber of troops of his Britannic filajesty 
^as not sufficient to attack the Duke of Monmouth and 
check his first prdgresS: It woidd have been necessary to 
strip London ; which would have been very imprudent, 
for people's minds are in such a disposition^ that the least 
incident might produce great disdiderS there^ Above 20tf 
suspicious persons were ordered to be arrested^ among 
^hbm there are sevet^ rich merchants, and other wealthy 
and distinguished peoples This causes a great alteration 
in the public mind, and a great interruption al commerce; 
The people secretly favour the Duke of Monmouth, and 
it Mroidd burst forth if an. opportunity offered itself, which 
would permit them tp declare themselves without great pe-* 
riL tlie King of England knows these things weU^ and ia 
firmly resblved not to leave London on any account; 
. A report has biscn in circulation within a few days^ that* 
my Lord Delamere had gone tt Cheshire, (it is cotidgu- 
ous to Wales) and had begun to assemble troops there iix 
behidf of the IJuke df Monmouth* It was also said, upon, 
my Lord Grey of Stamford's, no longer appearing, that he 
had gone to dp the like in the North* I dd not yet See any 
sute foundation fot those i'eports ; but it is certain that if 
there was any stirring in any part of England, the Duke 
of Monmoutii^s aiiair would become far more dangerous^ 
because it would be necessary td divide the troops of the 
King of England ; for there is no relying on the militia^ 
who are rather disposed to favour the Dulce of Monmoutii 
than the party of the King* The news that Was received 
yesterday imports that the Duke of Monmouth, after tak-* 
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iog. and plundering the town of Wells^ went to Bridgewa^ 
ter which he aiFects to fortify ; it is a port where they say 
he may subeist comfc^tably, having behind him a very 
abundant country and full of the factious^ It is even said 
that he cannot be attacked in Bridgewater, but by dividing 
the tnx^ and constructing bridges of communication over 
the river^ which is very wide at that place. That it re- 
quires- time and npiore regular troops than my Lord Fe- 
versham has under his command. The three Scotch regi- 
ments passed through. London to go and join him. Mr. 
Lasnis- will m a few days have a regiment of 600 horse 
ready to march. The three Englbh regiments ane in the 
river, and will likewise join die army. All these will 
make together TOOO men in twelve or fourteen dzys. 

Till now my L<M:d Feversham was unaUe to undertake 
any thing rigorous against the Duke of Monmouth. The 
loss of the Royalists in the fight near Philip's-Norton, was 
greater than it ii^as reported. About a hundred mea 
were killed and wounded, in the quarter where the Duke 
of Grafton- advanced. It is certain that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth subsists with facility, and that the people fiiniish 
him with provisions more willingly than the troops of hi& 
Britannic Majesty. 

The Earl of Argyle has been executed at Edinburgh, 
aoid left an ample written confession, in which he disco- 
vers all those who supplied him with money, and coimte- 
nanced his designs : this confession rescued him from the 
rack. The Chevalier Cochran and his son who were the 
chief accomplices of the Earl of Argyle, have been arrest- 
ed in a house where they had taken refuge. There are 
still many people in London who do not believe that my 
Lord Argyle has been taken* 

I am, with the profound respect I owe, &c. 
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THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

Versailles, July 26tli, 1685. 

M« Barillon, I received your letters of the 16th and 
19th of this month, and saw with great joy, by the latter, 
that the rebellion of the Dukie of Monmouth had the same 
end as the Earl of Argyles, as I foretold it to you in all 
the letters I wrote to you on this subject* You will ex* 
press to the King of England the share I take in the satis- 
faction he feels to have entirely dispersed by bis own for- 
ces all that could disturb his reign, and at die same time 
restored his revenues and authority to a laorc pixwperous 
state than any of his predecessors could carry them. I 
also hope that there is nobody in his kingdom who will be 
bold enough to rise against him, and that he will enjoy as 
long as I wish it, the full repose he has acquired. Nay, I 
shall forthwith send Marshal Humiers to reside near that 
Prince, to let him know more peculiarly what my senti- 
ments are upon this event, and you may meanwhile speak 
to him about it conformable to what I write tq you» 

As all the remainder of your first letter contains nothing 
which does not tend to oblige me to furnish the King with 
supplies of money, I should hope that the good condition 
wherein his affairs now stand, it would be superfluous to 
let you know my sentiments hereupon. But as I see by 
your letter that you still insist on my leaving you a fund 
for the necessity which may unexpectedly befal the court 
where you reside, I cannot forbear telling you, that* I was 
extremely surprised to see that after having instructed you 
by several dispatches of mine, you did not entirely unde- 
ceive the Ministers of the court where you reside, if wiy 
hope which they conceived with so littfe reason that, at a 
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dme when the King their master enjoys a larger revenue 
dian any of his predecessors, I should yet exhaust my trea-* 
sure, and unnecessar9y sacrifice the fund, of which I had 
only deprired myself* to give the said King more extra-' 
ordinary proofs of my friendship, in case die bad situation 
of his affiurs had obliged him to have recourse to it» They 
are, by die grace of God, now in that state wMch hecouUL 
most wish, and therefore I cannot believe dtat henceforth 
the same soUcitations will be renewed. But if, contrary 
to my opinion, similar requisitions ahoidd be made to you^ 
you may plainly declare that I have spared nothing to give 
you the means of assisting die King of Eng^d, when I 
had ground for apprehending that the Catholic religion 
which he professes might afibrd the fiicdous a preteact foi" 
exciting great ^sturbances in his kingdom and for preva&t-* 
ing him from enjoying the revenues which ceased on the 
decease of the late King : but that after so much satisfac^ 
tion as his Parliament gave him, the entire defeat of his e- 
nemies, or rather of his revolted subjects, and the restora- 
tion of his authority to such a high degree, I reasonably 
believed, that he could not want any assistance of mine^ 
and that I could employ in other services which I have to 
support, the fund which I had designed for him, without 
his being less persuaded of the sinceriQr of my friendship | 
diat if, nevertheless, against all appearances, and through 
some accident which 1 cannot foresee, he should happen 
to be in urgent want of my assistance, he ought not to 
doubt but he will always find me as much disposed as I 
have shown him that I have been, to give him effective 
proofs of the share I take in every thing that concerns him« 
You must confine yourself to diis expression, which 
ought to put a stop to demands of money that are so much 
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jthe less wammtable in the present juncture, a$ the court 
where you reside knows well that the agreement ypu made 
with the late King of Eng^d expired befpre his decease, 
and though I have su^cient reason for believing that, had 
he lived longer, he would have been cmitented with the 
subsidies I caused to be paid until the end of last year, 
without claiming any more, I have nevertheless not he^ir 
tated to direct you to pay 500,000 livres, which in the 
court where you reside are Looked upon as a balance <^ 
subsidy, when I had reason to think that the King pf Eng- 
land wanted them* In short, you must perceive that my 
intention is that ypu shoidd not leave the court where you 
feside the least hope tpdraw £rom you the fund which is 
in your h^ds, and that on the contrary you ought forthr 
with tp place it in the hands of the bankers, in order that 
it may be conveyed back into my kjngdpm, by every oppor- 
tunity that nuiy offer itself* 

I hope the King will be sufficiently impressed with grate- 
fulness to Divine Providence for die happy successes he has 
just experj^encedy by the re-establishment in his kingdom of 
die exercise of the true religion wjiicl^ we profess ; and you 
ought likewbe to aid these good dispositicHis with gende- 
ness and skill pn all occasions that may present themselves. 

THE KINO TQ M. BARILLOIf . 

' Versftillesy AucTUSt, 1685. 

jVI. Barilloti, I received your lettex? of the 23d and 26th 
July, which merely inform me of what occurred during the . 
execution of the Duke of Mpnmputh, and as it cannot b^ 
doubted diat this example will henceforth keep all the sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britidn in obedience, and, should 
i^yen the number of the disaffected not be diminished, that 
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none wOl be found daring enough to become their leader 
and CO rise against the King's authority, it will be easy for 
the Kingof Eng^d, and as useful to the security of his 
reign as to the repose of his conscieice, to restore the exer- 
dse of the Catholic religion, which will peculiarly engage 
an those who profess it in his kingdom, to serve him far 
more faithfully, and with far more submission, than any 
other of lus subjects ; whereas if he suifers so favourable a 
conjuncture as the present to escape, he will, peihaps, never 
find so fiivourable a disposition on all sides either to concur 
in his designs or to enable him to accomplish them. You 
ought, nevertheless, to content yourself with aiding the in- 
clination he may have to it, without too much pressing, 
which might rather retard Aan advance that resolution. 

Observe well, meanwhile, what measures he takes with 
the Prince of Orange, and if there is not any treaty for a 
new alliance negotiating between the King and the States' 
General of the United Provinces. 

I also hear from several quarters, that the Spaniards rely 
much upon the inclination which that Prince shows to fa- 
vour their interests, and you ought to pay a great deal of 
attention to die n&anner in which he treats the Spanish Am* 
bassador ; whether this latter has more frequent conversa- 
tions either with the King or his Ministers, and whether 
there is any likelihood of renewing the treaty between 
Spain and England. 

Endeavour likewise to obtain very exact information of 
the number of troops and ships that Prince means to keep, 
and of their destination. In short, you ought in this con- 
juncture, to redouble your attention on every matta- that 
occurs in the country where you reside, and to give me by 
all your letters an exact account thereof. 
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THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

Versailles, August 24th, 1685. 

M* Barillon, your letters of the 13th and 16th of this 
month, inform me of the resolution the King of En^and 
has taken to renew with the States' General the treaties of 
alliance which they had with the late King his brother, and 
of all he told you upon this subject. I have been so much 
^e more surprised at the conclusion of this business as it 
did not appear to me by any letter of yours, that you re- 
ceived any communication diereof ; and I have re^^on not 
to look upon it as a mere formality as the ministers of the 
court where you reside endeavour to persuade you. I think 
on the contrary, that it lays the foundation of a league 
which may encourage those who cannot endure the repose 
that Europe now enjoys ; tiiat the States' General who in- 
tended to remain perfecdy neutral, or rather the Prince of 
Orange and Pensionary Fagel, talk at present of renewing 
an alliance widi the Emperor, with the Kings of Spain and 
Sweden ; that the Elector of Brandenburg is on the point 
of concluding a treaty with them, and that the disposition 
which the King of England displays to renew the treaties 
entered into by the late King his brother, not only with the 
States' General but also widi Spain, causes the Ministers of 
this Crown to believe that that Prince is already entirely 
for them. Hie reports which they spread thereof, are so 
much the more credited, as it is known that the lat^ King 
of England had entered upon those engagements only pend- 
ing the misunderstanding that subsisted between me and 
him; and that as soon as* friendship had been restored by 
the verbal agreement which you entered upon by my or- 
ders, he presently showed that be no longer Apught him^ 
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fidf bound by those treaties, and that he was very far from 
wishing to renew them. Therefore I do not comprehend 
from what motire the King of England should be in such 
haste to involve himself in umilar embarrassments, espe- 
ciaOy at a time when he sees that all my designs tend to 
preserve peace, and that it can only be disturbed by such 
overtures for a league, which cannot in any manner what- 
ever suit his }nterest9« You may even yet speak thereof 
^1 this sense, as there is less inconveniency in showing that 
I cannot be pleased with that resolution, than in confirming 
it by a kbd of acquiescence on my side ; and perhaps when 
the King of England perceives that thereby he gives me 
just ground for being discontented, he will either no longer 
be in a hurry tp bring this treaty to a complete ratification, 
or he will trammel it with 90 many modifications and quali- 
fications that, in fact, it will bp impossible not to look upon 
it as a bare formality. But if he actually desires to pre- 
serve my friendship, he will enter upon no other engage- 
quent that mjiy be either directly or indirecdy contrary to it, 

I am also told that the English Parliament have laid new 
spd heavy duties upon foreign goods and commodities 
imported into that l^ingdom, You should not neglect ta 
let 9ie know as soon as possible, if those duties are gene- 
ral, or if they solely concern the goods and provisions which 
fron^ my l^ingdoip aj-e carried tq England, aqd tp what 
they amountt 

Continue to pve pxt as exact information as you can of 
every thing that occurs in the place where you reside. 

I am surprised that you do not mention in your letters the 
Earl of Sunderland) though there a^-e several reports here 
of his removal to Ireland as a viceroy. Tell me what is 
the m^itter cpn^erping l^imf I^eep voiir remaining fund^ 
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Iti yx>ut handte, widioat remitting any portioii therefirf* to the 
banked until I give you new orders* 

tHB KING TO M. BARILLOK. 

Versailles, August SOtib, 16d^; 

M. fiarilloti, th6ugh yoUr ktters of the 20th and 23d^^ 
0f this month do not yet explain to me the negotiation 
which is going on between the commissioners of the King 
of England and the Ambassadors of the States' General but 
as a preparatory disposition to renew the treaty, yet the lasl 
letters of M^ Avaux of the 24th, assure me that those of the 
said Ambassadors which had just arrived from England 
at the Hague, import that they had just concluded the act 
of renewal of the ssud treaties ; and tiie dedaraticm which 
the Earl of Sunderland made to you, that they would be 
Aure not to insert any thing in the treaty which might en- 
gage the King of England contrary to the obligations of the 
late King his brother with you^ is of so much less moment 
as it is well known, that the deceased King had only con-^ 
tracted those obligations at a time when he was not on 
good terms with me, and that since pur friendship was 
restored, he put only such Constructions thereupon as I 
could desire* Whereas the King of England now reigning 
spontaneously renewing Aem^ and at a time when nothing, 
compelled him to it, intends to execute them UteraHy, and 
will afford means to the Prince of Orange to form thereby 
a league capable of disturbing the repose of Europe* How" 
ever, it is nO longer time to remonstrate upon this subject^ 
and you ought only do it to prevent the renewal of a trea* 
ty with Spain or with any other Prince or State whatever* 

Marshal Cregih is now near me, and whatever report 
may circulate at the Court where Vou- reside about my de- 
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signs, you can awure the King of England that they otiy 
tend to strengthen that rej>ose which the last treaties have 
restored all over Europe. 

jlbstbact of a letteb of the kikg to m. babojuok. 

Chtftres, September 4th» 1685. 

However as by one passage of your letter you give me 
to understand that it will be in my power to renew with 
that Prince the .same connexions I had with the late King 
his brother, and to render them still more firm and stable, 
I dispatch this courier to you, in order to give you an 
early warning that you ought to be sure not to engage in 
any negotiation on this subject ; and that as I sufficiendy 
gave you to understand by all my diq>atches and now give 
you by this, that I have no other design than to maintain 
the peace which all Europe now enjoys ; I have also ground 
for believing that in the prosperous condition wherein I 
have put all the concerns of my kingdom, not only the King 
of England, by the interest he likewise has in the preser- 
vation of public tranquillity, but also all the other Princes 
and states in Europe, will be glad that it is not distubed, 
and that nobody will be daring enough to renew, against 
my will, a war that would only turn to his damage. There- 
fore it is not necessary to form for this purpose new con- 
nexions with England, which are never concluded but at 
my expense, nay, by subsidies capable of seriously injuring 
the affairs of my kingdom ; and as often as similar propo- 
sals shall be made to you, you ought only to answer that 
I am sufficiendy persuaded of the friendship of the King 
of England, and that he has reason enough to rely securely 
upon mine, not to have ossasion for assurances us thereof 
by any treatj% 
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THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

Chamford, September 16th, 16t5.. 

M» Barillon, the account you pve me by your letter of 
the 3d, of the conversation you had with the King of Eng- 
land concerning the treaty he renewed with the States Ge* 
neral, does not oblige me to give you any other orders but 
those you received by my preceding dispatches j that is, n6t 
to show any more dissatisfaction at what has occurred, but 
as skilfully as you can, to profit by the embarrassment under 
which they have placed you by their having concluded that 
business with too much precipitation, in order to prevent 
them from forming any other treaties with Spain, or with 
any other power. 

I am glad to hjear that the King of England has disco- 
vered the new conspiracy which was forming against him, 
and it seems to me that it should serve to give him to un- 
derstand, that new and similar ones might be formed if the 
s^prehensioB of his connexions with me did not restrain 
those who without that consideration, would be much more 
daring to undertake them. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF M. BARILLON TO THE KIN9. 

Windsor, September 10th; 1685. 

The King of England read to me from the original,, the 
deposition of Mr. Mathieu equerry to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. It states that he heard from the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, that Baron Freize had spoken to him at the Hague 
on the part of the French Protestants, and communic^d to 
him their project, which was to take up arms in the Mjhi- 
ning of this summer, and to revolt in several parts of 
France, that they offered to receive the Duke of Mon- 
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mouth at their head ; that this design was communiatted 
to the Elector of Brandenburg, the Princess of the house 
of Brunswick, and the Prince of Orange, who all approved 
it; that this Baron of Freise had made several journeys in- 
to France to concert with the Protestants in the several 
provinces* This is all that the declaration^contains, without 
q)ecifying any particulars with respect to places and per^ 
sons with whom this Baron of Freiae treated. He is a 
German and was formerly at the court of Saxony, which 
he left in consequence of a quarrel with the favourite of 
the Elector of Saxony. 

I besought the King of England to tell me whether he 
did not know any thing farther upon this matter ; his answer 
was, that he only knew what was stated in the declaration^ 
and would conceal nothing from me, upon such an impor^ 
tant matter, if he had the least knowledge of it ; that I might 
assure your Majesty that nothing was dearer to him than 
your interests and he should lose no opportunity to give 
you marks of his friendship. I entreated him to press 
once more the other Qpnfidants of the Duke. of Monmouth 
and Earl of Argyle,>to discover something more particular 
than what was imparted to me. His Britannic Majesty 
promised to do so. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTEK OF THE KIKG TO M. BARILLON': 

Chambord, September, 20th, 1685. 

M. Barrillon, I received your letters of the 6th and 
10th of this month, which shew me that the court where 
you reside, has not hitherto shown any disposition to ccm- 
elude a treaty with the Elector of Brandenburg, nor to re- 
new the Spanish one. 
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Ton ought to keep all things in this situation, and persuade, 
as much as you can, the court where you reside to keep 
^e from all sorts of engagements which would alter the 
good understanding that I desire to maintain with the King 
of England ; but it is also requisite to avoid any propo^ 
sals for a closer connexion with me, which would be so 
muqh the more useless, as the desire I have to maintain 
the peace, perfecdy agrees with the King^s sentiments ; it is 
.very likely that, our interests and intentions being so con- 
sentaneous, nodiing will be capable of altering this good 
imion, and that of itself it will be better kept up than by all 
the treaties that could be concluded. 

The King of England is right when he says that it is 
neither mine nor his interest, that the commerce of the In* 
dies should be disturbed, nor will that happen with my con- 
sent, as long as the Spaniards do not attempt to introduce 
new arrangements in opposition to what the treaties of 
peace and truce import. 

What you write to me about the deposition of a certain 
Mathieu is too general and vague to discover by this, means 
who might be the chief and the accomplices of the com- 
motions which were contemplated to be excited in my 
kingdom, under a pretence of the would-be reformed re- 
ligion. 

I am glad to hear that the King of England daily extin- 
guishes the remains of the rebellion, and I hope neither my 
Lord Macclesfield, nor any other will be bold enough to . 
undertake any thing against his authority. 

I receive at this very moment a letter of the 4^ which 
informs me that you had already conducted yourself be- 
fore hand according to the orders I gave you by my dis- 
pat(:h pf the 4tb, and that you remained still more reserved 
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upon the overtures diat voifjtit be made to you about new 
connerionii* 

I have nothing to tell you upon the choice the King of 
Engbnd has made, of Mr. Trumbal, to supply the place of 
Mr. Preston ; but it appears to me that the capaci^ of an 
English civilian is not the most suitable to keep up the good 
understanding between me and the King of England, and 
that it often only serves to create difficulties where there 
ought to be none* 

As to the request which is made to you by the King of 
England, for the reimbursement of some rents upon the 
Guild-Hall, in which he is concerned, I shall cause Mr. 
Courtin to lay before me the requisite informadcHi about 
this business, and shall then let you know my determination* 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

Windsor, September irth, 1685. 

The Prince of Mourbach is here from the Elector of Co- 
logne ; he told me he was ordered to conduct himself in 
every thing as I should tell him* He gave me an account' 
of a conversation he had with the Count of Toun, in which 
that Minister explained himself upon the favourable dispo- 
sitions which he thinks the King of England entertains to* 
ward the house of Austria ; and that there was ground for 
hoping that all would re-unite to prevent the immiense great- 
ness of France from farther augmenting ; that the King of 
« Eng^d knew well how necessary it was to establish a firm 
and lasting peace, and more equitable than the truce in 
which France gave the law, and found every kind of facility 
to maintain herself in her usurpations. The Count of Toun 
appeared to be full of hopes for the time to come ; inad- 
vertently however, he said that the King of England had 
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^omei days ago expressed himsdif with warmth upon the 
continuation of the truce ; by saying that if the Sjjaniardft 
were imprudent »iou^h to break the truce smd commence 
war, he would declare against them and openly join France* 
The Count of Toun seemed to be offended by that decla- 
iraticm of die King of England, which shows little disposi- 
tion on lus side to accede to the projects of the house of 
Austria. 

I give your Majesty an account of these particulars be- 
cause they may serve to show you that the hopes these Au- 
strian Ministers flatter themselves with, are not quite so 
well-grounded as they want to have it bdieved. 

The Dutch Ambassadors speak of returning home' im- 
mediately after the ratifications which are expected from 
Holland shall have been exchanged. 

Mr. Skihon wrote that M. Fuches had besought him to 
write to the King his master to persuade him to agree to 
the treaty he made with the states. It does not appear that 
there is any disposition here to do it. 

The King of England often holds conversations quite 
aloud, which shew how much he thinks the Calvinists Prin- 
ces to be opposed to his interests, and in general hostile 
to an royalty, and principally to a royalty in England. 
These conversations held publicly much displease the 
Dutch Ambassadors, who know well that it is concerning 
the Dutch people his Britannic Majesty means to speak. 
ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 
' Fontainebkau^ October 28tli, 1685. 

I hope that the session of Parliament which is to be con- 
vened on the 19th of November, will not be less advanta- 
geous to the King of England than the preceding, and 
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diere is ground for belieymg that if he was not wdl per- 
iuaded hereof, he would be sure not so often to assemUe 
t body of men who share with lum the sovereign andiori* 
tf. I shall not have any other order to give you on tlus 
subject, but to observe exacdy what will occur there, and to 
give me ap account thereof. 

■ TO M. BARILLON. 

Font&inebleau, November let, 1<^. 

I showed the King, sir, the letter which you took the 
trouble to write to me, by which you tell me that since the 
decease of the late King, you paid to the King now reign- 
ing, the sum of 800,000 livres, and that there remains in 
your hands wily the sum of 480,000 livres, of which you 
ought to retain on one side 200,000 livres, and 62fiO0 
livres on the other ; but as his Majesty believes that the 
power he gave you by his dispatches, was always confined 
to the sole payment of the subsidies which you had ver* 
bally promised in his name to the late King, and of which 
at his decease, only 470,000 livres were due, he command- 
ed me to signify, that if in all his dispatches, th^re was 
any which permitted you to advance these 330,000 livres 
besides, and as amopg al} those I have here,! find none of 
that description, I entreat you,* sir, to inform me more par- 
ticularly hereupon ; nay, to send me the abstract of his 
JWaiesty's dispatch which gives you this power. 

I am, sir, &c. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

London, October 29th» 168^. 

He (the King of England) led me yesterday morning 
il^to his cjosetj and told jn^ that he had several things to 
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ieli me tb he made Jmown to your Majesty ; as he would 
loot that any thing of importance and consequence which he 
knew should not be communicated to you ; that the first was 
the resolution he had taken not to suffer any longer my 
Lord Halifax to remdn in the ministty^ and that he would 
take from him his place of President of the Council ; that 
I knew that from the time of the late King his brother, he 
had entertained a bad opinion of lus sentiments and con- 
duct, and had not thought him sufficiently attached to n^- 
alty; that. since his accession to the crown, he had at« 
tempted to inspire him with better sentiments^ and t6 
oblige him to hold forth maxims conformable to those 
which Ae minister of a King, nay^ every good subject 
ought to haves that he had seen tha^ the radical disposi-^ 
tion of ^ my^ Lord Hali£Euc could not be changed^ and that 
therefore his resolution was taken no longer to employ 
him i that they had intended to dissuade him fSrom adopt- 
ing such a daring measute bdTore Parliament met i that he 
was told he ought to employ my Lord Halifax in that as*" 
sembly the mor^ easily to obtain those things he desired ; 
but that it was for this very reason he would tUm him out 
of his council } that his example would spoil many per- 
sons, and strengthen the party of those disposed to I'esist 
him ; that he knew the inconveniences of a divide couzh 
cil, and of suffering his ministers to harbour sentiments op- 
posed to his own ; that the late King his brother suffered 
much thereby ; and that he would pursue a different in- 
duct. He added, that his de»gn was to have the test and 
habeas corpus acts repealed by Parliament ; one of which 
was the destruction of the Catholic religion, and the othe^ 
of royal authority ; that he hoped to bring it about ; that 
my Lord Halifax would not have been coumgeoitf and 
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Arm enoti^ to Bupport the good partf^and diat he wouici 
cause leas evil having no longer any share in jniUic a&irs. 
and hemg disgraced. . 

His Britannic Majesty spoke to me farther of another 
icsoltttion which is to appear before Parliament meet, it k 
to send an extraordinary Andiassador to Rome,, deeming 
diat, being a Catholic, his dignity requires he should do 
what Kings use to do with respect to the Hdy See. 

' I thanked the King of England for all he had dcme me 
the honour to communicate to me; I uAd him, I would 
render an account thereof to your Majesty, and was bold 
enough to warrant him beforehand that your Majesty would 
entirely approve of his resolutions, and feel great joy to see 
him in a condition to undertake measures so important for 
the advantage of the Cathdlc religion, and the strengthen* 
mg of his authority. His Britannic Majesty told me 
laughing, ^^ I do not think the King your master will be 
' « sorry that I remove my Lord Halifax from my councils* 
*^ I know well, at least, that the Ministers of the confede- 
^' rates will be mortified by it, and that they had ijl. great 
*^ opinion of his credk." 

I replied hereto, that in the time of the late King his 
brother, I had acted with his consent in promoting the re- 
moval of my Lord HaHtfax from the Ministry f but that 
I had not believed that he possessed die least credit since 
his death ; I agreed however that his removal from a c<»i- 
cent in public aSairs would produce a good effect in Eng- 
land and in foreign countries, to rempve the opinion which 
the Ministers of the House of Austria endeavour to esta- 
blish there, that a good understaiiding and friendship are 
very much diminished between your Majesty and him ; 
that I even knew that the Dutch Ambassadors two days 
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ago hftd departed, well persuaded that my Lord Halifioc 
was one of the most iimfluential Ministers, and on whose 
friendship the Prince of Orange could most r^ly. I said 
this to induce the King of England to speak of a business 
which concerns the Prince of Orange's household, and has 
not yet Jblazed out, but wiU soon become public* He did 
not speak to me thereof, and I did not deem it my duty to 
speak of it first to him. 

The Prince of Orange has discovered that the Minister 
of the Princess of Orange, her nurse, and a chamber-maid 
whom she likes very much, had an intercourse with Skil- 
ton, and informed him of every the most secret matter that 
came to their knowledge. The Prince of Orange got a 
knowledge thereof by the means of a letter w^ich passed 
through the hands of Dalonne, the Princess of Orange's se- 
cretary. This business gave the Prince of Orange so 
much spleen that he turned out of doors the Minister, 
nurse, and chamber-maid, and sent them back to the 
Hague : I do not even know whether they have not already 
departed for England. The King of England, on his side, ap- 
pears tome much exasperated, andbelieyes that the Prince 
of Orange clearly evinces his ill-will against him, being so 
much disturbed that his Minister knows what occurs in 
the household of his daughter and son-in-law. 

I did not press the King of England to tell me the name 
of the Ambassaidor he sends to Rome, in order to leave 
him perfecdy at his ease to explain himself with me in con-« 
fidence, without making him believe that I want to know 
more than he wishes to tell me ; but I have been informed 
from another quarter that it was the Earl of Casdemaine, 
husband of the Dutchess of Cleveland. I do not doubt but 
your Majesty will indulge the saine reflection which I know 
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has been made here by those who heard of diis choicfe^ U 
seems on the first bKuh to be somewbat ridiculous to send 
a man so litde known by himself, and so well known to my 
Lady Cleveland* The King of England did not «tand 
upon that, and chose him because the Catholics place great 
confidence in him ; because he made several journeys into 
Italy; because he thinks him to be a very clever man and a 
very zeadous Catholic, Sec. 

I am,&c. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE KINO TO SI BARILLOK. 

Koveiilber 6th, 1685. 

He (the King of England) is right in believing that my 
Lord Halifax, having no religion, cannot be a minister very 
faithful and much addicted to the maintenance of the King's 
authority. _ 

The King cannot employ his cared and power in a way 
more useful to him than by causing Paiiiament to repeal 
what is called the test-act; which obliges his subjects to 
take oaths so horrible and contrary to what they owe to 
God, nay, to royalty. Nor is it, to support him, less im- 
portant to free him from the embarrassment in which he is 
thrown by that second act which you call habeas corpus^ 
and I shall always be overjoyed to hear that he has sue- 
ceeded in those two projects. 

I had already been told of the removal of the Princess 
of Orange's domestics, and I easily conceived that the 
King of England would not like it being alleged against 
them as a crime that they informed him by his nunister of 
his daughter's health and other concerns^ 
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^ M. BARILLON TO THE ^NG. 

London, November 5th, 1685. 

Many various reflections are indulged upon my Lord 
Halifax's disgrace. He declared to his friends that he 
would not engage to support the designs which his Britan- 
nic Majesty contemplates for the next session of Parlia- 
ment, and that he had rather chosen to withdraw -from 
court, than remain upon the condition of openly declaring 
for every thing that may be imdertaken in behalf of the 
Catholics, and to augment the King's authority. Many 
people say fhe King of England hsid done better jnsensibly 
to engage my Lord Halifax to second his designs and en^- 
ploy him to manage in Parliament what he desires to obtain 
of them, than to disgrace him, only because he is not wil- 
ling to enter upon measures opposed to the established 
laws, and to every thing that is deepest rooted in thp hearts 
of Englishmen. But his Britannic Majesty argues quite 
differently, and thinks nothing would be more dangeroiis 
to the well-being of his concerns than the preserving of a 
minister whose sentiments and principles are opposed to 
his own ; nay, that it is to the purpose that it should be 
known that the only means to be well at court and to pre- 
serve his good graces, is, implicitly to follow his will, and to 
have such an attachment to his interests as may not be lia- 
ble to any misinterpretation nor reserve. 

This incident is also looked upon with a good deal of 
attention by the foreign Ministers ; those who are the best 
informed here, did not think that my Lord Halifax had a 
great credit; but most of them imagined his credit would 
it)crease in proportion as the King of England should adopt 
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measures opposed to those which the late King Ids Brother 
and he pursued till now. 

My Lord Halifax took great care to flatter the hopes of 
those whoiQ he knew to be desirous that his Britaniuc Ma- 
jesty might closely unite with the Prince of Orange, and a 
Utde relax from too close an alliance with your Majesty. 
They meant to extend that hereafter to an entire separation 
of your and his concerns. This project was supported by 
my Lord Halifax, who was n^ell aware that as long as your 
Mqesty and the King his master should keep up a good 
understanding, he could not have any large share in his 
con6dence, but if it happened to change, the other Minis* 
ters would lose something of their credit, while his must 
increase^ The Ambassadors of Spain and Holland consi- 
dered him as their chief counsel for some years, and con- 
tributed to strengthen the report spread in foreign countries 
that my Lord Halifax had a large share in the measures 
which were in agitation. The Count of Toun's secretary, 
who remained here in the capacity of secretary to the Em- 
peror, could not forbear saying to several persons, that it 
was very strange that the King of England turned my 
Lord Halifax out of his council, after being imder such 
great obligations to him, for having with so much force 
supported his party, or rather his right in Parliament when 
the exclusion bill was on the carpet. 

This discourse was brought to the King's ears, who 
found fault with it. The truth is that my Lord Halifax, to 
gain the confidence of the late King of England, stoutly sup- 
ported the succession against my Lord Shaftsbury, and was 
then at die head of diose who in the Upper House oppose 
ed the bill of exclusion, directed against the Duke of York, 
and which had idready passed the Lower House; but as 
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•eariy as. the day which followed that on which the exclu- 
aion-bill was. rejected, my Lord Halifax proposed modifi- 
cations against the Duke of York, more ruinous in thei^ 
tendency to him than the exclusion. The principal was a 
perpetual banishment pending the life-time of the late King, 
and such great restrictions upon his authority, in case he 
dbould come to the crown^ that those conditions were 
deemed more dangerous and less admissible than the ex- 
clusion. From that time, my Lord Halifax always openly 
declared against the Duke of York, and opposed every 
thing that was advantageous to him* 

I have been assured that the Queen dowage)* will not 
retain my Lord Halifax in his office of Chancellor to her,* 
and he himself does not think he can retain it; he is, how<« 
ever, on pretty good terms with her, and caused the office of 
Treasurer of her household to be be^owed on his cousin 
Mr« Thynne* 

Now that the meeting of Parliament draws near, they 
begin to talk in London of those matters which are to be 
agitated in that assembly. It is difficult to judge yet what 
* will be the issue thereof, for though the greatest number 
of the members seem to be well affected towards l»s Bri- 
tannic Majesty, the test and habeas-corpus acts are consi- 
dered by all Englishmen, as the ramparts of the Protestant 
religion, and the privileges of the nation. The King of 
England hopes he will succeed in having them repealed; 
otherwise it would be an imprudence to undertake it, and 
to be under the necessity of separating Parliament without 
having obtained from them what he deems requisite for 
the strengthening of his authority. The restoration of the 
Catholic Peers will be a consequence of the repeal of the 
test act, as also the confirmation of the officers in the army 

y ' 
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and those is luthoufteholdwiio&reC^ktfioHcs, AUdusb 
looked upon as veiy important^ and almost all Englishmen 
see widi great grief that die King's authority dailjr abtaiflQ 
more strength, and that it will be impossiUe to see the laws 
est^lished agamst the Catholic reli^on executed, mider 
the reign of a King who openly professes it* 

The Bishop whom the Pope sent hither is anived, he 
win not yet perform any puUic function. But his arrival 
is no secret. The King of England seems to be well pleas- 
ed with him« All the secular ecclesiastics in England sub? 
mitted to his direction* His title is inpartibus. 

My Lord Preston is appointed Chancellor to the Queei^ 
dowager, instead of my Lord Halifax. The office of 
Chamberlain, vacant by the decease pf the Eari of Aylesr 
bury, was bestowed on die Eari of Mulgrave ; and the ofr 
fice of Lord pf iht Bed-Chamber, which was held by my 
Lord Mulgrave, was conferred on my Lord Bruce, who 
is now Earl of Aylesbury by the decease of his father. 

Mr. Comich'has been executed ; and a woman whose 
name was Gaunt, and who was sixty years old, has been 
burnt for having given shelter to some rebels in her house* 

I iBend your Majesty the copy of the memoir wluch 
was handed to my Lord Sunderland by the Spanish Am? 
bassador. 

I am, &c. 

THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

November 16th, 1685. 

M. BariIlon,your letter of the Sth of this month, informs 
me of the yarious reasonings which at the place where you 
reside are started upon my Lord Halifax's disgrace ; but 
whatever effect it may produce, you easily perceive that it 
cannot but be advantageous to my concerns, that a minister 
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the Catholf c religioiH is removed from die councils of tbtf 
King of Englwdi and I also hope this «ci; of firmness will 
still augijoent the au^thority of the King^ and eyen render 
Parliammit more submisaiTe to what he shall desire of them, 
I leave it with your prudence to inform him of my senti- 
ments OB this so^ect if you think it proper^ 

Whatever rqwgnaiicy the £nglidi may haVe tb suffer 
any alteration to be made in the t^o poii^ts which they deem 
so essential to the preservation both of the Protestant reli- 
gion and their rights and privileges^ yet they are on the 
other h^nd of so great consequence to the success of the 
designs the King hs^s formed^ that he is perfectly right in 
using his Wh6le aMtfaority td obtsdn them* It is also the 
much nu>re likely that he will suCteed in itj as the peacea«^ 
ble situation which at this moment all Europe is 1% neither 
afibrds to the factious any prospect of resource nor requires 
the well affected to n^ish for a more favourable conjuncture* 

The memoir which the Spanish Ambassador has hand- 
ed to the Earl of Sunderland only concerns what is due to 
some private persons by the states of Hainault, and is inca- 
pable of producing new disturbances* But the continual 
contraventions which the Spaniards commit upon the 
treaty of truce^ by taking the vessels of my subjects and 
declaring them good prises, might draw upon them more 
grievous consequences if they do not as soon as possible 
give back what they have taken* 

I receive at this very moment your letter of the gth^ 
with the memoir of the payments you have made since the 
decease of the late King of England ; and after I shall have 
ordered is to be examined whether it agrees with the reckon- 
ing which you formerly sent of the payments made by your 
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•rden until the decease of the kte King of England, I dudi 
kt you know my smdments upon, that pomt. 

I hear from all sides that the King of England shows a 
strong disposition to enter upon all sorts of engagements 
contrary to my interests. They confirm to me anew the 
inteUagence I already gave you, that the Catholic King 
se^ds to his Ambassador in £iq;kmd the power to conchide 
a league with the Court where you reude, upon the as- 
surances that Minister gave that in the- present conjuncture . 
he would meet with very great facilities to brang it about. 
You ought nevertheless to ei^ress tO'the King of England, 
that I am persuaded he will so far reject the propositicms 
for a league which that Minister mig^t make, that the 
Spanish court will soon be put out of conceit widi the hope 
it has entertained, of a happy issue to that project. 

By all you write to me it appears to me that the King 
of England has no reason to be satisfied with the Prince 
of Orange; and it is to be wished for the maintenance of 
peace and the weU-being of our religion, that there may be 
between them no better understanding. ' 

ABSTRACT OP A LETTER OF M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

London^ November 12th, 1685. 

The King of England told me diat he was persuaded, and 
very glad of it [it is the question of the desire which Louis 
the XIV. esppressed, and fek to strengthen the repose 
which Europe enjoyed then] that I saw how important it 
was to him that no rupture should take place between your 
Majesty and the I^g of Spain, and that I knew what ad- 
vantages that would afford to those who intend to thwart 
his designs with respect to the Catholic religion^ 
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Mr. Tnunball has set off for France. The King of 
England told me, that he had ^ven him precise instruc- 
tions and orders to take all possible care for the continuance 
of a good imderstanding with your Maje&ty. I besought 
his Britannic Majesty he would particularly command him 
not to meddle with the affairs which concern diose who 
profess the reformed religion. I have no doubt but this 
has been done, and as far as I may judge from what Mr. 
Trumball told me, he will behave himself in a manner with 
which your Majesty will have cause to be pleased. 

All projects and jdans are formed with respect to Par- 
liament. It is certain that they will discuss very impor- 
tant matters. It is impossible to judge yet of the issue. 
The King of England hopes to carry most of the things 
he will ask for; and he seems determined upon not desist- 
ing from what he desires to^obtain in behalf of the Catho- 
lics, and for strengthening his authority. Distrust is great 
in the party of' the zealouis Protestants. They know well 
that upon what occurs in this session, depends henceforth 
the safety of the Protestant religion. The Catholics do not 
quite agree together, the most dexterous and those' who 
have the largest share in the King of England's confidence, 
know well, that this is the most favourable juncture that 
may be hc^d for, and that if it be suffered to sfip off, it 
may for a long while not be so favourable. The Jesuits 
are of this opinion, which, no doubt, is the most reasona* 
ble ; but the wealthy and settled Catholics fear the time to 
come, and apprehend a turn which would undo them. 
Therefore they would admit all possible modifications, and 
content themselves with the slightest advantages "Which 
might be granted to them, such as the repeal of the penal 
laws, without being wedded to the repeal of the test act. 
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iriiich Biakes the CadialiGS incapable oi hioidiiig offices and 
eiii|ilojniieiits« 

Thtt party is supported bjr all the penons who seczedy 
finrourthe Prince of Oiaage^ and thdr adfirice would pre* 
vulif die otfaets took not all possiUe care to give the Kbg 
of England to understand diat if he does not take hcdd of 
the opportumty and establish now what he intends to do 
for the Catholics and himself, he will daii^ see new ob- 
stacles arise to Ms designs. The King ol England's tem- 
per inclines him to pursue a firm and vigorous conduct. 
Those ministers of his who harbour the same sentiments, 
seem to augment their credit. The example of my Lord 
Halifiuc inspires those widi fear who would pursue a mode* 
rate conduct uaod look only for modifications* AU these 
things produce many cabals at Court and in Parliament. 
The King of England often speaks to me of what he in- 
tends to do, and appears to me resolved to make the best 
of the present conjuncture. He always teQs me that the 
peace abroad is absolutdy necessary for him, and charges 
me to represent tlus to your Majesty as a decisive pcnat 
for die advantage ctf the Catholic religion. I ke^ my- 
self within the bounds your Majesty prescribed to me, and 
without taking upon myself to in^ire him with any thing 
too confidently, I strengthen the resolution he seems to be 
in, to profit by die occasion. I shall be assiduous to pene- 
trate what occurs, and to give your Majesty as exact an 
account thereof as I can. For a long while there has been 
no session of Parliament more important. Nay, I fore^ 
see, diat many points will be discussed which are not ex- 
pected. I shall omit no pains to be well informed. 

I am, &c. 
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ABfiTBACT OF A LETTER OF THE KING TO M, BARIIXON. 

VeirsaiUeB, 19th November, 1665. 

I am informed, however, by the last letters from Mad- 
rid, thsit what retards the Spanish comicil from giving sa^^ 
lis&ction upon the just comphunts of my subjects, is the 
hope which tlie Spanish Ministers indulge, soon to draw 
the Kingiof En^and into the interests of the house of Aus- 
tria, and to conclude with him a treaty of alliance. Jt is 
even added that they believe that Prince Only delays en- 
tering upon it till he ha9 obtained from his Parliament 
what he has resolved to ask of them in the next session* 
This ought to oblige you tp reuew yoiu- care and applica- 
ifion to penetrate the real designs of the court where you 
reside, and to examine all the resolutions which shall be 
proposed, in case of a change, fpt the well-being of my 
service ; for, as I shall sdways be glad to contribute to the 
happy issue of t]hie King of England's designs as long as 
they shall only tend to the encrease of our religion, the 
security of the public repose and of his authority ; I am 
also to tell you, for your particular instruction, that I shall 
not be sorry that he meets in hi|3 Parliament with obsta- 
cles to his projects, when I perceive that he intends to take 
measures with my foes, in order thereby to give them the 
boldness to disturb the peac^ which I restored by the last 
treaties. Therefore you ought carefully to observe what 
. is the disposition of the minds of the principal members 
of Parliament, and which way those incline who will have 
most credit in this session ; so that, without affording the 
King of England any pretence for going off from the sen- 
timents of gratitude which he thinks he owes for the testi- 
pipnies of friendship which I have given him before and 
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after his accesuon to the ciown ; you may, should he de* 
viate dierefrom, give a hint to those members of Par- 
liament who are most attached to the preservation of their 
nfjtas and privileges, that the connex^oiis I have with the 
King dieir master, are not strong enough to a£Fect them; 
that they may act with freedom and without aj^refaending 
my power. But as you easily perceive that it is extreme- 
ly important for the prosperity of my service that your de- 
portment should be so circumspect, so wise, so prudent, 
that it may not in the least expose you, you ought, above 
all, to apply yourself to sound the business before you at- 
tempt any thing which might hurt my interests. You oug^t 
even not to take any step in so nice and dangerous a nego- 
tiadon, but after having informed me of what you may 
have discovered about the intentions of the court where 
you reside, and after I shall have given you fresh orders. 
It is to the purpose, nuanwhile, that you will make use of . 
.all the opportunities which present themselves, dexterously 
to insinuate to the King of England the interest he has to 
employ his authority in the restoration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and no longer to suiFer it to be exposed to all the 
penal laws which have been made agaiitst it in the preced-v 
ing reigns. 

ABSTRACT OF A LETTER OF THE KING TO M. BARILLON. 

Versailles, November 29th, 1685. 

M. Barillon, I received your letter of the 19th of this 
month with the copy of the speech which the King of Eng- 
land addressed to his Parliament requiring them to supply 
him with the necessary funds for the payment of die troops 
which he means to obtain from them and to inform them 
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of his reasons for preserving the officers who faithfully Ber« 
Ved him in the last rebellion* 

I hope he wifl not have much ado to obtain this supply 
,from ^at assembly. They will rationsdiy tlunk ihey have 
gained an important point, if he does not undertake any 
4hing in behalf of the Catholic religicHi, and leaves it in thtf 
deplorable condition in which it is placed at present, liable 
to the penal laws and to every thing whidi the rage and 
passions of its deadliest foes cotdd attempt against it in a 
more fjiivorable conjtmcture fof them. I am also well per- 
suaded that that Prince is sufficiently aware of the interest 
he has to restore it, and' that, moreover, he has all the zeal 
diat can be desired, so Aat he will not fail to procure and 
promote its advantages i and ps you well know my inten** 
ti<»is about the conduct which you are to pursue pending 
the session of this Psuiiament^ I have no doubt but you 
win adhere to them as exactly as you can, tnd inform me 
of every thing tlmt shall occur in the deliberations of both 
houses, and of the m^asui'es the King of England will take 
to attain his ends* 

ABSTRACT OF A LfiTTEft OF M.JBARII^ONTO TilEKING. 

It is said my Lord Grey has deposed that several Lords 
were to join the Duke of Monmouth, among others my 
Lord Devonshire, he is the Duke of Onxiond's 8on*in4aw, 
and the wealthiest English Lord in lands and houses. Ma« 
ny people are concerned for him and interpose in his be-* 
half; but he does not help himself as much as he should. 
This begins to produce the usual agitations in this country 
when Parliament are assembled. 
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M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

London, November 26th, 1685t 

I recciTcd the day before yesterday your Majesty's dis- 
{Mitch of the 19th of Nov. by an express. Before I answes 
h^ I think it my duty to pve your Majesty an accoimt of 
what occurred here since the last post. The deliberations of 
die House of Commons on the 22d of Nov. was warm and 
boiMerous, yet the partisans of the Court carried a resolu* 
ticm to* grant a supply of money. Those'of the opposite party 
had been so cunning as to add to the proposition to graitf 
money, that this supply should be for the maintenance of 
the army, which it was expected would cause the proposi- 
tion to be rejected by a large majority of voteji. But the 
Speaker and some others caused simply the question to be 
put t6 grant money, without specifying to what use. It 
passed by a few votes, but at the same time the house took 
the resolution to represent to hia Britannic Majesty that 
the true forced the country lies in the militia ; that aH pos^ 
sible care should be taken and no means forgotten to reiir 
der it useful i it was plainly declaring that the house do not 
mean that the army, should be continued. Many members 
spoke with vehemence against the army and' the Catholic 
ofScers, and maintained that the King's speech did not a- 
gree with what he had said in- the preceding session, since in 
Ais he openly declared against tiie established laws on whiclr 
the safet}' of the Protestant religion depends. Mr. Sey- 
mour spoke with much asperity ; Mr. Clergistoo; a certain 
Jennins, a creature of my Lord Danby, and a new member 
of the house, whose name is Tuesden, spoke likewise with 
great force and applause. AIT their speeches were wholly 
bent upon not suffering a standing army, and uponnot per- 
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nutting that there should be any Catholic officers. One of 
the members ssdd, he did not perceive that £ngjland made 
my considerable figure in the world as was mentioned in 
Ae King's speech. My Lord Preston replied to this, thkt 
he knew and was weB informed that, last stimmer, your 
Majesty would have attacked Spain in some quarter, had 
not the King of England impeded you, and that your Mat 
jesty had merely been prevented from domg so, because 
you had thought that a rupture with Spain would induce 
England to side with yow enemies. There were yet o- 
thers wiio gave it to be understood that the King of £ng- 
kind alone was capable of preventing the progress and 
encrease of that power which makes all the others tremble, 
»id that the true ifiterest of the English nation consists in 
enabling the King to oppose it, which cannot be done if he 
has not sufficient and well {provided forces at his command. 
This sentiment war indirectly combated by some <Hher 
members who maintained that the true interest of the 
English nation is to live in repose aad tranquillity at home, 
ivilh the safety of their laws and property as well as their 
conscience in the exercise of their religion 4 smd that in 
such a case England will enjoy suffident consideration a- 
foroad. This deliberauon appeared so opposite to what 
his Britanmc Majesty desired, that it is already said that 
Parliament, will be prorogued or dissolved. Many cabals 
were formed the day before. The old members of Parlia- 
ment who are not members of the present had given lessoAs 
to the new members. i 

The house met again on the 23d. The debate was sdll 
warmer ; and the party opposed to the court carried 1^ 
tju-ee votes the question that had been put whether they 
abould deliberate on the supply of money, or consider of ti|e 
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Kliig^s speedi* The latter point was carried, because ma* 
ttf members attached to, or dependant upon die coint were 
absent, nay diere were some of ^m who were for it, among 
ocherB Mr. Fox, who is Commissioner for die payment of 
dietro^; his fadier is an officer of die household, and had 
di^oficeof Paymaster of the troops in which he grew rich* 
A Lieutenant of the Horse Guards whose naine is Dagge, 
a man of quality voted also agunst the court. They spoke 
wi% stin &r more warmth agsdnst the army and Catholic 
officers than the day before, and the almost unanimous 
sendment of die house' seemed to be not to grant money for 
the subsistence of the army, and not to suier that there 
should ^ any Cadiolic officers. 

The house met again the day before yesterday 24di No- 
vember, and deliberated upon the King's speech. It was 
expected that the heat and hastiness would yet be greater 
than on the preceding days, but the moderation was far 
greater dian it had been expected. Merely one or two 
members repeated what had been said on the ioregoing 
days ; but the ground of the deliberation was very firm, and 
the house seemed absolutely determined on not permitting 
Ihe King to exploy Catholic officers, since the laws are di- 
rectly opposed thereto. Diverse expedients were proposed 
to reconcile this difficidty ; that of allowing those who have 
got offices to retain them, and of inducing the King to pro* 
mise that he would not appoint any others, was rejected by 
the house, and the conclusion was to present an address 
praying his Britannic Majesty to remove the suspicions and 
jealousy in which the nation was involved by the iiiexecu^ 
tion of the laws. The moderation which appeared in this 
latter deliberation is ascribed to the fear they were in, of 
giving an occasion for dissolving Parliament ; others ^y. 
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that it as an advice of the old members of Parliament, whiX 
inspired die new members vA&i firmness and perseyerance 
with respect to the main question, by showing an outward 
moderation* 

Yesterda}^ was Sunday. They debate to^y on the sup* 
plies of money. The whole question amounts to diis, whe* 
tfaer the house of Commons will grant money without mix-r 
mg dierewith any condition, or whedier they will content 
themselves with having shown how odious the subsistence 
of tJie army and the employment of the Catholics are to 
them, without insisting any more on a previous satisfaction. 
In the first c^e the King of England will have obtained the 
most essential points f tor the general discontent^will not 
prevent him from having troops on foot and money tx) pay 
them* The debates of to-day will decide how long the ses- 
sion of Parliament is to last ; for the King of England 
seems determined on not yielding in any point, and his 
£rmnes8 astonishes those who thought that what occurred 
Hi the house of Commons would bring him to the resolution 
to admit some modifications and not to be absolutely bent 
on carrying in this session every thing he desires. 
_ From all I have the honour to inform your Majesty ot, 
you see that affairs in this country have undergone a great 
change within ^.few days ; but they may receive some mi- 
tigations and alterations. I know that money is employed 
to inspire thosq who are most opposed to the Court with 
more moderate sentiments ; but it is not an easy matter to 
restore perfect harmony, and to effect a cessalbon of suspi- 
cions on both sides. 

The party opposed to the Court is that of the Prince of 
Orange, which many people secredy countenance ; nay, the 
Court itself is divided* I shall explain this to youif Majes- 
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ty as wcU as I cao in the sequel of this letter. It iqspeacs 
to me, however, that to execute the orders imparted hy 
your Majestjr's last dispatxrh, I have nothing to do but to 
take aD possible care to be well informed, and to give you 
an exact account of all occurrences. 

I preserved some connexions with persons who had a 
great deal of credit in former Pailiamcnts, and it would 
not be impossible to augment, if necessary, the divisions 
which seem to arise ; it would not be useless far your Ma- 
jesty's service to have always some persons depending on 
your Majesty; nay, occasionally, that might prove usefU 
to the King of Eng^d and the weU-being <^ religion. I 
see no urgency now: It seems that affiurs take of them* 
selves the road which may be the most advantageous for 
your Majesty. Ajt least this is the light in which matters 
stand to-day. It is, however, diflkult to foresee the rev(du« 
tions and unexpected changes which occur in this country, 
and your Majesty sees well enough that affairs are begun 
and terminated before I have time to receive new orders.' 

I have been informed of the steps the S^nish Ambassa- 
dor has taken since the beginning of the session of Parlia* 
ment. It was also made knoMm to me that a few days be- 
fore, he had hard pressed the King of England to renew* 
t^e treaty of 1680. His Britannic Majesty's answer was 
rather a delay than an absolute denial. The Ambassador 
sihowed that he was surprised at it, and the King of Eng<^ 
land clearly perceived by what Mr. Ronqiiille said, that he 
had given.hopes at Madrid that the treaty could be renew** 
ed, I did not think, pending these last days past, I o.ught 
to speak to the King of England about this renewal of the 
Spanish treaty, as I knew that there was nothing to fear 
now, and deemed it to be more proper that he should speak 
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to me of it first, which I beHeve he wiU do as soon as he 
shall have a little less business. 

The l^panish Ambaasador founded great, hopes on this 
session of Parliament. I have b^en apprized that his par- 
tizans hinted at an alliance with the States General and 
Sweden, or the Elector of Brandenburg*, to hold the phce 
of which the tripple league formerly he}d« Nay, I know 
that to those projects of alliances were to be joined offers 
of considerable sums to engage his Britannic Majesty to 
enter upon them. All ^s is overtvuned, or at least re- 
moved by all that occured until this day. 

I had stSl another reason for not hastening to sp^ak of 
the Spanish treaty to his Britannic Majesty, it is to avoid 
all propositions for a supply of money which might be 
made to me, which would the easier happen if I. looked as 
if I apprehended the renewal of an alliance with Spain, 
and spoke to prevent it. It is not my business to present 
an opportunity for h. Nay, I shall ^be very cautious in 
what I am to say to the King of England if he dissolves 
Pariiament, and every hope of reconciliation is destroyed, 
diat your Majesty, may be at full liberty to prescribe U^ 
me what I shall say, and what conduct I shall have to 
pursue. 

After ha\ing given your Majesty an accoimt of Parlia^ 
mentary matters, I think it my duty to inform you as well 
as I can of what concerns the interior of the court. Since 
my Lord Sunderland came again into business, he took a 
great deal of pains to c<mvince me of h^s attachment to the 
interests of your Majesty, I shall only mention what oc- 
curred since the decease of the late King. But this mi-' 
nister ojearly perceived that the Lord High Treasurer had 
a connexion with the Prince <^ Orange, founded upon un- 
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akeraUe interests, and that dierefore his credit wmdd in« 
8en9ibly diminish near the King of Englaod, or that, he 
would be constnuned to act in opposition to his seitfimenls 
and maxims, which it is very difficult t/o do loqg. Thia 
has happened, and my Lord Sunderland is now so iiilly 
possessed of his master's confidence and has siqqxirted the 
projects which that Prince is wedded to so earnestly, that 
even to persons of the least penetration he appears So pos- 
sess the principal place in the administration. The Catfao^ 
lies openly side^th him; and are (m the eontrary very 
much discontented with my Lofd Rochester, whom they 
believe to be very sealous for the; Protestant religion, and 
opposed to every thing that mig^t benefit the CathoUc reS- 
gion* This causes a great division at court; and thouf^ 
there have been explanations, and reconciliations, between 
the two Ministers, yet it is clearly perceptible that their 
conduct and interests are very opposite. Their friemb 
form parties* The King of England aeea all this, and 
knows what occurs. * Reemploys the Lord Hi^ Trea^ 
surer in the direction of the finances; but he does not at 
low him the power to dispose of any considerable sum, and 
pretends himself to descend to particulars, which much 
lessens the authority and credit of my Lord Rochester. It 
is from my Lord Sunderland I received the intelligence of 
what occurred upon the renewal of the treaty: with the 
Spanish Ambassador. He eamesdy assured me that the 
King of England felt no desire at present to renew tins 
treaty, and that I should be informed whenever he should 
perceive him in the least disposed thereto* 

My Lord Sunderland has for a short time past entrust* 
ed to me very secret matters which concern him ; he tdd 
ine that the King of England positively promised to sq^ioint 
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him President of the Council^ after the session of Parlia- 
ment. This dignity, joined to the function of Secristary of 
State, will yet much -encrease the opinion of his credit. 
His Britannic Majesty has been determined to promise 
idiis office to him by a Jesuit, ca^ed Father Petre, who hm 
a great share in his i:oniidence.^ He is a man of condition 
and the late Lord Petrels brother ; he strongly represent- 
ed to the King how important it was to bestow credit and 
rewards upon a Minister who serves him more faithfully 
and courageously than the others. The Chancellor, who 
is strongly united with my Lord Sunderland, and pursues 
the same conduct, had pressed the King of England to con- 
fer upon him the office of President of the Council, when 
my Lord Halifax was dismissed, but he had not been 
able to bring it about, because his Britannic Majesty had 
declared to many persons -^that this office would be given 
to nobody. 

My Lord Sunderland told me another circumstance of 
vast importance, and which, if it be true, and made known 
to the King of England, will much lessen Lord Roches^ 
ter's credit, it is this, when Mr. Sidney went to HoUand, 
Lord Rochester requested him to see him last, and only a 
moment before he embarked with Bentem ; tn this inter- 
view, Lord Rochester said to Mr. Sidney, that the advice 
he had to give to the Prince of Orange, was to come to 
England at any raite, nay, in spite of the King of .England ; 
that this was the sole and only means to put matters in the 
right way, which were brought to such a situation as it 
would be impossible to remedy hereafter. Mr. Sidney 
discharged his commission, and said that the Prince of 
Orange was moved, but was not bold enough to. venture 
on a passage. He spoke of it to Bentem, to whom Mr. 

a a 
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ffidney "had said nothing about it, and who was ppettf 
much for the Prince of Orange's passing into Englazid. 
I deariy perceive that the motive which induced my Lord 
Sunderiand to tell me so important a thing, was to prevent 
me from phcing any sort of confidence in Lov^ Rochesf* 
ter, and to indute me to look upon him as a man entirety 
opposed to the interests of your Majesty, and attached to 
diose of the Prince of Orange. I can scarcely believe this 
to be a story ; I know well that itay Lord Sunderland can, 
dux>ugh Mr. Sidney, keep up connexions with the Prince of 
Orange, which might blase out in other times i but meanr 
while he pursues a conduct entirely favouiaI>te to the Catho- 
lics, and which removes the King his master from any other 
attachment but to the interests of your Majesty. The 
«rders your Majesty has given me for some time past, im? 
port that I shall carefully avoid entering upon any treaty that 
might engage you to furnish the King of England with 
supplies ; however, your Majesty desires at the same time 
tiiat this Prince should form no new connenons with the 
«dier powers in Europe, to which I have applied, and still 
apply myself as I am bound to do. My Lord Suxulerland 
can aid a great deal herein ; and has done so by giving me 
notice of what occurs ; but his zeal and attachment to your 
Majesty's interests may grow cold ; especially if his fevour 
augments. I think it would be conducive to your Majesty^s 
service to bring him completely over to your interests. ^ 
some gratuity which would entirely engage himp I am perr 
suaded that he will not shrink from receivmg tokens of 
your Majesty's good will; he belives he has deserved them 
and shows thkt he will deserve them horn this time for? 
ward. My Lord Sunderland's actual standing, .and the 
likelihood th&t his credit will still encrease, make nie iian% 
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that, if your Majesfy deems it proper wl^plly to engage 
him, he ou^t not to be offered a.sfight gratuity, and it 
*i^uld be better not t6 giire him any thing, ttsm to offet ^ 
him less than 6fiOO pieces ^d ^e him to imderstaml.^ 
the sirtiie time^ that this gratuity will be. given every yean 
Your Majesty wiU allvays have it in your power to judge 
' whether it shs^. be ccmtinued or not. I do not diink any 
mmey can he better employ^ed. in thid country than this^ 
espedally as your Majesty design? not to give any supplies 
to the King of Eng^ttnd j and yet. to prevent him from en- 
tering upon new connexions. I have long been hesitatinf; 
to m£^e this proposal to your, Majesty j I am aware that I 
do not chuse exactly the best time to suggest . this, since 
your Majesty seems, to be inclined rather to manage the 
most influential jnembers of Parliament ; but I eonsido* 
th^ for the well being, of your M^esty's SiCrvice, I am 
obliged to. purpose what, appears to me to be the most ad- 
vantageous and solid I and it is possible Aat we shall not 
find the occasion so favourable if we suffer it to slip away^ 
It is your Majesty's pwrt to judge bow^ much it concerns 
you that England should not become attached to hostile^ 
interests and adopt different measures* Your Majesty had 
well perceived that the refusal of supplies has prbdueed the 
renewal of the treaty with the States General. Your Ma-^ 
jesty can say, whethtr the renc^wal' of this treaty has not 
been prejudicial to your interests, and what advantages the 
edeihies 6f ydur greatness haVe derived from it, and 
among others, the Prince of Orange, who at least,' has been 
induced t6 indulge great hopes for a ftiture time. I shall 
be sure^ never to venture upon saying or doing any thing of 
my own suggestion, I shall mefrely keep myself in readi- 
ness, literally to execute the: drd^w 6iF >:our Majesty*- 
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The house of CommoDs opened diis monimg widi rea- 
ding the address which is to be presented to his Britannic 
Majes^. I have been assured that it is conceived in terms 
extremely strong and determined agsunst the Catholic olE- 
cers. A resolution was dien brought in to request die up- 
per house to join in dus address widi the House of Com- 
mons. The proposition was refected and die party of die 
court prevailed* They debated upon the sapfSes^ sad 
after a long contest it was agreed to grant fOOfiCQ pounds 
sterling. The King of England looked for 1,400,000, bul 
I think yet he will be pretty well satbfied provided the 
fund of that amount be well established and the Lower 
House do not insist upon die address they are to jMesent 
as a previous condition. Hiis point b y^ uncertain. Pa- 
tience is necessary to discover whether there will not occur 
some incident to defeat the resolution that has been passed. 
If the money matter can be entirely separated from the o- 
ther points which are agitated, the King cf England wiS 
ind his account in it, and will be able to do^RTilhout Par- 
liament at least for some time. My Lord Sunderhuid has 
just tdd me that he does not believe that die King and 
Parliament can agree, because on each side they contend 
for entirely opposite things. 

I am &c. 

M. BARILLON TO THE KING. 

London, November v>Otb> 16S5. 

Parliament have been prorogued this morning to the 
20th of February. The King of England perceived well ' 
by what occurred-yesterday in the house that the party of 
the factious encreased and was strengthened every day, 
and that there resulted many inconveniencies from suffer- 
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ing themio t^xnain loDger to^^thcin I am told their surprise 
was great, and that it was not expected that Parliament 
was to separate befcure theact for supplies had passed. The 
prorogation renders void whatever was proposed aiid began ^ 
widioutbein^t^mun^ted. The grant therefore of a subsidy 
completdy falls to the ground as if it had not been men- 
ticmed. There is no likelihood that the prorogation of Par-* 
liam^t will ^duce any other effect than that of augmen** 
ting die discontent^ of those people who are ^eady 
exa^rated* This causes d great change in the affairs of 
England. I sh^ duly apply myself to give your Maj^esty 
an exact account thereof in <n'der to receive your ordety» 
upon the conduct I, should pursue. 

I am &c. 

THE KING TO M. BARIJLLON. 

Yersaillesy December 6th| 1685. 

M. Barillon, I have received these three days, both by 
the return of the courier I had dispatched, to you, and by 
the post^ five of your letters, of the 22d, 25th, 26th, 29di and 
30di of November, with the remonstrances made by both 
Houses of Parliament to. the King their master, that 
Prince's answers, and the journal of what occurred in the 
last sessions tmtil the prorogation. 

It is very likely that the mortification which ]the King 
has just offered that assembly^ will render those who com- 
pose it more submissive to his will, and that at their return 
he will much easier obtain what the peevishness of some 
private persons alone could have rendered doubtful in this 
conjuncture. At any rate his firmness in supporting tlie 
Catholic officers, and not to suffer that the religion he pro- 
fesses, should be any longer subjected to the penal laWvS, 
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must necessar^ ptoduce happy efiects for his ^pubttidd 
and the safety of his governments 

I hope howeirer he will not be in a fanny to renew an 
aBianGe with Spain, and that the litde help he could detnre 
from that crown will prevent him from taking any step 
which might be calculated to break off die connezioy of 
friendship and good uxiderstanding wluch subsists between 
me and him. Since you deem that the minister of whom 
you write to me can much/ contribute to mainf^w it, I 
consent that you more dosely engage him by a gralbm^ 
that may satisfjr him and strongly attach him to my inter* 
ests. To this effect I agree that you may carry it to 20y 
nay 29 thousand crowns^ and I shall continue to order tlie 
same suxft to be paid to him from j^ar to year, as long as 
ha shall contribute, in every matter which depends on him 
to the maintenance of a good understanding between me 
and the King his master, aiid to remove every engagement 
that might be contrary to my interests. I leave it with 
your prudence to make the first payments of tins sum wha> 
you shall deem it necessary for the good of my service. 
^ The explanation you give me of the emplo3rment of tbe^ 
money which passed through your hands, makes me be-' 
lieve that you have, in fact, paid only the sum of 100,000 
livres beyond my orders, and as I am fully persuaded that 
you have merely done it because you deemed it necessary 
for the good of my service, there is no ground of c^scon^ 
tent left to nie about the matter. / 
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0. COBftESPONBENCE BETWEEN THE EARXi OF 80)n>EE- 
I^XD AND THE BISAOP OF OXFORD, RESPECTING MB- 
LOCKE. 

[In the hands of the late ^thony Cdlins, E^.] 

From BirclCt Papers m the BritUh MuBeum-^Cepiei in BirctCt hantU 

ivrUmg, 

TO THE LORD BISflOP OP OXPOBD. 

'Whitefadly Norember Gth, 1684. 

My Lord, 
The King being given to understand that one Mr* Lpcke, 
who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and has^^up* 
on several occasions, behaved himself very factipusly and 
undutifully to the Government, ^s a student of Christ- 
church ; his Majesty commands me to signify to your 
Lordship, that he would have him removed from being a 
student, and that m order thereunto, jroijr Lordship would 
let me know the method of doing it. 

I am, my Lord, &c« 

SUNDERLAND. 

TO TIP^ BIGHT HONOUBABLE THE EARt OF SUNDERLAND, 
PRINCIPAL SECIH:TARY OF STATE. 

JJorembcr 8th, 1684. 
Right Hon, 
I have received the honour of your Lordship's letter, 
wherein you are pleased to enquire concerning Mr. Locke's 
being a student of this House, of which I have this ac-^ 
count to render ; that he being, as your Lordship is truly 
informed^ a person who was m^ch trusted by the late Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and who is suspected to be ill affected to 
the Goyer&ment, I have for divers years had an eye upon 
)^, but sp dose has his guard been on himself, that ^tei* 
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several strict enquiries, I may confidfently aflbtn, there is 
not any one in the College, however familiar with him, 
who had heard him speak a word eidier against, or so 
much as concerning, the Government. And although 
very frequently, bodi in public and private, discourses have 
purposely been introduced, to die dUsparagement of his 
master, the Eail of Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, he 
could never be provoked to take any notice, or discover in 
word or look, the least concern ; so«that I beUeve there is 
not in the world such a master of taciturnity and passion. 
He has here a physician's place, which frees him from the 
exercises of the college, and the obligation which others 
have to residence in it, and he is now abroad upon want 
of health; but notwithstanding that, I have summoned 
him to return home, which is done with this prospect^ that 
if he comes not back,^he will be liaUe to expulsion for con* 
tumacy, and if he does he will be answerable to your Lord- 
ship for wh&t he shall be found to have done amiss ; it be- 
ing probable, that though he may have been thus cautious 
here, where he knew himsdf to be suspected, he has laid 
himself more open in London, where a general liberty of 
speaking was used, and where the execrable designs against 
his Majesty, and his Government, were managed and pur- 
sued. If he does not return by the first day of January 
next, which is the time limitted to him, I shall be enabled 
of course to proceed against him to expulsion. But if this 
method seem not eflpectual, or speedy enough, and his Ma- 
jest}^, our founder and visitor, shall please to command his 
immediate remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to 
the Dean and Chapter, it shall accordingly be executed by. 

My Lord, ^ 

Your Lordship*s most humble and obedient servant, 

J.OXON. 
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TO THE BISHOP OF OXOK. 

Whitehall, November 10th, 1684. 

Mt Lord, 

Having commumcated your Lordship's of the 8th to hit 

Majesty, he has thought fit to direct me to send you the 

enclosed, concerning his commands for the immediate ex- 

pulsicm of Mr. Locke* 

SUNDERLAND. 

TO THE RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, JOHN LORD 
BISHOP OF OXON, DEAN OF CHRIST^^HURCH, AND TO OUR 
TRUSTY AND WELLrBELOVED, THE CHAPTER THERE. 

Right Rev. Father in God, and trusty and well beloved. 
We greet you well. Whereas we have received informa- 
tion of the factious Bjad disloyal behaviour of Locke, one 
of the students of that our College, We have thought fit 
hereby to signify our will and pleasure to you, that you 
forthwith remove him from his student's place ; and de- 
prive him of all the rights and advantages thereunto be* 
lonpng, for which this shall be your warrant ; and so we 
bid you heartily farewelL Given at our Court at White- 
hall, the 11th day of November, 1684. 

By his Majesty's command, 

SUNDERLAND. 

TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND, 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE. 

November 16th, 1684. 
Right Hon. 

I hold myself boimd in duty to signify to your Lordship, 
that his Majesty's commands for the expulsion of Mr. 
Locke from this College, is fully executed. 

bb J.OXON, 
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to the bishop of oxon. 
Mt Loed, 

I have your Lordships of the 16th and have acquaiotdd 
his Majesty dieiewidi,-who is well satisfied with the CoIt 
kge's ready obedience jto hift commands for the expubioii 
of Mr» Locke, 

SUNPERJLAND. 

pi. TH]B BILL FOB THE PRESERVATION OF THE KING'S 
PERSON. 

A BiUfar the JPretervation of the f^erton and Government of his Grctciqut 
Jiajettie King James the Second. 

Whereas impudent, Scandalous, and seditious Speeches 
.and Pamfletts have oft, (by sad Experience,) produced In-s- 
surrection and Rebellion within this Kingdom, and great 
contempt of the sacred Person of the King and the best of 
Govemmts. both in Church and Staie, now establis't in 
this Realm ; which audacious Mischief, seldom heard of in 
odier Kingdoms, is now more frequently practised in Ais 
Kingdom than formerly. An horrid Effect whereof appear- 
ed very lately in the barbarous Assassination and hellish 
Plott, designed upon and against oin* late merciful and bles* 
sed jSoveraine, King Charles the second, and his dearest 
brother and undoubted Successor, our most gracious Sove-? 
raigne, King Janies the second, (whom God long pre- 
serve) J and whereas it is still plain, that the same or the 
like damnable plotts are yet designed and carrying on by 
the same means and by Persons of the same mallidous an4 
irreconcileable Spirit against the happy Peace and Settle? 
ment of these three Kingdoms : we therefore, the Lord% 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled, haying duly cqnsi- 
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dered the Premises ; and remembring that in the thirteenlit 
Year of the Queen Elizabeth, (of ever blessed Memory) 
a right good and profitable Law was made for the preser-^ 
Vation of her Majesty^s person, and that in the thirteenth 
Year of the Reigne of King Charles the second, of happy and 
glorious Memory,) another right good and profitsd>le Law 
^as made for the Safety of hi9 Majties. Person and Go^ 
vemment, against treasonable and seditious Practices and 
Attempts, Doe most humbly beseech yoi* most excellent ^ 
Majestic that it may be enacted^ and be it enacted by the 
King's most excellent Majestie, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Lords Spirituall and Temporalt and Com- 
mons in this pesent Parliament assembled, ahd by the Au-<> 
thority of the ssrnie, that if any Person or Persons what- 
soever, after the first day of July, in the Year of our Lord 
One thousand six hundred and eighty-five, during the na-^ 
turaU life of our most Gracious Sovraigne Lord the King 
.{whom Almighty God preserve and bless with a long and 
prosperous reign,) shall within the Realm, or without, com-* 
pass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend Death, or Destruc- 
tion, or any bodily Harme tending to the Death or Des^ 
truction, maim, or wounding Imprisonmente, or Restraint 
of the Person of the same our Soveraigne Lord the King^ 
or to deprive or depose him from the Stile, Honour and 
Kingly Name of the Imperiall Crowne of ^is Realm, or 
of any other his Majties. Dominions or Countries , or to 
levy Warr against his Majestie within bis Realme, or 
without : or move or stirr any Forreigner or Strangers with 
Force to invade this Realm, or any others his Majesties 
Dominions or Countries being under his Majesties Obey- 
sance^ : And such Compassangs, Imaginac'ons, Inventions, 
Devicesi, or Intentions, or any of them, shall express, utter or 
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declare, bjrttqrMntiiigt Writmg, Preaching, or nuOicioiui 
and advised Speaking, being legally convicted thereof upon 
die OadM of two lawful and crediUe Witneasea, upon 
Tiyal, or odierwiae convicted or attainted by due Course of 
Lanv, then every such Person or Persons, so as afcresaid 
offnding, shall be deemed^ and dedased, and adjudged to 
be a Traitor or Tngrtors, and ahall suier Pains of Deadi, 
and alao lose and forfeit as in Cases of Hi|^ Treason* 

And be it fordier enacted by the Authority aforesaid^ 
that if any Person or Persons at any Time, after the first 
Day of July aforesaid, shall by any Printing, Writings 
Preaching, or other malidous or advised Speaking, de- 
clare or assert that James late Duke of Mmmouth is the 
lei^timate Sonn of our late Blessed Sovesaigne King 
Charles the Second, or that the said James hath a Tjrtle olr 
good Claime to the Imperial Crowne of this Realm, or of 
any other his Majties, Dominions and Countries; that 
then every such Penon or Persons so offending, and upon 
die Oaths of two lawful and credible Witnesses, upon 
Trjral, or otherwise convicted or attainted by due course 
in Law; then every such Perscm ear Persons shall be 
deemed declared and adjudged to be a Traytor or Tray* 
torsy and shaH suffer Pains of Death, and also lose or For- 
feit aa m Cases of High Treason* 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid^ 
that if any Person or Persons at any time after the first 
Day of July, in the Yeare of our Lord one thousand sii& 
hundred and eighty-five, during his Majties. Life shalt 
maliciously an^ advisedly, by Writing,. Printing, Preach* 
in^ or other Speaking, express, publish, utter^ or declare 
any Words, Sentences, or other Thing or Things, to incite 
or stir up the People to Hatred or Dislike of die Person 
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of his Majtiis or the establiah't Govenunent, then eveiy 
such Person and Persons being thereof legally convicted, 
shall be disabled to have or enjoy, and is hereby disabled 
and made incapable of haying, holding, enjoying, or exevr 
cising any Place, Oflice, or Promotion, ecclesiastical, civil, 
or military, or any other Employment in Churph and 
State, and shall likewise be liaUe to such further and other 
Punishments as by the Common Lawe and Statutes of tins 
Realm may be inflicted in such cases. 

Provided always, and be it declared, that the asserting 
and maintaining by any Writing, Printing, Preaching, or 
other Speaking, the Doctrine, Discipline, Divine Worship 
or Govemmt. of the Church of England, as it is now by 
law established, against Popery, or any other difierent or 
dissenting Opinions, is not iiitended and shall not be inter- 
preted or construed to be any ofence wthin y« Words or 
Meaning of this Act. 

Provided always, diat no Person be prosecuted upon this 
actyfor any of the Offences in this Act tnentioned, unlesse die 
Information thereof be g^ven upon Okdi, before some Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and taken in Writing widiin fony^tigbt 
Houres after the Words soe spoken, or the Fact discovered, 
and unless it be by Order of die King's Majesde, his Heiis 
or Successors, under his or their Sign Manual ; or by Or* 
der of the Councell TaUe of his Majestie, his Heirs or 
Successors, directed unto the Attorney General for the 
time being, or some other of the Councell learned to his 
Majestie, his Heirs or Successors, for the Time being, nor 
shall any Person or Persons by vertue of this present Act, 
incurr any of the Penalties herein before menc'oned ; unless 
He or They be prosecuted within six Months next after 
the Offence committed, aud indieted thereupon within three 
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MontlM after todi Pro8ealtiol^ any thmg faemn 
to the Cqntnay notwitfastandhig. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that no Person or 
Persons shall be indicted, airaigned, or condemned, con- 
victed or attaintfd for any of the Treasons or OflRences 
afixeaud, unless the same Oflfender or Offenders be thereof 
accused by the Testimony and DepositionL of two lawful and 
credible Witnesses, upon Oath, which Witnesses, at the 
Time of the sud Offender or OSienders Arraignment, ahafl 
be brought in Person before him or them, Face to Face, 
and diall openly avow and maintain upon Oath what they 
have to say against him or them concerning the Treason or 
Offences conteyned in the sud Indictment, unless the Par^ 
ty or Parties arraigned shall wilUng^y without viokuce con-^ 
fess the same« 

Provided alwa]rs,and be it enacted, that diis Act, or any 
thmg therein conteyned, shall not extend to deprive either 
of the Houses of Parliament, or any of their Members, of 
their just ancient Freedom and Priviledg^ oi <i»lM^«g any 
Matters or Business which shall be propounded or debated 
in either of the said Houses, or 9A any CcKiferrences or 
Committees of both, or either of the said Houses of Par-< 
liament, or touching the Repeal or Alterac'ion of any old^ 
or preparing any new Laws, or the redressing of any pub- 
lic Grievance. But that the said Members of either o£ the 
said Houses and the Assistants of the House of Peers and 
cveiy of them shall have the same Freedom of ^ech, and 
all other Priviledges whatsoever, as they had before the 
making of this Act; any Thing in this Act to the Contrary 
thereof in any wise notwithstanding. . 

Provided alwayes, and bee it further enacted, that if an^^ 
peer of this Resdme, or Member of the House of Com- 
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mons shall move or propose in either House of Parliamt, 
the Disherision of the rightfull and true Heir of the Crown^ 
or to alter or Change the Descent or Succession of the 
Crown in the right Line; such Offence shall be deemed 
and adjudged High Treason, and every Person being in- 
dicted and convicted of such Treason, shall be proceeded 
agwist, and shall suffer and forfeite, as in other Cases of 
Hig^ Treason menc'oned in this Act* 

Provided always, and be it ordsined and enacted, that no 
Peer of this Realm shall be tried for any Oi|ence agsunst 
this Act but by his Peers: and if his Majestie shall grant 
his Pardon to any Peer of this Realm or Commoner con« 
victed of any Offence against this Act after such Pardon 
granted, the Peer or Commoner so pardoned shall be re- 
stored to all intents ai^ Purposes, as if he had never been 
convicted : any thing in this h^w tp the contrary in any wise 
notwithstanding, 

ly. Accouiri* uf ^umbold, from lobb fount ainhaix.'S 

MS. >f£MOIBS. 

Colonel Richard Rumbold, another Englishman, was also 
taken at Lasmahago, by Hamilton of Raplpch and his mi- 
li^a-men. He was flying into England, being conducted 
by one Tumbull, a man of Polwart, (for Polwart had se- 
cured himself by flight sooner than the rest had done.) H^ 
was bold, answerable to his name, and killed one, and 
wounded two, in the taking, and if one had not been some 
\riser than the re^t, by causing shoot his horse tmder him, 
he might have escaped them all; however, he undervalued 
much our Scotch soldiers, as wanting both courage and 
sUdYL What had unfortunately engaged him in this enter- 
prise, was, that he had been from his infancy bred up in 
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the republican and antimonarchic principles ; and he owned 
he had been fighting against these idols of monarchy and 
preUcft since he was nineteen years of age ; (for he was 
now past sizty-three,) and was a lieutenant in Oliver 
Cromwell's army, and at Dundee, and sundry of the Scots 
batdes ; and by the discorery of the English fimatick plot 
in 168Sf it was proved and deponed against him, that this 
Rumbold had undertaken to kill the late Kmg in April, 
168S, as he should return from Newmarket to London, at 
his own house, at the Rye in Hogsdown, in the county of 
Hertford, where he had married a maltster's relict, and so 
was designed the Malster; and intended to have a cart 
overturned in that narrow place, to facilitate their assassi- 
•nation* But God disappointed them, by sending the acci- 
dental fire at Newmarket, which forced the King to return 
a week sooner to Londcm than he designed : see all thift in 
the King's printed declaration. Bui Xumbold aksoAOefy de-^ 
vied any knowledge of that designed murnkr^^ou^ on the 
breaking out of that plot he fled with others to Holland, 
and there made acqusuntance with Argyle. 

FOUNT AINHALL'8 OECISIONSVOL. 1, P. 365, 

On the 28th (June, 1685,) the said Richard Rumbold, 
malster, was, brought to his trial. His indictment bore, 
that he had designed to kill the late King, at the Rye of 
Hogsdown, in his return from Newmarket to London, in 
April, 1683. But in regard he positively denied the truth of 
this J (though sundry had sworn it agsdnst him in England,) 
the King's advocate passed from that part, lest it should 
have disparaged or imps^red the credit of the ssdd English 
plot; therefore he insisted singly on the point, that he had 
associated himself with the late Argyle, a forfeited traitor, 
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and invaded Scotland, &c. All this he confessed and 
signed ; and being, interrogated if he was one of the mask- 
ed Executioners on King Charles the first's scaffold, he de- 
clared he was not, but that he was one oT Oliver Cromwell's 
regiment then, and was on horseback at Whitehall that day, 
as one of the guard about the scaffold ; and that he was at 
Dimbar, Worcester, and Dundee, a lieutenant in Cromwell's 
army. He said that James Stewart, advocate, told them 
Argyle would ruin all their affair,' by lingering in the Isles 
and Highlands, and not presendy marching into the inland 
country ; wherein he had proved vUtvLC prophet, but might 
see it without a spipt pf divination. And being asked if 
he owned the present King's authority, he craved leave to 
be excused, seeing he needed neither offend them, nor 
grate his own conscience, ftnr they had enough whereon to 
take his life beside. He was certainly a man of much na- 
tural courage. His rooted ingrained opinion was, for a re- 
public against monarchy, to pull which down, he thought a 
duty, and no sin. And oh the scaffold he began to pray 
for that party which he had 'been owning, and to keep the 
three metropolitan cities of the thitse kingdoms right; and 
if everff hair, of his head were a man^ he would venture 
them all in that cause. But the drums were then com- 
manded to beat, Otherwise he carried discreetly enough, 
and heard the ministers, but took none of them to the scaf- 
fold with him. 
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